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DISSIPATION. 


CHAPTER  I. 


FROM  a  variety  of  circumstances,  added 
to  a  secret  dread  of  she  scarcely  knew 
what,  it  was  some  weeks  before  Rachel 
paid  her  promised  visit  at  the  vicarage. 
Mr.  Hardcastle,  who  wished  much  to  con- 
verse with  her,  called  at  the  Clovers  one 
morning;  but  found  the  house  full  of  visi- 
tors. The  morning  was  wet,  and  several 
of  them,  with  Thornton,  were  gathered 
round  the  billiard- table,  where  play  and 
betting  ran  high. 

Hardcastle  looked  on  a  few  moments, 

and  marked  Thornton's  flushed  face,  his 

vol.  in.  b  inflamed 
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inflamed  eyes,  and  haggard  looks,  with 
feelings  of  mingled  contempt  and  pity; 
and  he  then  passed  on  to  the  drawing- 
room.  Frederic's  broken  arm  offered  a 
ready  excuse  for  his  mother's  breach  of 
promise,  which,  though  George  Hardcastle 
did  not  implicitly  give  credit  to,  he  ad* 
mitted,  with  his  usual  kindness ;  and  sat  a 
considerable  time  fondling  and  playing 
with  the  delighted  boy,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  outsitting  the  other  guests. 

Thornton  presently  came  into  the  room, 
and  in  a  hurrifed  agitated  manner,  laughed 
and  rattled  on  for  some  time.—"  Where 
the  devil  do  you  keep  yourself,  George  ? 
we  so,  seldom  see  any  thing  of  yot^"  said 
he,  ps.  if  scarcely  desiring  a  reply* 

"  I,"  returned  the  vicar,  ••  am  engaged 
very  much  as  I  used  to.  be  when  we  met 
several  times  in  every  week;  the  cause, 
therefore,,  must  remain  with  you." 

"  Perhaps  it  does,  but n  and  Thorn- 

ton  stopped  abruptly,  with  a  look  of  wild 

despair. 

"  I  came 
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<  ■* I  came :  over  thif  nabming,"  returned 
the  vjear,  "  to  see  fo*  Mrs;  Thornton,  ivho 
Sophia  has:  beeh  >  expecting  liotirty  ibr  due) 
lppt  ten  day*" 

<s  I  am  surprised,  for  Iteohel  seldom  al- 
lows her  friends  muse  tp  oom$tain.  of  here 
absence ;  •'  borne  is  the  bugbear  of  her.  itaa* 
gintfioB,"  *epUftl  Thornton*  wfitfe  sarcastic 
bitterness* 

.  "  I  detest  apy  thing  like  business,"  »- 
t?rpo$ed  Rachel,  "  wad  it  is  to  talk  of  mo- 
ney, of  settlements,  and  of  otbe*  disagree-? 
able  subjects,  that  $  fcave  wi&td  to  see 
George  Hardcastle ;  no  wopdw  then  if  I ; 
have  put  it  off  from  time  to  time," 

A  horrible  expression  of  r^geand  pity- 
passed  over  Thornton's  deeply-set;  features, „ 
as  through  his  clenched  teeth  he  muttered, 
a  low  execration,  which  was  cut  short  by 
the  to multuous  entrance  of  the  party.  frQEUt . 
the  billiard-room ;  sooty  aft er,  which  HafcU 
castle  took:  bis  leave/ 

That  night  Thornton  draj*k  deep  and 
played  deep,    IM*et  retired  tg>  fcsr  ctewn- ; 

B  2  ber— 
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Jt  was  bow  recollected  that  his  man  Wit 
Items  had  assisted  Him:  to  undress,  and  ret- 
rained some  time  alone  with  <  him;  while 
the  men  were'  drinking  the  brandy  given 
them  by  Williams,  who  had  been  absent, 
on  business  <ivith  feis  master's  attorney* 
:i  Inquiry  wag  speedily  made  for  Wil- 
liams, but  he  toowasotetesing ;  and  it  wa« 
koon  dear  that  btthcoMster  and :  man  liad 
eluded  the  inyrniicfons  of  the  law,  although 
Jtaraae*  grounds,  foimitute,  and  person* 
were  all  held  andl  guarded  i  by  various 
flaimaats.  * 

<  In  the  general  cenfttflflon*  Rachel,  with 
«tonsSderable  diffifculty,  fotmd  her  way  to 
the  vicarage  and,  w*bdued  with  fright 
and  fetigue,  sunk  insensible  on  the  first 
seattfoat  pi*esented  itself  in  thfe  entrance- 

hall.    . 

-.  With  the  ldide«t^tteiltfon,  Mrs.  H^rd^ 

eastle  add  her  kuiband  whtched  over  and 
soothed  the  terribly  agitated  Mrs.  Thorn, 
ton,  who,  .perfectly  recollaetiAg  Thorn* 
ton's  expresak>n~~M  A  ptfttoL  toill  stem  put 
*  t  an 
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an  end  to  it,"  eould  not  be  persuaded  that 
he  had  escaped  in  any  other  manner  than 
by  self-destruction ;  which,  little  as  she 
knew  of  religion  or  its  duties,  she  full  well 
felt  would  be  death  eternal. 

Towards  evening  a  letter  was  left  at  the 
gate  by  a  man  on  horseback,  wh<V  with- 
out speaking,  galloped  away. 

Mr.  Hardcastle,  summoning  his  faithful 
counsellor)  Sophia,  hastily  tore  open  the 
envelope*  and  found  a  letter  from  Thorns 
ton,  written  with  a  sort  of  desperate  cahn* 
ness,  at  a  village  inn,  where  he  said  he  was 
remaining,  until  the  shades  of  »ight  should 
enable  him- to  pursue  his  Journey,  which 
was  performed  on  horseback,  with  greater 
security.  His  debts,  he  said,  were  enor* 
mous*  and  should  he  onee  get  locked  into 
a  prison  for  them,  there  he  must  remain 
for  life.  But  to  that  he  never  would  sute 
mifc.  Within  three  days  he  hoped  to  be 
hortourably  employed,  and  out  of  the 
kingdom ;  but  should  he  foil  in  this  hope, 
a  pistol,  that  he  kept  concealed  about  him> 

b  4  should 
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should  liberate  him,  He  then  recom- 
mended his  wife  and  children  to  the  care 
And  kindness  of  the  vicar  and  his  family ; 
adding,  "  Rachel  will  learn  from  you 
things,  of  which,  strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, shq  has  no  idea.  I  have  been  a 
villain,  and  she  my  dupe.  You  will,  I 
hope,  assist  her  to  instruct  our  children, 
and  guide  them  into  a  better  path  than 
their  parents  have  pursued :  let  them  not 
curse  their  father :  I  may  one  day  return 
worthy  of  them,  and  in  circumstances  to 
claim  your  friendship,  arid  my  wife's  affec* 
tion — till  then  adieu." 

By  Sophia's  advice  this  letter  was  im- 
mediately shown  to  Rachel,  who  relieved 
by  it  from  her  worst  fears,  soon  grew  calm 
and  collected;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grey  sham 
having  arrived  at  the  vicarage,  her  affairs 
were  now  freely  canvassed. 

"  The  farm,"  said  she,  "and  all  that. is 
on  it,  furniture  and  every  thing* must,  I 
conclude,  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  wretches 
who  are  there;  but  they  cannot  touch  my 

jointure* 
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jointure,  and  on  that  I  must  contrive  to 
subsist,  with  poor  little  Fred  and  my  oohh 
ing  babe." 

My  dew>  Mrs.  Thornton,  are  you  not 


"  Aware  of  what,  George— that  three 
hundred  a-year  is  a  poor  pittance  to  bring 
up  a  family  on  ?  that  I  am,  indeed ;  bat 
with  strict'  economy  it  may  be  made4  to 
do." 

Clara  could  scarce  repress  a  smile,  at 
hearing  Rachel  talk  of  strict ,  economy* 
She  checked  it,  however,  saying  kindly, 
"  I  wish,  my  poor  Rachel,  you  had  the 
sum — we  should  tfrink  it  ample."  t 

"  What  dost  thee,  mean,  Clara?  thy 
brother,  and  my  own  hard-hearted  bro- 
ther, must  provide  that  sum  for  me." 
.-. '« Are  you  not  a  ware,  Rachel,  that  you 
have  repeatedly  empowered  your  husband 
to  draw  money  from  the  sum  settled  on 
you  at  your  marriage  ?"  asked  Mr.  Grey- 
sham. 

"  Thee  art  mistaken,"  Rachel  coolly 

b  5  replied; 
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fiedj  ^fr^m-the^oney^bbqne^hcd/to 
me  after  fay  £od£  tttrther?s  dfeath,  T  did 
empower  Edward  to  draw  considerable 
dams;  but  that,  theei  kuowest,  tooiitlA  not 
affect  my  jointure — that  remains-entire." 
/-  *<  Wttat  does  Thornton  mter>  by  sfying, 
you  tviH  4earn  *  things  of  George  df  ithach 
yoti  bfeve  no  idea  ?" 

"Merely,  I  conclude,  some^aHiiirs  re- 
lating to  the  farm  and  furniture." 

"She* must  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
real ;  state  of  her  affairs,1*  said  Mr.  Greyshani 
to  the  Viper ;  *  I  really  think  it  will  be  a 
merojrto  escpiaih,  what  it  ip  clear  she  ddes 
not  know,  at  oncfe." 

'  Sophia  pleaded  for  time,  but  Clara  was 
of  her  husbahd'fc  opinion ;  and  Rachel  en- 
treated,  if  any  thing  was  to  be  known  that 
would  afflict  her,  she  might  know  it  at 
daee ;:  adding,  "1  am  not  so  weak  as  you 
fimdy  me;  depend  on  it,  I  shall  be  fobnd 
equai  to  whatever  may  be  requited  of 
me.* 

Tte  i&rfr  tHen  produced  tbree  regularly 

drawn 
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drown  legal  instruments,  by  each  of  which 
R&chel  had  empowered  her  husband  to 
draw  from  the  hands  pf  George  Hatdeastie 
and  John  Henderson,  two  thousand  pounds 
for  her  own  particular  use ;  they  were  all 
sighed  by  her,  and  apparently  with  a  firm 
unshaken  hand.  He  also  produced  an 
order  written  by  her,  to  pay  into  the 
hands  of  Digby  Elford,  esq.  and  Edward 
Thornton,  esq.,  whatever  money  or  monies 
may  be  due  to  her,  arising  from  the  estate 
of  Martha  Henderson. 

For  a  few  moments  Rachel  looked  in- 
credulous, and  inclined  to  treat  the  docu«* 
ments  as  fprgeries ;  but  the  dates  called  tip 
remembrances,  which;  joined  to  hex  owi* 
very  peculiar  and  well-known  hand-writ* 
mg,  cabled  her  friends  to  bring  such 
things  forward,  as  reminded  her  of  cir- 
cumstances unknown  to  them,  and.  re* 
called  the  time,  place,  and  even  the  parch- 
ments themselves,  to  her  memory ;  and  k 
flood  of  tears  relieved  her  oppressed  heart; 
while  they  threatened  to  suffocate  her.  A 

b  6  few 
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few  words  of  consolation,  however,  sufficed 
to  calm  her  griefs.  "I  know,"  said  she, 
fit  is  useless  weeping;  I  am,  by  the  cruel 
persecutions  of  an  unnatural  brother,  the 
rapacity  of  my  husband,  and  my  Own 
folly,  reduced  to  beggary,  or  at  feast  to 
poverty,  What  then?  I  shall  no  more 
be  frightened  out  of  my  senses  by  Ed- 
ward's violence,  shocked  by  the  indecen- 
cies of  his  companions,  insulted  by  his 
mistresses,  nor  witness  to  his  midnight 
vices  and  debaucheries:  thus  released,  I 
shall  return  to  the  simplicity  of  my  early 
days,  and  with  youth,  health,  and  in- 
dustry, I  can  surely  support  poor  Fred, 
and  mysfelf.  Emily  will,  of  course,  remain 
with  the  Thorntons;  it  is  but  a  small 
tiling  that  they  should  provide  for  her; 
and  for  the  little  unfortunate  not  yet  born, 
I  will  hope  that    ■    " 

u  Be  that  my  care,'*  cried  Clara;  ".it 
shall  be  my  charge,  and  the  child  of  my 
adoption:  you  will  not  object,  Neville, 

nor 
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&or  be  afraid  that  it  should  rob  ypor  own 
children  of  their  mother's  love."  ;  '  * 

a  Not  at  all,  my  I  sweet  Clara;  your  heart 
is  capacious  enough  to  hold  us  all,  without 
infringing  on  each  other's,  rights."  . 
,  "Oh  yes,  I  am  a  large-hearted,  persons 
pge  enough ;  though  I  give  Rachel  credit 
for  more,  resolution,  resignation,  philo* 
sophy,  Christianity,,  or  whatever  you 
choose  to  call  it,  than  I  ever  shall  possess:; 
never  could  I  look  ruin  and  desertion  s» 
calmly  in  the  face,  so  I  beseech  you  never 
bring  it  on  me/' 

"  There  is  no  fear  of  that — thy  husband 
and  ;m vie  are  not  much  alike ;  beside,  I 
am  not  quite  without  fault  myself,"  re* 
plied  Rachel  with  a  smile. 
.  ^Well,"  cried  Sophia,  *fwe  have  got 
over  one  part  of  a  disagreeable  business 
very  well ;  but  it  now  remains  tQ  make 
some  arrangements:  for  poor  Fred  and  the 
servants ;  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what 
insults  they  may  be  exposed  at  the  Clovers ; 
what  shall  we  do,  George  ?' • 

George 
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George  looked  a  little  puzzled  at  the 
question;  he  Was-  desirous  of  Tendering 
Rachel  every  service  in  his  powery  but 
be  did  not  like  die*  idea  of  embroiling 
himself  with  Thornton's  creditors,  nor  of 
takings-  Mrfc  Thornton  and  be*  family  to 
his  home  without  consideration ;  in  fact, 
he  had  less  confidence  in  her  exertiohs, 
and  gave  ber  less  credit  for  her  resignation, 
than  the  ladies.  He  recollected  her  habits 
of  self-satisfied  idleness,  and  thought,  if 
any  thing  could  be  saved  from  the  wreck, 
and  her  own  relations,  and  Thornton's,  be 
induced  to  allow  her  a  stfiall  sum  yearly, 
the  best  way  he  could  serve  ber  would  be, 
by  adding  something  to  that,  and  obliging 
her  to  live  quiet  a*  home/  for  ifrarit  of 
means  to  go  out.  He  was  the  more  con- 
firmed in  this,  from  the  lamentation  off 
Rachel,  that  she  had  not  five  |k>u«d$  to 
pay  her  subscription .  to  the  Misericordia 
Society/,  ~and<Haatiah  Petnberton  would, 
she  knew,  call  a  fl&eeting,  and  get  her  rei 
moved  from  the  secretaryship,  unless  it 

was 
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itfes:ptid;Wam^uite)y,  because  she  tanged 
for  tlfe  hwtOOr  tawM* 

"  The  ruling .  pa#s}on  strogg  ip  fto*th>'' 
laUgtaft&tam  ?  yftwdftar  $*»#ifis  <sl»ve 
closer  than  totoeur  fefldfc  afy*  thfp  h*>*- 
tabid  or  eMdren!  even  to  the  last,  thg 
aetrcterysbi^is  4^arly  opyp^w  ,  i% . ; /:<, 

"  I  do  hope,  Clarq,  tbitf  nqtbirjg  wiM 
ever  have  power,  to  destroy  ipy  useful- 
ness," replied  Rucbel,  gravely, 

Under  ajl  these  consicUr^iqns,  rMjv 
Hardcastle  advised  thpt  Rachel  ;r^turjppfl 
to  the  .Clovers  that  eveping,,  protpisipg 
that  be  would  himself  r*de,  over;  in  Jhe 
morning,  and,  if  ^possijble,  clear  her  house 
^f  it*  unpleasant  tenants-     . . 

Rachel  looked  disappointed  and  4^ 
pleased;  she  never  wished  to  seethe 
Clovers  Hgmi  she  had  fe<3^iaev§r  *&m 
to  sWp  there;  of  what  possible upe  coy$ 
her  going  into  that  den  of  lions  be  tp.any 
oiie? ^    .,..,-,  '  :V^ 

Sophia  wafe  aboatto,r«DQ(efi*rate,J»jt(» 
glance  at.  her  tiushasfd's   cool  collected 

court* 
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countenance  calmed  her  perturbed  feel* 
ings,  and  convinced  her  that  George  knew 
best  what  was  to  be  done. 

Greysham  too  seconded'  his  brother-in- 
law's  proposal;  and  Clara  always  thought 
with  her  husband.  u  My  carriage/'  said 
she,  looking  at  her  watch,  "  will  be  at  the 
door  in  ten  minutes ;  it  shall  set  you  down 
and  then  return  for  us ;  we  will  see  you* 
to-morrow,  one  and  all — but  the  care  of 
your  wardrobe,  your  trinkets,  and  your 
child,  demand  your  return  this  evening* 
Some  definitive  arrangement  will,  I  think, 
be  entered  into  by  to-morrow  evening."    - 

With  an  ill  grace  Mrs.  Thornton  re- 
turned to  what  had  for  three  years  been 
her  home ;  no  trace  of  her  husband  or  his 
servant  had  been  discovered;  and  the  ser-i 
vants,  to  all  of  whom  considerable  arrears 
of  wages  was  due,  were  weeping,  or  out* 
rageous  in  their  complaints  and  reproaches. 

"  Thinkest  thee,"  said  Rachel,  in  reply 
to  the  loud  murmurs  of  a  favoured  do- 
mestic, *'  that  I  shall  sleep  on  a  bed  of 

roses 
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foses.  this  night?  nay,  tbinkest  thee.  I 
have  done  so  for  many  a  night  ?" 

"  I  dare  say  not,  ma'am ;  but  then  ser- 
vants, you  know— "  . 

"Are  favoured  beings— I,  understand 
tbee,  Hawkings— thee  art  right— they  are 
favoured,  in  as  much  as  they  can  at  any 
time  leave.9  situation  when  it  becomes 
disagreeable,  while  their  employers  must 
perforce  face  the  yiolenee  of  the  storm, 
however  severely  it  may  beat  against 
them." 

"  For  shame,  Hawkings!"  cried  the  nkore 
initiated  Thompson;  "don't  you  think 
Mrs.  Thornton  has  something  else  to  think 
of  than  your  nonsensical  grumbling?  that 
conies  of  engaging  such  ignorant  peopled 

"  Ignorant,  indeed*  fprsooth  !"  muttered 
the  offended  Hawkings ;  "  it  is  no  great 
credit  to  be  ad  clever  as  some  folks,  I 
fancy/' 

"  Go  to  bed,  my  good  Haatfkings*"  said 
jRaihel*  with  tears  ; , "  to-morrow  George 
Hardcastle  will  be  here,  and  he  will  dee 

all 
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fill  your  grieriahcear accommodated;  I  wish 
he  could  as  easily  settle  tniite.* 

•"Piny  don't  e*y  sq,  my  dear  ma'am," 
urged  Thompson,  as  her  fellow-servant 
fckufed  the  door ;  ■•  these  foolish  country 
people  ire  felarmfed  at  every  thing ;  why  I 
hove  seen  worse  than  this ;  Mr.  Thornton 
was  rety  yoxnig  when  I  served,  what  I 
then;  thought  his  wife,  brid  he  was  taken 
from  th*t  house  to  the  Fleet,  and  the 
family*  children  and  all,  were  turned  into 
street.  I  won't  trouble  you,  ma'am,  by 
saying  where  we  found  a  bed,  nor  how 
we  <*>ntfi?ed  to  live;  but  you  may  believe 
me,  Mist  Wtegfttae  and  Mrs.  WinsUmly 
*Ub  ha^e^  *een  woke  day s  than  this.  How* 
^ vet  bad  Miss  Wiitgrove  might  have  been* 
it  is '  impossible  for  her  to  deserve  all  6he 
has  suflfeted  *  With  each  of  us  a  child  in 
our  arms,  we  were  glad,  rtia'am,  to  find  a 
shelter  in  the  watchhouse  from  the  snow* 
storm  tfcat  beat  around  trs." 

V'Ahd-  tvhose  children  were  they, 
Thompson  ?* 

"  Whose, 
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-  «. Whoac^na'aaii  why  Mr.  Thornton's, 
there's  no  doubt  «rf  that" 

u  When  did  this  happen,  Thompson,  and 
where  aite  the  children  ?"  •  •<• 

"  It  happened^  ma*Mn,but  a  few  months 
before  you  weremarried ;  wheie  die  poor 
chifchreli  ^re,  il  cannot  tell ;  they  aw  both 
alive,  and  at  fcurse  somewhere  in  the 
country^  .But  don*t  talk  of  trouble,  wry 
dear  mistress ;  *tw  bad  enough  to  ^rmt?  ift 
we  bad  better  lose  no  time  in  Scoring 
some  of  youir.  jewels  and)  best  dsestes;  I 
am  all  astonirita&ent  that  the.  mefe  remain 
so  quiet— they  have  scarcely  been/up  Jrtaira, 
and;  have  not  opened,  a  single  dtawer." . . . 
/  " I  care  riothing  about  je&rels  or /dresses, 
only  l?t  us  get  away,"  returned  the  weep* 
ing  Rachel.  ,  >.  .  J:,  ! ;    ...    " 


ibwever  urged  the  possibility 
of  their,  wanting  niQ?*ey»  the  certainty  tf 
waAtitig  clothes,  and  the  propriety  it&  tab 
ing  care  of  number  one,  wnfii  iRachel 
pcriaented  to  asatstfher  in  nuking  thft  de* 
sired  reservation.  But,  alas!  vainrw*atJrtfr 
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search;  Mrs.  Thornton's  ornaments  were 
never  numerous,  but  they  were  extremely 
valuable.  Early  prejudice  and  predilec- 
tions forbade  her  indulging  in  ;  showy 
jewellery;  but  pearls  and.  diamonds  she 
called  neat,  and  wore  ifreely ;  herdressefe 
also  were  of  -the  richest  and  tnw>st.  costly 
manufacture.  The  caskets,:  driwers,  and 
wardrobes,  were*  howwfer,  ill  stripped ; 
nothings  remained  but  empty  places  and 
plain  attire.  ' .  \v  .-?•••         ••  f   ?■.''• 

"It  is  of  no  donsequenoe,"  said  Rachel, 
"  I  shall  never  need  them  again ;  *  the 
plainest  will  the  best  suit!  me,  for  T  shall 
return  to  the  primitive  simplicity  in  which 
I  was  born,  and  strive  to  forget  that '  such 
things  were,  and  were  motet  dear/  dear 
indeed !  in  every  way." 

Thompson  stared  in  ill-disguised  disgust 
at  hearing  her  young  mistress  express  inn 
tentions  so  degrading,  she  thought,  to  a 
sensible  clever  woman ;  and  vainly  strove 
to  combat .  them,  and  awaken  in  Mrs. 
Thornton,  a  setose  of  •  injury,  that  shbuld 
lead  her  to  revenge,  rather  than  submis- 
sion 
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sion — to  active  measures  and  prompt  deter- 
minations— to  assume  a  position  in  society, 
that  should  command,  and  bring  around 
her  the  lords  of  creation,  in  the  guise  of 
humble  suppliants  for  favour.  Finding, 
however,  that  all  her  well-meant  endeavours 
were  cast  away,  and  her  persuasive  argu- 
ments unheeded,  she  placed  the  rushlight 
in  its  accustomed  stand,  coolly  observing, 
"You  ever  w£r*  above  advice,  ma'am-— see 
what  it  is  come  to;  a  young  woman  bred 
in  retirement,  like  you,  should  feel  obliged 
by  the  advice  of  those  who  have 'seen  the 
World ;  it  c#n,  however,  be  of  no'conse- 
quenee  to  me — follow  your  own  judgment, 
and  see  where  it  will  conduct  you.  I 
think  it  right  though  to  tell  you,  that  I 
cannot  live  with  Quakers— no,  nor  with 
self-sought  poverty ;  you  will  therefore 
weigh  the  matter  well,v  and  if  to-morrow 
you  determine  as  to-night,  I  shall  feel  it 
my  duty  to  quit  you" 

So  saying, Thompson  walked  indignantly 
out  of  the  room,  hoping  she  should  never 

■.  -  ;  again 
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again  be  called  op .  to  serve  a  woman  too 
wiek;ed  to  be t  go#d»  and  too  weak*  to  be 
wicked,  ....  .   ■     ...    r  .. 


CHAPTER  IL 


Mb.  Hardeastle  found  it  no  e*ay  matter 
to  bring  Thornton's  affairs  to  any  thing 
like  a  desirable  arrangement ;  many  of  the 
debts  ebiiaed  •  on  bira  hud  been  gambling 
debt*,  .but  they  were  made  lqgal  by  bills 
of  exchange;  there  were  others  to  an  im- 
mense, amount;  and  it  was  soon  clear  that 
nothing  could  be ,  saved  from  the  wreck: 
It  then  became  desirable  to  divide  what 
remained  among  the  creditors,  and  pro- 
cure discharges.  This,  however,  was  an 
affair  of  extreme  difficulty  ;>  the  creditors 
could  not  easily  be  persuaded  that  the  rich 
plate,  linen,  jewellery,  &c.  which  they 
had  sold  Mrs.  Thornton,  but  for  which 

they 
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they  bad  never  been  £aid,  was  all  gone 
without  her  knowledge;  or  that  it  ought 
to  have  been  possible  such  things  ^onU 
go  without,  her  consent :  it  was,  however, 
true,  that  Thornton  had  disposed  of  every 
article  of  value  sufficiently  portable  to  be 
earned  away ;  with  some  of  them  he  had 
contrived  to  stop  the  mouths  of  hungry 
claimants— to  blind  others— and  to, pay 

a  very  few-  ,  ..  .    ■ 

With  the  assistance  of  his  faithful 
Williams*  he  had,  during  the  last  few 
days  of  his  residence  in  the  country,  eon-, 
trived  to  possess  himself  of  Rachel's  -dia*' 
qionds,  and  with  the  produce  arising  fronty 
them,  purehaseaeoBiimssion  in  a  regiment; 
then  under  orders,  for  the  East  Indies* 
This  was  not  the  work  of  a  day ;  but  good, 
fortune  at  last  assisted  him,  and  the  busi* 
ness,  which  had  been  somewhat  .tedious 
in  its  progress,  was  accomplished  at  the; 
very  moment  most  important.  Williams* 
had  master-keys  of;  every  door  and  boh 
on  the  estate;  and  having  well  drugged: 

the 
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the  brandy  with  which  he  lulled  Cerberus, 
he  and  his  master  triumphantly  passed  the 
heavy  sleepers,  and  were  in  London  be- 
fore their  flight  was  discovered.  Well  ac- 
quainted with  the  metropolis,  they  were 
at  no  loss  how  to  thread  its  mazes  unseen. 
A  few  hours  served  to  finish  their  busi- 
ness in  town,  and  the  Gazette  of  the  next 

9 

dpy  announced  "  Captain  Thornhill ;"  and 
the  sun  of  the  next  day  shone.on  him  as 
He  stepped  on  board  the  vessel  where  the 
troops  lay,  waiting  for  a  fair  wind  to  bear 
them  from  their  native  isle;  and  most 
heartily  did  Thornton  and  his  servant 
pray  that  a  favouring  breeze  would  hasten 
this  consummation  so  devoutly  wished  by 
them :  nor  were  their  wishes  and  prayers 
in  vain — for  while  Mr.  Hardcastle  was 
unsuccessfully  endeavouring  to  reconcile 
jarring  creditors,  and  persuade  them  to 
accept  scarcely  a  shilling  in  the  pound, 
u  The  Phoenix"  was  proudly  bearing  her 
numerous  passengers  towards  another  he- 
misphere,  and  Edward  Thornton   (now 

captain 
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<&ptain  Thornhill)  was  glorying  in  the 
"  cut  direct9  he  had  given  them  all. 

The  day  of  trial  is  the  test  of  friend- 
ship :  the  little  town  of  Hanby,  and  its 
populous  neighbourhood,  rung  with  vari- 
ous editions  of  the  Thornton  ruin,  but 
few,  very  few,  were  heard  to  pity — fewer 
still  to  offer  assistance — and  scarcely  one 
to  give  it;  while  the  busy  tongues  of 
hundreds  were  active  in  condemning, 
<  blaming,  wondering,  and  foretelling :  good 
Mrs.  Pemberton  had  long  foreseen  that 
no  blessing  could  attend  Mrs.  Thornton, 
fot  the  root  of  the  matter  was  not  in  her 
— Miss  Pemberton  thought  it  "  fine  fun" 
—the  Moystons  too  had  long  foreseen 
where  it  must  end,  and  thought  nobody 
could  pity  people  who  strove  to  ruin  them- 
selves— Mrs.  Mansell  wondered  how  Ra- 
chel could  dare  to  shew  her  face,  after 
using  all  her  family  so  ill,  murdering  her 
mother,  neglecting  her  children,  ruining 
her  husband,  and  cheating  every  body! 

vol.  in.    ,  c  for 
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for  her  part,,  she  thought  the  poorhous* 
too  good  for  her, 

m  "That  it  is,*'  cried  Mrs.  Yerbury;  «*I 
knew  it  would  come  home  to  her,  when 
she  inveigled  my  poor  dear  Maria  into  an 
elopement  with  her  friend  Elford;  She 
will  now  feel  what  it  is  to  have  one  she 
loves  in  another  quarter  of  the  globe." 

"  Ay,  my  dear  friend ;  and-  she  will 
feel  like  you,  how  '  sharper  than  a  ser- 
pent's tooth' it  is,  to  have  an  undatiful 
child." 

"  It  is  probable  she  may  feel  it,  ma'am, 
and  so  may  you ;  but  if  you  allude  to 
Mrs;  Elford,  she  was  never  an  undutiful 
child,  I  can  assure  you. — Pray,  Miss  Moy- 
ston,  what  are  you  giggling  about,  I  should 
like  to  know  ?" 

"  Oh,  it  is  out  of  nature  to  help  smiling, 
ma'am,  to  hear  you  godly  folks  quarrel, 
and  attempt  to  quote  to  poor  Shakespeare. 
I  will  say  that  for  Maria,  she,  like  myself, 
always  steered  clear  of  any  thing  so  very 
ridiculous — she  certainly  was  not  canting." 

u  Not 


•  ,f .  Ifofc  she,  poor  sottl !  she  was  innoeetice^ 
and  candour  itself." 

*  Canting  indeed !  I  wonder  What  Miss 
Moystoa  means  ?" 

.  "Lord   preserve  us !   what  will  girb 
come  to  ?" 

"  I  hope'  to  something  very,  different 
from  the  worthies  of  Han  by,  Ban  well, 
and  the  numerous  villages  around*  or  I 
shall  hate  them  most  cordially,"  half  whis- 
pered Eglantine  Pemberton. 

"  Do  tell  me,  my  dear  friend,"  cried 
Mrs;  Welsted,  from  the  far  end  of  a  sofa, 
u  when  you  last  heard  from  your  son-in- 
law,  and  don't  talk  of  that  wicked,  un- 
principled, little  hypocrite,  Raehel,  any 
more:  how  were  your  children  when  they 
wrote  ?  I  am  sure  I  long  to  hear  of  their 
safe  arrival" 

"  Son-in-law !  humph !  that,  I  think* 
might  have  been  spared.  How  little  feel- 
ing some  people  have!  it  is  wonderful! 
and  religious  people  too !" 

"  So  I  say,"  said  Mrs.  Long ;  "  I  am 

c  2  sure 
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sure  I  should  quarrel  with  any  one  who 
mentioned  their  names,  if  I  were  in  your 
place." 

"  I  dare  say,  madam,  but  I  am  not  quite 
sri  quarrelsome,  arid  my  child  is  still  dear 
tome." 

"  Her  children,  she  means,"  whispered 
one. 

"  Lord  bless  you!"  returned  another, in 
the  same  low  tone,  "  she  is  as  proud  as 
possible  with  her  new  relation;  *  the  cap* 
tain/  tickles  her  ear,  though  they  say  he 
has  no  right  to  the  appellation." 

"  Not  he— unless  it  be  the  captain  of  a 
gang  of  gamblers." 

M  Smugglers,  perhaps,  he,  he,  he !" 

"  No  such  thing — not  even  highway- 
men would  associate- with  him." 

"  Of  whom  are  you  speaking,  Eglan- 
tine?" 

"Not  precisely  of  any  one,  mamma; 
only  fancying  of  what  corps  Maria  El- 
ford's  husband  could  ever  have  been  cap- 
tain?" 

"Of 
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w  Of  one  with  which  you,  Miss  Eglan- 
tine, have  but  little  acquaintance— a  corps 
of  gentlemen,"  returned  Mrs.  Yerbury, 
angrily. 

*  Thank  you  for  that,  however ;  I  am 
sure  I  have  more  gentlemen  than  ladies  in 
my  acquaintance.'* 

"  Why,  Miss  Pemberton,  I  have  heard 
you  wanted  Etford  yourself,  but  could 
not  persuade  him  into  it." 

*  I,  ma'am!" 

"My  Eglantine  want  such  a  blacks 
guardr 

/  "I  am  sure  I  might  have  had  him  over 
and  over." 

"  I  don't  think  that" 
'    *  I  have  heard  the  contrary.* 

m  You  will  drive  me  mad,  Mrs.  Long: 
I  insist  on  your  giving  up  your  autho» 
rity." 

-  H  Oh,  with  the  greatest  pleasure — pray 
be  easy— I  have  heard  both  Elford  and 
his  wife*  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thornton,  say 

often ;  and  in  fact  every  body  says  so.? 

c  3  "To 
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*  To  be  sure  they  do—the  thing  is  no- 
torious -enough,"  added  Mrs,  Yerbory, 
though  it  was  the  first  sound  she  had  ever 
heard  of  such  a  thing. 

"This  is  indeed  a  wicked  world P  cried 
Mrs.  Pemberton,  jrale  with  rage;  *  This 
is  what  you  get,  my  dear  Eglantine,  by 
mingling  with  the  ungodly." 

"  Ay,  indeed,  mamma,  I  am  ming- 
ling with  a  desperate  ungodly  set  just 
now,  a  wondrous  deal  worse  than  Elford 
or  Thornton,  I  fancy,  though  I  would  not 
have  Elford." 

"  You  may  go  ferther  and  fare  worse, 
Miss ;  captain  Elford  is  quite  a  gentleman 
at  least" 

"  I  am  glad  you  think  so,  mafem,  since 
he  is  your  son-in-law ;  you  will  the  more 
xeadily  support  him." 

"Really,  ladies,  you  are  wanderifljg 
widely  from  the  point  on  which  we  met : 
to  the  question— shall  Mrs.  Thornton  he 
continued  secretary  of  the  MiseriooitBa 
Society,  or  is  she  by  circumstances  (per- 
haps 
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hapfc  we  ought  add,  by  unusual  conduce); 
rendered  unfit  for  such  an  honourable 
office?" 

"  First  allow  me  to  ask  of  the  treasurer, 

has  Mrs.  Thornton  paid  in  her  annual 
subscription  of  five  guineas  ?" 

"  $%ve  guineas !  what  ostentatious  ea- 
travaganoe !  her  superiors  did  not  feel  jus- 
tified in  giving  such  a  sum." 

**  I  have  net  received  it,"  replied  the 
treasurer,  "  though  'two  months  due." 

And  here  such  a  din  and  clamour  was 
raised,  such  contradictions,  such  spiteful 
replies,  such  Uting  sarcasm,  such  tearing 
to  pieces  of  dharaoter, >  such  looks  of  spleen, 
and .  threats  df  revenge,  such  taunts,  fq- 
preaches,  sneers,  backbiting,  *nd  reviling, 
such  ©splays  of  envy,  malice,  and  ill-will, 
that  a  stranger  unacquainted  with  thesje 
rumeurs9  "would  rather  have  supposed  it  a 
meeting  <rf  female  furies,  than  of  mild 
christian  philanthropists.  Even  the  seri- 
ous, sober  lady  Wilsdn,  felt  sufficient 
klterert  in  the  affair,  to  make*  call,  out 

c  4  of 
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of  due  course,  at  Mount  Bank,  just  to 
inquire  if  Mrs.  Greysbam  had  any  idea 
how  the  poor  wretched  woman  would 
contrive  to  live* 

.  "  How,  my  good  aunt !  why,  I  dare 
say  much  as  other  people  do,  by  eating 
and  drinking/'  replied  Clara,  laughing. 
.  "  Still  the  same  giddy  creature,  Mrs. 
Greysham  ;  do  pray,  endeavour  to  subdue 
that  unseemly  levity,  while  speaking  on 
this  awful  subject;  indeed,  I  did  hope  it 
jyould  have  been  made  useful  to  you,  and 
Uught  you  the  necessity  of  consideration/1. 
*#  "  Niplus  des  prichements,  my  dear  aunt; 
1  have  considered  this  affair,  I  assure  you, 
with  all  the  steadiness  of  an  eastern  der- 
y ise ;  but  if  people  will  be  foolishly  extra- 
vagant, or  do  improper  things,  why  you 
know  they  must  be  content  to  reap  the 
reward  of  their  labours ;  it  would  be  being 
very  hard  upon  their  friends,  to  rob  them 
of  their  smiles  and  cheerfulness,  as  well 
as  their  time  and  money." 
"  But,  my  dear,  when  we  see  such  in* 

stances 
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Stances  of  deep  depravity,  how  is  it  pte& 
b)e  to  smile  and  be  cheerful  ?•  k 

.  **Oh!  nothing  more  possible;  what 
have  we  to  do  with  it  ?  there  ever  watf, 
there  ever  will  be  depravity  in  the  world; 
mid  who  ever  expected  much  that  wa£ 
good  from  Edward  Thornton  ?*  we  aH 
knew  him  to  be  unprincipled,  from  our 
first  knowledge  of  him." 

M  Yet,  Mrs.  Greysham,  you  and  your 
family  promoted  his  marriage  with  a 
young  woman,  of  whom  you  must  havfc 
thought  well ;  how  do  you  reconcile  tltfs 
with  the  right  acting  on  which  you  all 
value  yourselves  ?"  ? 

"  We  did  it,  madam,  from  the  purest; 
most  rational,  and  most  religious  motives; 
and  were  the  circumstances  again  to  occur, 
should  act  as  we  then  did,  from  a  convic- 
tkm  that  it  was  the  most  prudent  method 
that  could  be  followed."  *: 

'*  What  wilful,  what  melancholy  blind- 
ness T  cried  the  astonished  lady,  holding 
up  both  hahds,  and  looking  almost  horror- 

c  5  ized 
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ized  at  the  gay,  iaughieg  ^o*witenww©  of 
her  niece.  u  But,"  continued  jfae,  *c  I  am 
afraid  you  kwt  a  great  deal  by  them, 
Clara;" 

"  Why  we  certainly  are  %omdthing  the 
poorer  for  our  acquaintance  with  the 
Thorntons,  or,  rather,  with  the  Hendeiv 
ions ;  but  as  we  do  not  live  to  the  extent 
of  our  income,  I  hope  it  will  not  ruin  us, 
at  least  we  will  endeavour  it  shall  not" 

"  Oh,  it  is  a  melancholy  afimir ;  but  I 
hope  it  will  be  a  lesson  to  you  both,  not 
thus  unworthily  to  bestow  your  money." 

"  I  am  afraid  not,  my  very  prudent 
aunt;  but,  you  know,  we  must  reckon 
something  for  losses  and  crosses— *they  are 
necessary  drawbacks  on  our  extrava- 
gance." 

"  These  are  not  times  for  extravagance, 
Clara ;  and  the  prospect  you  have  of  a  fa- 
mily should  teach  you  to  be  careful" 

"  I  assure  you,  ma'am,  I  am  a  very  care- 
ful, industrious  young  woman ;  my  hus- 
band says  scv  and,  you  know,  he  most  he 

a  correct 
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*  tweet  judge :  tart,  now,  would  you  not 
be  delighted  to  see  my  boy?  nurse  fast 
just  brought  him  in  from  the  paifc,  where 
he  has  been  strutting  most  manfully." 

A  cold  assent  to  the  little  fellow's  in- 
traduction,  with  a  serious  hope  that  he 
was  not  spoiled,  but  early  taught  lessons 
of  sbedienca,  was  followed  by  the  entrance 
elf  the  (fluid;  and  its  mother  playfully  pro* 
ceeded  to  give  her  ladyship  a  variety  of 
proofs  that  he  had  been  taught  obedience, 
by  making  him  lisp  all  bis  little  vocabu- 
lary, walk,  bow,  ait  down,  &c.,  until  an 
expression  of  weariness  on  her  aunt's  pla- 
cid countenance  produced  die  young  gen* 
tiemarfs  dismissal,  whkh  Was  followed  by 
a  lengthy  fectote  on  the  importance  of 
keeping  down  children's  pride,  subduing 
their  rebeUSous  spirit*,  teaching  them 
to  be  *nfeteistiv&  &c.#  until  Clara,  in  her 
turn*  became  heartily  weary  of  her  visitor, 
and  her  tattipe^-when  it  was  interrupted 
by  the  appearance  of  another  child,  who 
passed  the  wfadfrr  in  its  burse's  arms.  - 

c€  "It 
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«  It  is  Frederic  Thortton,"  said  Ckro» 
in  answer  to  lady-  Wilson's  inquiry,         ; 

"  What,  is  he  staying  here?"  exclaimed 
her  ladyship. 

"No,  indeed,  poor  fellow!  he  is  at 
present  on  a  visit  at  the  vicarage ;  and 
where  he  or  his  mother  will  ultimate* 
ly  find  a  home,  is  uncertain ;  not  any  of 
their  friends  have  as  yet  offered  assist- 
ance; indeed,  Rachel  seems  determined  to 
depend  on  her  own  exertions  alone." 

"  Poor  thing !  she  cannot  do  much,  I 
fancy ;  her  best  {dan  will  be  to  leave  this 
part  of  the  country,  for  no  one  of  course 
can  countenance  her,  nor  admit  her  to 
their  houses.  I  assure  you,  all  the  ladies 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted  are  extreme* 
ly  indignant  at  her.  The  Thorntons  of 
course  must  support  her  and  the  children!? 

"  They  do  not  show  any  inclination  to 
extend  their  protection  beyond  the  little 
girl,  whom  they  already  have,  and  there  is' 
another  daily  expected." 

"  Well  then*  her  own  brothers  must  do 
j   .'  it; 
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it ;  though  to  be  sure,  frond  all  accounts, 
that  family  have  great  reason  to  shudder 
at  her  name;  atill  she  is  a  Henderson,  and 
for  their  own  credit  they  cannot  let  he* 
quite  sink." 

Clara  shook  her  head,  saying—"  Thett 
is  little  to  be  hoped  from  them,  I  fear." 

"  And  the  Quakers,  as  a  society,"  re- 
sumed her  ladyship,  "  have  long  cast  her 
off,  I  understand ;  if  they  have  not,  they 
are  very  kind  to  their  poor :  really  Mrs. 
Thornton's  is  a  lamentable  case ;  although 
it  is  the  reward  of  her  own  imprudence, 
One  cannot  help  pitying  her." 

"  But  pity,  lady  Wilson,  unaided,  ia 
poor  consolation;  Mrs.  Thornton,  you  are 
aware,  has  been  greatly  spoiled,  and  unfit-* 
ted  for  the  life  assigned  her  by  Providence, 
by  having  been  introduced  and  noticed  by 
persons  out  of  the  pale  of  her  church,  and 
some  of thefti in  a  superior  walk  of  life."  - 
•  "  Yes,  indeed  it  was  ridiculous  of  old 
Henderson  to  push  his  girl  into  society 
above  her ;  and  whatj  has  it  ended  in  ?" 

"  The 
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u  The  end  is  not  yet  come.  But  to  re- 
turn to  our  subject.  Rachel  has  spent 
much  of  her  time  {and  by  so  doing  with- 
drawn herself  from  the  society  of  friends) 
in  the  service  of  a  circle,  who  consider 
themselves  pre-eminently  gifted  and  en- 
dowed with  grace.  She  has  been  your 
secretary,  your  treasurer,  your  visitor, 
your  receiver,  your  distributor,  your  penny 
bag  collector—in  fact,  your  feg  and  {facto- 
tum ;  and  since  her  marriage,  despite  of 
iblfies,  your  very  liberal  subscriber ;  poor 
tiling,  the  last  thirty  pounds  she  was  mis* 
tress  of,  was  all  given  for  such  purposes :  I 
am  sure  I  wish  she  had  it  now." 

"  That  is  a  very  improper  wish,  Clara; 
subscriptions  become  debts,  and  debts 
should  be  paid,  particularly  those  for  such 
Messed  and  sacred  purposes." 

"  Well,  well,  the  money  was  paid,  and 
now  I  think,  as  an  act  of  justice,  you 
blessed  and  sacred  persons  should  actively 
exert  yourselves  in  behalf  of  your  late  fel- 
low-labourer; there  are  many  situations 

where 
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vrhene  she  might  be  found  usefdU-raanjf 
things  which  she  might  do  without  losing 
bfcr  independence  or  station  in  society,  and 
such  things  among  your  eirde  wight 
readily  be  founds 

94  Really,  Mrs.  Greysham,  you  astonish 
me!  1  must  beg  to  remind  you,  that 
neither  Mis.  Thornton  nor  any  of  her  fiu 
mily  were  ever  acquaintances  of  mine,  and 
it  has  been  the  surprise  of  sir  Henry  and 
myself,  how  your  brother  and  you  could 
so  far  forget  yourselves,  as  to  meet  audi  a 
person  as  <m  equal;  Mia.  Melville,.!  be* 
Uevef  never  did  do  ap#  If,  however,  any 
subscription  is  made  for  the  woman  and 
her  children,  I  shall  most  cheerfully  give 
my  MtHe*  so,  I  #m  persuaded,  will  eft 
Henry,  Although  we  have  so  many  calls  on 
oar  charity.  You  will,  of  course,  drop 
every  thing  like  acquaintance  with  her 
now  ?  But  perhaps  you  cot  tell  where  I 
may  send  any  little  thing  during  her  con- 
finement; and  I  will  recommend  her  case 
to  other  ladies ;  but  a  subscription  is  cer- 
tainly 
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tainly  the  most  advisable  thing;  my  name 
may  be  placed  at  the  head  of  it  for  ten 
pounds,  though  I  hope  it  will  not  be  con- 
sidered as  encouraging  vice.  Can  you  tell 
where  I  shall  send  to  her  ?" 
'  "  Mrs.  Thornton's  present  address  and 
residence  is  Mount  Bank,  where  she  will 
remain  until  after  her  confinement,  and 
during  that  time  will  not  deprive  lady 
Wilson's  pensioners  of  their  broth,  gruel, 
or  any  other  *  tittle  thing?  after  that  pe- 
riod, should  your  plan  be  deemed  expe- 
dient, we  will  call  on  you  for  ten  pounds.* 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  astonishment 
or  indignation  of  lady  Wilson,  at  the  mat- 
ter or  manner  of  herniece's  speech.  Seeing 
however  Mrs.  Melville's  carriage  winding 
slowly  up  a  hill  that  led  to  the  house, 
she  confined  her  expressions  of  resentment 
to  a  few  severe  words,  angry  looks,  and 
upturned  eyes,  relieving  the  independent 
Clara  by  a  hasty  retreat. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Several  weeks  passed  on;  the  vessel 
that  carried  Edward  Thornton  had  been 
heard  of  from  the  Cape ;  but  no  letter  ar* 
rived  from  himself.  The  creditors  of  Ed* 
ward  Thornton,  whose  numbers  had  been 
greatly  decreased  by  close  investigation 
into  the  nature  of  their  claims,  had  receive 
ed  the  produce  of  all  that  remained  on  the 
Clovers  estate,  and  the  estate  itself  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  principal  cre- 
ditor. Mrs.  Thornton  had  given  birtlk  to 
a  delicate  infant,  who  lived  but  a  few  days. 
She  was  now  restored  to  health,  and  ap» 
patently  to  her  former  spirits.  But  sb£ 
said  she  was  cured  of  levity  and  of  dissipa- 
tion, and  believed  if  again  mistress  of  her 
own  house,  she  should  never  wish  to  quit 
it  for  that  of  any  other  person.    The  elder 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Thornton,  her  sons,  and  daughters, 
were  inexorable ;  Rachel,  they  said,  had 
married  Edward  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
his  gaieties,  as  she  designated  what  they 
considered  vices,  not  one  of  which  she  had 
ever  attempted  to  correct;  on  the  con- 
trary* ww  iswe  eager  than  Airaselfin  the 
pursuit  >0f  folly,  and  inrae^&oughtieas  in 
the  ^pandit  we  of  raaney,  land  acwesutbh 
tkw  «af  debt*.  U  was  to  bar  they  wed 
hieiinal  r^in,  andThfc  adoption  <af  a  pre* 
ftsttim  at  variance  with  ail  Aheir  .ideas  of 
propriety,  or  common  honesty.  Agantt 
ouch  wgaanenfes,  all  ikat  jcoald  be  ssid  by 
the  few  ^who  still  cflntimied  Jdfetidly  ito  #he 
unfortunate  Rachel  end  &er  children, 
avaffladihittdifttle. 

"  I  teH  thee,  George,  and  Dbee  too,  Me. 
viUerQneydham,"  said  Hannah  Thornton, 
*  that  tfbe  cannot  suffer  more  than  she  has 
inflicted  <on  me,  nor  more  than  she  richly 
dkaenvea.  She  must  now  work  for  4ier 
bread,  and  let  it  teach  her  humility  aftd 

eommon 
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decency,  rboth  of  which  she  Tiath 
strangely  forgotten:'9 

"  But,  my  dear  paadam,"  urged  Havd- 
oaaile,  "  the  Christian  religion  teaches  u& 
to  forgive  the  sins  of  oar  brethren,  and  to 
assist  them  out  of  their  difficulties ;  An  this 
case,  if  put  (to  the  test,  to  which  <nur  Ds- 
"vjne  Master  put  *be  mrcftatuSe,  wfc&h  of 

"Not  J,  <2eorge;  feat  the  fceligkm  «f 
the  gospel  nowhere  enfore&s  thfc  *Up$wrt 
df  idleness  «  vice.  We  have  *he  Uttie 
girl  with  w,  «wd  will  Jaeep  her  w  ln&g~a$l 
live,  <and  Rachel  eaay  well  maintain  he* 
*elf  and  one  child." 

u  But  in  what  way,,  madam?  Dig  she 
esroaot,  and  to  beg  she  is  ashamed,"  »* 
plied  Greyshwn. 

f*  Then  let  tor  learn  to  *ligi  *he  ktem 
how  to  spend—let  her  !learn  how  t^eatm/' 
aaid  Joseph  Thornton,  sternly. 

John  Henderson  and  his  brother*  *«te 
4tiU  more  severe;  John  hesitated  not  in 
paying,  the  divine  vengeance  mould  pun- 
sue 
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«ue  his  sister ;  that  her  sins  and  misdemean- 
ors were  such,  as  ought  to  call  down  the 
malediction  of  Heaven,  and  of  all  who  loved 
heavenly  things,  upon  her  head;  and  one 
.and  all,  the  offended  relatives  declared, 
that  to  see  her  starving  or  begging  would 
neither  surprise  nor  distress  them. 

Disgusted  with  such  mean,  obdurate 
want  of  feeling,  no  further  application  was 
made  to  the  relations  of  Thornton  or  Ra- 
<jhel,  by  the  only  three  families  who,  out  of 
an  extensive  acquaintance,  appeared  at  all 
interested  in  her  fate ;  and  could  they  have 
hoped  that  Rachel  Thornton  would  forget 
her  past  extravagances,  and  sit  down  com 
tertfedly  on  a  small  income,  devoting  her- 
self to  her  child,  and  to  the  pursuits  of  do- 
mestic life,  they  would  not  have  hesitated  to 
enable  her  so  to  do ;  but  Rachel  could  not 
endure  to  hear  such  a  plan  proposed ;  such 
a  life,  she  declared,  would  be  worse  than 
death !  She  cared  not  how  humble  her 
occupation,  so  it  were  one  that  would  em. 
ploy  all  the  faculties  of  body  and  mind; 

and 
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and  not  exclude  her  from  society :  $he  was 
willing  to  labour,  to  pursue  an  active  life 
of  unremitting  industry;  but  to  live,  nay; 
to  vegetate,  on  charity,  no!  that  she  could* 
not  submit  to. 

The  Society  of  Friends  were  now  ap- 
plied to  in  her  behalf;  Rachel  implored 
to  be  received  among  them  as  a  wander- 
ing sheep,  who  had  strayed  from  its  fold ; 
but  now  seeing  and  feeling  its  fault; 
longed  to  return,  to  acknowledge  its  error* 
and  humbly  sue  for  forgiveness.  Long 
and  frequent  were  the  meetings,  and  sit* 
tings,  and  resittings  of  these  good  people, 
to  consider,  reconsider,  discuss  and  re- 
discuss,  the  pro's  and  con's  of  this  impor- 
tant question ;  and  abundant  were  the  in* 
quiries  made  of  the  vicar,  whose  excellent* 
conduct,  and  consistent  piety,  made  him* 
highly  respected  by  all  who  loved  real 
religion,  however  their  peculiar  tenets 
might  differ,  and  whose  judgment  none 
ventured  to  doubt.  In  this  case  he  found 
it  difficult  to  give  advice,  or  advance  an 

opinion, 
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opinion,  beyond  the  simple  iaat^  drat  v 
female  in  distress  demanded  support.  He 
was.  willing  to  hope  that  past  experience 
had  taught  her  wisdom,  hot  that,  time 
alone  could  ascertain. 

After  many  plans  and  consultations, 
projects  thought  of  and  rejected*  ideas 
advanced  and  combatted,  ways  and  means 
suggested,  and  devices  conned  over,  by 
this  methodical  well-intentioned  people,  it 
was  at  last  agreed,  that;  there  being  se- 
veral unmarried  friends  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, who  were  willing  to  become  her  in- 
mates,  a  large  house  in  the  town  of  Han- 
by,  then  vacant,  should  be  taken  and  fur- 
nished for  Rachel  Thornton,  with  every 
necessary  to  enable  her  to  accommodate 
six  or  seven  females,  who  were  to  be 
either  Friends,  or  such  persons  as -could 
be  recommended  by  the  vicar  and  his 
family,  or  any  really  serious  person.  The 
latter  clause  gave  direful  offence  to  many 
of  the  bustling  doing-good  folks  of  the 
neighbourhood,  who,  in  spite  of  the  daily 

evidence, 


evidence  .borne  by  the  great  ifUpmemenr 
in  moraEty,  deanttbess-;  industry,  sobriety; 
add  quietheas  o£  the  poor  around  tbera-— 
aftheir  own  unostentatious  piety,  and  the 
manifest  usefulness  of  their  lives,  refined' 
to  acknowledge  any  thing  even  approach- 
ing: to  religion,  in  the  Hardcasttle*y  the 
Mehrilles,  the  Grey  shams,  the  Staucrosses, 
the  Clarendbns,  &&  &e.  of  the  widely  ex- 
tended:  neighbourhood,  who  were  one  and 
all  condemned  as  carnal-minded  lovers 
of  pleasure*  blind  leaders  of  the  blind. 
Yet  among  those  who  now  extended  the 
band  of  mercy  to  Rachel  Thorn  ton,  were 
some*  who  unbiassed  by  dmroh  party, 
chose  to*  see  with  their  owti.  eyes,  and  hear 
with  their  own  ears. 

By  suck  Rachel  was  solemnly  warned 
against  felling  into  her  former  errors,  or 
being. again  led  astray  by  the  ignis  Jatitm 
light  of  pretended  sanctity  and  usefulness. 
By  such  she  was  urged  to  make  her  deeds 
exceed  her  professions,  and  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  no  society  *r  charity  should  be 

paramount 
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paramount  to  the  care  of  her  family,  and 
the  discharge  of  her  debts ;  that  her  cha- 
rities should  begin  at  home,  and  not  be* 
gin  at  all,  while  a  doubt  could  exist  of 
how  any  just  account  was  to  be  discharg- 
ed; her  past  errors  were  clearly,  though 
kindly,  pointed  out ;  the  rocks  and  quick- 
Sftnda  on  which  she  was  wrecked  were 
clearly  marked  out  in  the  chart  drawn  for 
her  future  guidance,  which  was  plenti- 
fully provided  with  lighthouses  and  bea- 
cons, to  guard  her  from  future  danger. 
.  Thus  prepared,  and  full  of  health,  spirits, 
and  hope,  Rachel  took  possession  of  her 
new  abode,  on  the  finest  day  of  a  fine  and 
forward  spring :  her  little  garden  was  gay 
With  all  the  rich  and.  flaunting  beauties 
of  the  lovely  season,  and  her  house  every 
where  bore  marks  of  the  active  kindness 
and  ready  hand  of  friendship.  In  the 
distress  of  Rachel,  Mrs.  Yerbury  had  good 
naturedly  forgotten  her  own ;  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Elford,  written  in  the  full  buoyancy 
of  unbroken  spirits,  in  which  she .  pro- 
nounced 
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flounced  herself  the  happiest  of  women,' 
and  her  husband  the  best  and  kindest  of 
God's  creatures,  dried  up  the  last  of  Mrs. 
Yertmry's  tears,  and  wiped  away  the  last 
faint  trace  of  resentment  towards  her 
former  favourite.  For  Maria  or  her  hus- 
band, she  had  long  felt  onty  affection,  and 
now  hastened  to  hold  out  the  olive  branch, 
and  offer  every  possible  assistance  to  "  poor 
dear  Rachel  Thornton,  who  is  better  than 
nine  out  of  ten  of  those  who  condemn 
her.  -  It  is  difficult  to  judge  of  untried 
,  circumstances ;  nobody  knows  what  that 
young  thing  has  suffered  ;  however  I  will 
take  care  her  new  establishment  shall  be 
well  stocked  with  groceries  of  every  kind, 
no  small  consideration  in  housekeeping,  as 
I  can  tell;  and  she  shall  never  want  a  five 
pound  note  either,  while  I  have  one,  unless 
her  conduct  be  very  bad  indeed;  we  owe' 
her  something,  and  I  hate  debts." 

Thus  with  Mrs.  Yerbury's  groceries; 
Mrs.  Melville's  linen  and  china,  Clara's 
beds  and  bedding,  Mrs.  Hardcastle's  fur. 
•••  in.  d  niture, 
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niture,  to  which  was  added,  that  sent  in 
by  the  "  Friends,"  and  a  supply  of  money 
from  all,  Rachel  Thornton  would  have 
sought  in  vain  for  desires  ungratified,  or 
cause  of  complaint  Her  boy  was  beau- 
tiful and  blooming  as  the  season,  her  girl, 
who,  truth  to  say,  she  seldom  thought  of, 
was  supplied  with  every  luxury  and  kind- 
ness, and  herself  the  mistress  of  a  hand- 
some house,  surrounded  by  cheerful  so- 
ciety, and  every  comfort.  What  then  had 
she  to  fear?  what  had  she  to  regret? 
Nothing,  or  at  least  so  thought  Rachel ; 
and  month  after  mojith  rolled  round  in 
varied  enjoyments,  and  the  cheerful  ful- 
filment of  numerous  duties. 

Thornton  had  now  been  two  years 
gone,  and  no  account  had  as  yet  been  re- 
ceived from  or  of  him.  The  regiment 
still  continued  in  the  East,  or  at  least  such 
parts  of  it  as  remained,  and  were  drafted 
into  other  regiments ;  for  the  one  in  which 
Thornton  was  originally  enrolled  no  longer 
continued  to  exist.    The  name  of  captain 

Thornhill 
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ThorahilTwa&yet  to  be  found  in  the  army 
list ;  but  doubts  which  never  had  existence 
before,  now  arose  almost  to  conviction. 
Was  captain  Thornhill,  Edward  Thorn- 
ton;  if  so,  why  did  he  not  write?  He 
who,  amidst  all  his  faults,  was  ever  fond 
and  anxious  in  every  concern  that  affect- 
ed his  wife  and  children,  was  it  natural, 
was  it  reasonable,  that  years  should  pass 
away  without  his  once  writing  to,  or  in- 
quiring for  them  1  The  thiog  was  im- 
probable, nay,  impossible— at  least  so  said 
Rachel,  who  persuaded  herself,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  strong  doubts  in  the 
minds  of  others,  that  death  had,  ere  this, 
cut  short  Edward's  thread  of  life,  and 
left  her  at  liberty  to  form  another  and  a 
better  connexion— a  belief  by  no  means 
fraught  with  misery ;  for  Rachel  thought 
the  goddess  deeply  in  arrears,  and  was 
well  inclined  to  accept  her  favours,  should 
she  thus  late  offer  the  amende  honorable. 
Inquiries  were  now  set  on  foot  by  Mrs. 
Thornton  and  her  friends;  and  in  this 
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state  of  vacillation  between  hope  and  fear/ 
doubt  and  despondency,  another  year  pass- 
ed on,  in  which  Rachel  began  to  be  dread- 
fully ennuyee,  and  by  degrees  to  extend 
her  hitherto  short  yisits  to  riiore  frequent 
visitations,  when  a  circumstance  came  to 
light,  that  called  for  investigation  and 
prompt  attention.  Within  the  last  few 
years,  Mr,  Yerbury  had,  in  conjunction 
with  a  brother  of  his  wife,  opened  a  bank 
at  the  neighbouring  town  of  Welton, 
and  much  intercourse  had  consequently 
been  kept  up  between  the  two  families. 

William  Eastwald  was  a  good  Quaker, 
of  modern  date ;  and  his  wife,  a  friendly, 
kind-hearted,  liberal  woman,  always  happy 
to  see  her  friends,  who  were  riot  confined 
to  any  church  or  sect;  sufficient  that  they 
were  of  good  conduct  and  character,  to 
ensure  them  a  welcome  at  the  hospitable 
mansion  of  William  and  Anna  Eastwald. 
In  this  family  Rachel  Thornton  soon  be- 
came a  very  frequent  and  favourite  visi- 
tor; Anna  was  poorly,  or  Anna's  children 

were 
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vrete  ill;  William  was  from  home,  or 
company  in  the  house;  and  all  these 
things  made  Rachel's  presence  and  active 
hand  desirable.  Clara  sometimes  ventur- 
ed to  hint  that  the  establishment  at  Hanby 
required  more  attention ;  but  Rachel,  oc- 
cupied with  her  new  friends,  either  slight- 
ly resented  such  remarks,  or  wholly  disre- 
garded them ;  and  both  Clara  and  Sophia 
soon  trembled  for  the  permanence  of  Ra- 
chel's comforts:  they  were,  however,  far 
from  suspecting  the  charm  that  infatuated 
the  half- widowed  Rachel. 

There  was  in  the  house  of  Yerbury 
and  Eastwald,  a  young  man,  of  good  far 
mily  and  appearance,  who  filled  a  confi- 
dential situation,  as  cashier  and  head  clerk, 
in  fact,  who  represented  the  house,  and 
could  transact  any  business,  with  or  with- 
out the  partners.  A  young  man  so  en- 
trusted, was,  of  course,  considered  as  one 
of  the  family,  and  treated  with  every  pos- 
sible degree  of  respect. 

Mrs.  Thornton  was  in  the  constant  habit 
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of  meeting  Thomas  Harcourt  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Eastwald,  and  of  associating  him 
in  her  pursuits,  walks,  and  conversations ; 
she  talked  with  him,  walked  with  him, 
read  with  him,  visited  with  him,  and  con- 
sulted with  him,  until  insensibly  he  was 
associated  with  her  every  thought,  plan, 
and  prospect.  She  now  began  to  shudder 
at  the  bare  idea  of  Thornton  returning, 
and  persuaded  herself,  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  a  doubt,  that  he  was  long  since 
swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  Never 
had  Rachel  sought  the  approbation  of  her 
husband,  with  one  half  the  care  she  now 
watched  for  one  approving  glance  from 
the  mild  expressive  countenance  of  Haiw 
court  Little  Frederic  was  inexpressibly 
dear  to  his  mother,  but  neve*  so  dear  aa 
when  fondled  and  admired  by  Harcourt; 
the  child's  little  pets  and  angry  tefmpers 
were  all  glossed  over  by  this  kind  friend, 
while  his  beauties  and  good  qualities  were 
generously  pointed  out,  and  warmly  des- 
canted upon. 

"Will 
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"  Will  thee  indeed  be  my  own  father, 
Thomas  ?"  lisped  the  lovely  boy. 

Thomas  pressed  him  in  his  arms — "  That 
is  a  happiness  too  great  for  me,  my  dar- 
ling ;  thy.  angel  mother  deserved  a  better 
lot,"  replied  he,  in  a  tone  of  deep  feeling. 

Their  eyes  at  that  moment  met,  and  if 
Thomas  Harcourt  knew  not  before,  he 
knew  now  that  the  "  angel  mother"  was  a 
very  mortal  in  her  attachment  to  him. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  politeness, 
the  kindness,  the  brotherly  affection,  of 
this  amiable  young  man  towards  Rachel ; 
yet  he  never  appeared  to  forget  that  she 
was  married ;  and  at  moments  when  she 
would  confidently  speak  of  her  widowed 
state,  he  mildly  reminded  her  that  they 
had  no  proof  of  Thornton's  death,  not 
even  presumptive  proof,  since  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  went  were  almost 
apology  sufficient  for  his  continued  si- 
lence. 

"  And  dost  thee  think  bringing  a  wife 
and  family  to  want  even  the  shelter  of  a 
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roof,  a  sufficient  apology  for  absolute  de- 
sertion ?— Is  that  thy  creed,  Thomas?" 
asked  Rachel,  in  the  softest  tones. 
.  "  Alas,  no,"  replied  he,  "  I  believe  thee 
knowest  full  well  that  I  cannot  conceive 
the  possibility  of  deserting  a  wife  and  fa- 
mily, and  such  a  wife,  and  such  children. 
Good  Heavens !  how  worse  than  a  brute 
must  a  man  become  before  he  could  act 
thus !" 

"  He  must,  Thomas,  more  so  than  poor 
Edward,  with  all  his  faults,  could  ever  be- 
come. No,  no,  his  earthly  sorrows  and 
connexions  are  all  passed  away,  thee  may- 
est  be  assured." 

"  I  wish  I  could  be  assured  of  it,  and 
end  this  tormenting  state  of  uncertainty," 
replied  he,  passionately,  as  pressing  her 
hand  between  both  his,  he  suddenly  let  it 
fall,  and  hastened  from  the  room,  leaving 
her  in  a  state  of  mind  quite  new  to  her- 
self, but  sufficiently  pleasing  to  be  indul- 
ged in  with  delight. 

From  this  time  there  was  a  visible  dif- 
ference 
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ference  in  the  conduct,  and  apparently  in 
the  character  of  Rachel;  the  very  tones 
of  her  voice  seemed  changed,  and  became 
those  of  sentiment  and  feeling ;  insensibly 
her  manners  assumed  the  characteristic  of 
one  decidedly  in  love,  and  passionately  at- 
tached. 

In  Harcourt  too  there  was  a  visible 
difference ;  and  whether  at  Hanby,  or  at 
Wei  ton,  the  same  house  generally  held 
them.  Rachel  had  but  to  half  express  a 
wish,  and  she  was  transported  to  where- 
ever  her  wishes  directed — Thomas  Har- 
court's  phaeton,  or  a  chaise,  with  Thomas 
as  an  escort,  was  always  at  hand,  and  Ra- 
chel failed  not  to  profit  by  it.  Hence  she 
was  almost  as  seldom  to  be  found  at  her 
establishment  at  Hanby,  as  she  had  for* 
merly  been  at  the  Clovers. 

Things  had  gone  on  in  this  way  for 
several  months,  when  the  partners,  who 
had  often  given  him  a  rather  plain  hint, 
found  it  their  duty  to  speak  out,  and  tell 
Thomas  Harcourt,  that  unless  he  could 
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determine  to  pay  more  attention  to  their 
concerns,  and  less  to  those  of  Rachel 
Thornton,  they  should  be  obliged  to  suj>» 
ply  his  place  with  some  fess  occupied 
person* 

Thomas  started  as  one  awakened  front 
a  dream;  he  was  not  aware  he  had  been 
neglectful  of  them,  or  particularly  atten- 
tive to  Mrs*  Thornton ;  a  few  minutes' 
conversation,  however,  served  to  convince 
him  of  both.  With  a  proper  apology, 
and  a  blush  of  self-condemnation,  he  re- 
turned industriously  to  his  business,  re- 
solved not  to  let  female  blandishments 
again  lead  him  from  his  duty.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  wise  resolution,  he  de- 
clined, with  that  sweetness  of  manner  of 
which  he  was  perfect  master,,  an  invita- 
tion from  Rachel  to  accompany  her  to 
Banwell,  and  from  thence  home  to  Hanby. 

"  Thee  forgettest*  ray  dear  Rachel," 
said  Anna  Eastwald,  observing  the  disap- 
pointed countenance  of  her  friend,  "  that 
Thomas  is  engaged  in  an  employ  of  trust 

and 
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and  confidence,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
with  convenience,  be  so  much  thy  cava* 
Mere  servante  as  thee  desirest." 

"  I  assure  thee,  Anna,"  replied  .Mrs. 
Thornton,  "  I  da  not  forget  it;  but 
after  the  bank  doses  to-morrow,  he  could 
surely  take  me  to  Banwell,  and  on  first 
day  to  Hanby;  he  might  return  second 
day  evening,  and  would  be  absent  from 
business  but  one  day ;  and  some  change 
is  needful  from  so  sedentary  a  life." 

"  Thomas  should  feel  greatly  obliged 
by  thy  consideration,  Rachel;  but  dost 
thee  recollect  how  many  days  he  has,  for 
the  last  five  months*  been  from  business** 
nay,  how  many  weeks,  his  Cleopatra  has 
allured  him  from  his  sedentary  employ  ? 
nay,  do  not  look  offended — oar  young 
Mark  Antony  must  be  called  to  his  senses/' 

"  I  do  not  like  thy  terms  or  inferences, 
Anna— they  savour  too  much  of  satirical 
levity ;  why  am  I  to  be  called  Cleopatra?" 

"  Simply  because  thee  leadest  our  young 
friend  about  in  silken  cords,  teaching  him, 
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by  the  magic  of  thy  voice  and  smile,  to 
neglect  his  kingdom — that  is,  the  bank — 
and  the  concerns  of  his  subjects,  or  in 
other  words,  his  customers." 

"  Ah,  Anna,  thee  art  happily  married, 
and  canst  little  understand  the  feelings  of 
those  who  are  not,"  replied  Rachel,  with 
tears. 

"  In  that  thee  art  a  little  mistaken,"  re- 
sumed her  friend ;  "  I  can  well  under- 
stand thy  feelings,  and  it  is  in  pity  to 
them  that  I  would  advise  thee  to  keep  out 
of  the  company  of  Harcourt,  who  is  hand- 
some,  and  amiable,  and,  for  all  I  know,  ho- 
nourable ;  but  he  is  the  son  of  a  proud 
particular  father,  and  seven  years  thy  ju- 
nior:  beside,  Rachel,  thee  art  a  wife" 

"  I  was  a  wife,  Anna— a  most  unfortu- 
nate one;  but  nothing  can  persuade  me  I 
am  one  now :  however  that  may  be,  let 
me  assure  thee,  that  nothing  can  be  morfe 
pure  than  my  intercourse  with  Thomas 
Harcourt.  He  is  perfectly  aware  of  my 
painful  situation,  and  has  never  declared 

himself 
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himself  my  lover  — -  why  then  should  I 
avoid  his  company  ?" 

"  To  avoid  evil  speaking,  my  dear,  and 
more  than  that,  to  avoid  thy  own  weak- 
ness— that  of  loving  too  well." 

"  I  shall  be  careful,  Anna,  not  to  love 
better  than  I  am  beloved;  but  a  warm 
heart  requires  something  on  which  to  la- 
vish its  fondness." 

Frederic  at  that  instant  came  in,  glow- 
ing with  health  and  animation-1-"  There,'* 
returned  Anna,  pointing  to  him,  "  is  a 
something  to  love — an  object  for  all  thy 
fondness — one  thee  may  est  love  without 


sin." 


To  attempt  arguing  with  the  prejudices 
or  passions  of  people,  is  but  waste  of 
words  and  time ;  Mrs.  Eastwald  therefore 
withdrew,  leaving  Rachel  to  the  caresses 
of  her  child :  she  had  discharged  her  con- 
science, by  warning  her,  and  she  had  also 
complied  with  the  desire  of  Mr.  Hard- 
castle,  who  thought  a  hint  would  come 
better  from    Mrs.  Eastwald  than  from 

him, 
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him,  and  a  hint,  he  thought,  would  be 
sufficient  to  recall  Rachel  to  herself;  he 
was,  however,  doomed  to  prove  his  judg- 
ment not  infallible. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Among  the  little  society  who  sought  a 
home  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Thornton,  was 
a  very  lovely  girl,  the  orphan  of  an  old 
college  friend  of  George  Hardcastle,  who 
had,  in  a  fit  of  boyish  passion,  secretly 
married  a  beautiful  but  low-born  and  por- 
tionless girl,  and  by  so  doing,  had  cut  off 
all  his  prospects  of  success  in  this  lift.  A 
dependant  himself  on  the  bounty  of  a 
stern,  haughty  uncle,  his  very  medns  of 
existence  depended  on  his  marriage  being 
kept  secret  —  a  marriage  contracted  at 
nineteen,  which  at  twenty-four  made  his 
misery  instead  of  his  happirfess ;   while 

his 
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hit  uncle  was  urging  him  to  ask  tine  hand 
of  a  woman  already  So  dangetous  to  hi* 
honour  (pewe  h*  had  iionfc),  that  he  dared 
not  trust  himself  in  her  cotnphny.  This 
severe  struggle  soon  broke  up  a  constitu- 
tion already  undermined,  and  originally 
delicate;  disease  was  making  rapid  ad- 
vances on  him,  when  death  released  from 
her  ill-fated  union  the  poor  woman,  who> 
in  her  own  sphere,  might  have  found  hap- 
piness, but  out  of  it,  continually  exposed 
to  suspicion,  and  writhing  under  the  lashes 
of  pride  and  undeserved  ignominy,  had 
been  miserable.  Her  death,  however, 
came  too  late  to  save  the  dying  Wilmott 
— in  a  few  weeks  he  followed  her  to  the 
grave,  leaving  the  only  remaining  pledge 
of  their  mutual  ^misfortune  to  the  care 
and  guardianship  of  his  long-tried  friend, 
George  Hardcastle,  with  a  few  hundreds 
only  for  her  support.  To  his  uncle,  Wil- 
tnott  wrote  a  full  confession  of  his  folly, 
his  love,  his  repentance,  and  its  conse- 
quence; which  letter  Hardcastle  forward- 
ed 
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ed  immediately  after  the  death  of  his 
friend ;  and  received,  by  return  of  post,  a 
pressing  invitation  to  Wilmott  Court,  an 
invitation  he  lost  no  time  in  accepting. 

Having,  in  answer  to  an  hundred  in- 
quiries, succeeded  in  convincing  the  old 
gentleman  that  Charles  was  really  mar- 
ried — that  his  wife,  though  poor,  was 
beautiful  and  virtuous — and  that  the  little 
Charlotte  was  really  the  offspring  of  this 
union — "  Poor  fellow  !w  cried  the  old  man, 
"  he  asks  my  forgiveness,  but  he  never 
offended  me — this  was  his  only  act  of  dis- 
obedience, and  of  this  I  was  ignorant. 
God  grant  he  had  lived !  I  would  cheer- 
fully have  forgiven  him,  and  his  child 
might  have  been  provided  for;  but  the 
estates,  Mr.  Hardcastle,  are  entailed  on 
male  heirs,  of  which  there  are  enough.  I 
always  hated  low  people,  and  mal-alli- 
ances ;  it  is  therefore  unnecessary,  as  poor 
Charles  is  gone,  that  this  girl  should  ever 
be  made  acquainted  with  her  father's  fa- 
mily, or  they  with  her.    I  will  settle  a 

hundred 
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hundred  a-year  on  her,  but  will  never  see 
her." 

George  Hardcastle  did  not  think  a 
knowledge  of  her  family  likely  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  or  interest  of  his  ward ; 
if  however  it  should  ever  appear  so,  it 
was  in  his  power  fully  to  prove  it ;  he  did 
not  therefore  attempt  combating  the  old 
gentleman's  prejudices,  but  contented 
himself  with  getting  such  a  sum  of  mo- 
ney transferred  in  the  child's  natae,  as 
should  secure  her  a  hundred  pounds  a- 
y  ear.  By  the  will  of  Charles  Wilmott  he 
was  made  sole  trustee  of  whatever  pro- 
perty she  may  possess,  until  she  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-three. 

For  twelve  years  Charlotte  had  been 
the  employment  and  delight  of  a  very 
amiable,  well-informed  widow  lady,  *  who 
had  discharged  a  mother's  duties,  and 
watched  over  the  orphan  with  the  same, 
or  rather  greater  care  and  kindness,  than 
had  been  shewn  her  own  two  daughters ;. 
the  addition  of  a  hundred  pounds  a-year 

to 
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to  her  income,  was  of  consequence  to  this 
excellent  woman,  while  no  money  could 
repay  her  maternal  kindness. 

Thus  well  provided  for,  Charlotte  knew 
not  the  want  of  a  mother,  and  grew  up  a 
lovely,  amiable,  Well-informed,  and  accom- 
plished girl.  She  had  just  attained  her 
eighteenth  year,  when  death  robbed  her 
of  this  truly  valuable  friend;  and  Mr. 
Hardcastle  was  somewhat  surprised  to  re- 
ceive from  her  a  request  that  she  might 
for  the  future  reside  somewhere  in  his 
neighbourhood,  as  near  to  Welton  as  pos- 
sible, assigning  as  a  reason  that  she  had 
formerly  fcnbwn  Mrs;  Eastwald,  for  whom 
she  had  a  great  friendship. 

Thinking  that  a  girl  of  eighteen  had 
some  right  to.  a  choice  of  residence,  and 
wishing  to  have  an  eye  over  her  himself, 
Mr.  Hardcastle,  by  the  advice  of  his  wife 
and  sister,  placed  Miss  Wilmott  with  Ra- 
chel Thornton,  at  the  same  time  caution- 
ing her  against  joining  the  many  societies 

and 
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and  committees  to  which  Rachel  still  con- 
tinued attached. 

Of  Mrs.  Thornton,  however,  Charlotte 
saw  but  little ;  Rachel  was  almost  con* 
stantly  at  Welton,  and  to  that  place,  after 
a  very  few  weeks,  Miss  Wilmott  seemed 
to  have  taken  a  decided  aversion*  She  spent 
much  of  her  time  at  Mount  Bank,  at 
Melville  Lodges  and  at  the  vicarage,  but 
Shrunk  with /disgust  Jbm  Jfe.  Yerbjury 
and  her  circle,  and ,  seldom  named  Mrs. 
Edstwald ;  nor  did  she  appear  to  have  any 
affection  for  Mrs.  Thornton  or  her  inmate* 
who  were  now  indeed  reduced  to  three 
beside  herself,  and  with  them  Charlotte 
had  not  one  idea  in  eofmnon ;  yet  it  Was 
observed,  that  whenever  Mrs.  Thornton, 
who,  from  her  polished  manners  and  liberal 
sentiments,  bright  have  been  a  companion, 
was  at  home,  Miss  Wilmott  sedulously 
shunned  the  house,  and  usually  passed 
that  time  with  Mrs.  Melville  or  lady 
Starcross,  two  houses  of  which  Rachel 
had  not  the  entrfa 

Several 
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Several  times  at  Welton,  and  twice  at 
Hanby,  she  bad  seen  Mr;  Harcburt,  but 
bis  manner  was  politely  distant ;  and  Char* 
lotte  scarcely  appeared  to  see  him,  and 
was  never  heard  to  mention  his  name. 

She  had  now  been  twelve  months  a 
nominal  resident  at  Hanby,  though  seldom 
there,  except  when  visiting  at  the  vicarage, 
from  whence  poor  little  Frederic  Thornton 
had  several  times  driven  her.  Sophia  had 
been  prevailed  on  to  answer  for  the  little 
boy  at  the  font,  when  her  husband  be- 
stowed on  him  his  baptismal  appellation 
and  benediction ;  and  feeling  the  import- 
ance of  a  promise  totally  neglected  by  his 
other  sponsors,  she  often  made  the  little 
fellow  the  companion  of  her  own  children, 
for  days,  and  sometimes  weeks.  Miss 
Wilmott  was  very  fond  of  children,  and 
doated  on  Sophia's  little  group,  but  from 
Frederic  she  turned  with  an  instinctive 
kind  of  horror,  with  which,  at  times,  she 
seemed  to  struggle  ineffectually. 

"Poor  Frederic  is  not  a  favourite  of 
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yours,  Charlotte— how  happens  it?"  said 
Sophia  one  day  when  the  child  and  his 
mother  were  present. 

Miss  Wilmott  blushed  and  smiled  with- 
out replying,  when  Rachel  coldly  remarked 
— "  Charlotte  would  be  a  monopolizer,  and 
grudge  even  childhood  a  participation  in 
the'care&es  of  her  favourites." 

Charlotte  trembled,  turned  deadly  pale, 
attempted  to  speak,  but  could  not ;  when, 
bursting  into  tears,  she  hastily  rose,  and 
ran  from  the  room. 

For  some  time  it  had  been  observed 
that  Miss  Wilmott  grew  pale  and  thin, 
that  her  spirits  were  unequal,  and  her. 
pursuits  no  longer  interesting ;  company 
rather  annoyed  than  amused  her,  and  a 
languid  listlessness  hung  about  her,  that 
greatly  alarfhed  her  friends,  .particularly 
the  vicar,  who  remembering,  with  painful 
exactness,  the  symptoms  of  that  malady' 
which  proved  fatal  to  her  father,  whom 
she  very  much  resembled,  urged  her  to 
have  medical  advice ;  but  Charlotte  assured' 

him 
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him  sbe  was  perfectly  well,  only  unac- 
countably idle ;  and  day  after  day  deferred 
seeing  his  medical  friend. 

Scarcely  had  Mrs.  Thornton  left  the 
vicarage  on  the  morning  of  Miss  Wil- 
mott's  extraordinary  emotion,  when  lady 
Starcross  came  in,  and  to  her  Mrs.  Hard- 
castle  related  the  scene  which  had  just 
taken  place,  expressing  her  astonishment 
that  Charlotte  should  continue  to  reside 
with  any  one  for  whom  she  felt  so  little 
kindness. 

*  Poor  girl,"  replied  her  ladyship,  "  we 
must  assist  her  to  shake  off  this  nervous- 
ness, and  find  another  home  for  her ;  this 
gadabout  idle  demi-Quaker,  is  neither  a 
proper  companion  herself,  nor  her  house  a 
proper  home  for  an  elegant  young  woman 
of  refined  mind  and  manners." 

"  We  have  ventured  to  hint  as  much 
to  Miss  Wilmott,  but  she  always  expresses 
herself  satisfied,  and  says  she  would,  on 
no  account,  give  up  the  independence  of  a 
home,  or  Clara  would  much  like  her  to 

reside 
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reside  with  them  entirely,  and  George  in* 
sists  on  her  being  allowed  to  do  as  she 
chooses." 

"  George  is  right ;  nothing  is  so  un- 
pleasant to  young  people,  as  to  feel  them- 
selves restrained  to  a  certain  line  of  con* 
duct;  we  old  people  should  hide  our 
machinery,  if  we  wish  to  direct :  nay,  do 
not  smile  so  saucily —-those  young  things 
will  force  you  to  look  old,  whether  or 
not;  But  where  is  Charlotte  ?  an  idea  has 
just  occurred  to  me  that  I  think  will  be 
of  service  to  her." 

Mrs.  Hardcastle  sent  the  little  Sophia 
to  Miss  Wilmott's  room,  to  say,  aunt 
Starcross  was  below  and  wished  to  see  her. 

Charlotte  immediately  appeared,  bring- 
ing back  Sophia  in  her  hand— she  looked 
thin  and  pale,  but  was,  as  usual,  cheerful 
and  smiling. 

"  Charlotte,"  said  the  old  lady,  *  I  am 
come  to  steal  you;— yes,  positively  to  run 
away  with  you ;  so  I  hope  you  will  not 
offer  much  resistance,  but  quietly  yield  to 

what 
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what  is  inevitably  your  fate,  namely,  a 
residence  of  some  months  with  an  old 
woman ." 

"  Your  ladyship  is  very  kind  to  wish 
to  burden  yourself  with  one  of  the  most 
idle  girls  in  the  kingdom.  I  know  not 
how  it  happens,  my  dear  mother  used  to  call 
me  her  most  industrious  child,  and  praise 
my  activity ;  but  now,  I  do  not  any  thing, 
and  am  almost  too  indolent  to  live ;  your 
ladyship  must  not,  therefore,  expect  amuse- 
ment or  assistance  from  me,  and  will,  per- 
haps, now  feel  inclined  to  retract  your 
kind  invitation." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  my  young  friend :  the 
fact  is,  I  am  going  to  take  Maggy  Mel- 
ville a  tour  round  the  coast,  not  in  search 
of  health,  but  for  improvement;  now  it 
strikes  me  you  can  take  her  off  my  hands 
a  great  deal,  and  that  you  will  be  pleasant 
companions  for  each  other." 

Charlotte,  who  was  exceedingly  fond  of 
Miss  Melville,  embraced  the  proposal  with 
pleasure ;  and  for  the  next  four  months 

travelled 
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travelled  with  every  possible  advantage 
round  the  south  and  south-east  coasts; 
but  neither  her  health  nor  her  spirits 
seemed  improved  by  the  journey ;  on  the 
contrary,  some  indications  of  cough  had 
induced  lady  Starcross  to  hasten  their 
return  home. 

On  their  return  home,  Charlotte  would 
have  taken  possession  of  her  apartment  at 
Hanby,  where  two  inmates  only  now  re- 
mained; but  it  was  the  wish  of  her  guar- 
dian and  of  Mrs.  Grey  sham,  that  she  should 
defer  doing  so  for  the  present 

Mrs.  Thornton  was  so  seldom,  at  home, 
and  when  there,  so  generally  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Hareourt,  that  they  could .  not 
think  her  house  a  home  of  comfort ;  be- 
side, Rachel  was  in  frequent  embarrass* 
meats,  her  rent  was  seldom  ready,  and 
her  bills,  were  paid  with  extreme  difficulty; 
80  that  her  friends  had  serious  fears  for  the 
consequences.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  was  judged  prudent  for  Charlotte  to 
accept  an  invitation  from  Mrs.  Greysham, 

vol*  in.  e  whose 
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whose  house  was  situated  more  southerly, 
and  better  calculated  for  an  invalid  than 
that  of  lady  Starcross,  Melville  Lodge,  or 
the  vicarage. 

Clara  was  one  day  rallying  her  young 
friend  on  her  reasons  for  rejecting  the 
honourable  addresses  of  a  gentleman,  who 
had  for  more  than  a  year  sought  to  render 
himself  agreeable  to  her,  and  who  all  her 
friends  considered  a  very  desirable  con- 
nexion.— "  If  your  hostess  could  but  prove 
herself  a  widow,  she  would  be  married 
before  you,  notwithstanding  her  poverty 
and  children,"  said  Clara. 

"  Perhaps  so,"  replied  Charlotte,  with  a 
sigh.  "  Children  sometimes  prove  attrac- 
tions, if  they  are  handsome.  But  do  you 
think  she  really  is  not  a  widow  ?" 

"  I  feel  certain  she  is  not.  The  *  cap- 
tain Thornhill,'  who  we  did  not  then  en- 
tertain a  doubt  was  Thornton,  is,  by  the 
army  list,  still  in  the  East  Indies;  his 
name,  to  be  sure,  is  found  in  another  regi- 
ment 
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ment  than  that  we  had  reason  to  think 
Thornton  belonged  to,  and  on  that  ac- 
count Rachel  persists  in  thinking  it  is  not 
him,  and  that  her  husband  is  dead." 

Scarcely  had  the  words  escaped  her  lips, 
before  Rachel  was  announced.—-"  I  came/' 
said  she,  "  to  look  after  our  friend  Char* 
lotte,  of  whose  health  I  have  heard  but 
an  indifferent  account.  Is  it  indeed  true 
that  she  intends  to  winter  at  Mount 
Bank  ?" 

*  I  hope  it  is,"  replied  Clara,  w  particu- 
larly as  her  being  here  is  rather  an  advan- 
tage to  you ;  and  we  certainly  lie  much 
more  sheltered  from  the  keen'  air  than  you 
do  in  the  town." 

"  And  thee  wouldst  shelter  Charlotte 
from  every  rough  blast,  Clara,  as  thee  hast 
thyself  been  sheltered." 

"  I  would  indeed,  and  you  too,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Thornton,  if  it  were  possible." 

"  If  that  profession  be  true,  why  re- 
mind me  of  a  name  to  which  I  owe  all 
my  sorrows,  that  I  would  willingly  for* 

E  2  get, 
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get,  and  which  there  exists  no  reason  for 
ever  pronouncing,  especially  as  he  to  whom 
I  owe  it  is  undoubtedly  removed  from 
this  life  r 

"  Supposing  him  to  be  removed  from 
this  life,  which  is  by  no  means  probable, 
could  you  so  far  forget  the  man  with 
whom  you  lived  four  years — the  husband 
of  your  youth — the  father  of  your  chil- 
dren, as  to  desire  his  very  name  should 
not  be  mentioned !  is  this  possible  ?" 

"  It  is  very  possible,  Clara ;  but  I  can 
well  believe  it  sounds  strange  to  thee,  to 
whom  sorrow  is  scarcely  known  by  name, 
and  whose  happiness  has  been  increased 
by  marriage.  But  I — what  have  I  gained 
that  I  should  not  be  glad  to  lose  by  the 
name  of  Thornton  ?" 

"  Your  children,  Rachel." 

"  My  child,  thee  shouldst  say,  for  Emi- 
ly is  dead  to  me:  Hannah  Thornton 
teaches  her  to  despise  me,  and  the  other 
members  of  this  hopeful  family  teach  her 
to  hate  me.    I  have  not  seen  the  child  but 

once 
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once  the  last  six  months,  and  that  was  in 
the  meeting;  and  when  coming  out  I 
would  have  spoken  to  her,  Joseph  Thorn- 
ton caught  her  arm,  and  quite  dragged  her 
away;  while  his  wife  fairly  pushed  her  into 
the  carriage,  and  hastened  after,  as  if  afraid 
I  should  seize  the  child  by  force.  I  was 
so  shocked,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
support  of  Thomas  Harcourt's  arm,  I 
should  have  fallen." 

49  Have  you  not  made  any  effort  to  see 
the  child  since  ?"  asked  Charlotte. 

"  Yes,  I  have,"  replied  the  mother ; 
44  Thomas  Harcourt  wrote  to  them,  saying 
I  wished  to  have  her  a  little  time  at  Wei- 
ton.  The  fact  is,  Thomas  himself  desired 
to  see  more  of  Emily  than  he  has  done." 

44  And  did  she  not  come  to  you  ?" 

44  On  the  contrary,  a  note  was  sent,  say- 
ing they  would — I  am  almost  ashamed  to 
repeat  it — they  would  never  permit  the 
innocent  child  to  come  under  a  roof  where 
her  mother  sought  to  disgrace  herself  and 
children  by  a  neglect  of  common  decency. 

E3  The 
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The  only  intercourse  they  would  sanction, 
would  be  in  the  house  and  presence  of 
George  Hardcastle,  stipulating  .  that  I 
should  be  alone,  at  least  that  Thomas 
should  not  be  with  me.  Such  terms  I  of 
course  have  rejected,  and  therefore  con- 
sider the  child  as  dead  to  me." 

"  Is  Mr.  Harcourt  acquainted  with  all 
this,  Rachel  ?"  asked  Clara. 

"  Oh,  certainly ;  I  have  no  secrets  from 
him." 

4 

"Good  God,  is  that  possible P  burst 
from  the  pale  and  quivering  lips  of  Char- 
lotte; but  quickly. recovering  herself,  she 
quietly  said — "  Then  you  consent  to  re- 
sign your  child  for— -for  what  shall  I 

call  him — your  lover  ?" 

"  Thee  mayest  call  him  so,  Charlotte, 
for  such,  but  for  this  dire  uncertainty,  and 
dearer  than  that,  he  would  be,  and  1  then 
might  hope  for  happiness,  and  freedom 
from  debt." 

w  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Harcourt  is 

entirely 
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entirely  dependent  on  his  father,  who  hafc 
other  views  for  him  ?" 

"  No,  I  was  not  aware  of  it ;  but  his  fa- 
ther cannot  live  for  ever." 

"  How  can  you  talk  thus !"  exclaimed 
Clara.  "Were  your  husband  dead,  you 
ought  nqt  to  marry  again,  unless  a  very 
desirable  opportunity  occurred.  But  he 
is  not  dead,  and  you  wilfully  deceive 
yourself  in  faneying  him  so. — For  God's 
sake,  Rachel,  awake  from  this  disgraceful 
delirious  dream !" 

"  There  is  nothing  disgraceful,  Clara,  in 
loving,  or  being  beloved,  by  an  amiable 
and  disengaged  man.  My  affections  have 
been  insulted,  and  thrown  back  on  myself; 
I  am  yet  yopng  to  look  forward  ta  happy 
years,  and  to  love  as  warmly  and  as  fondly 


as  ever." 


* "  And  you  love  this  young  man,  Ra- 
chel ?w 

"  I  shall  not  deny  it,  Clara." 
"We  will  not  suppose,  Rachel,  that 
Mr.  Harcourt  did  not  seek  your  love ;  but 

£  4  he 
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he  well  knew  he  could  not  marry  you. 
Hence  his  addresses  are  dishonourable, 
and  you  should  have  resented  them '  as 
an  insult." 

"  Ob,  how  little  dost  thee  know  Tho- 
mas !  He  could  neither  act  dishonour- 
ably, nor  insult  any  one;  he  at  least  is 
free  from  blame." 

"  Itetme  ask  you  one  question,  Mi's. 
Thornton,  and  entreat  ycta  will  answer  it 
candidly,"  gasped  Charlotte,  with  lips  of 
deathlike  paleness — "  did  he  ever  seek  to 
win  your  affections— did  he  ever  offer  you 
his  heart  or  hand  ?" 

"  Now,  Charlotte,  thee  art  in  my 
power,  and  I  might  torment  thee ;  but  I 
am  generous  as  well  as  candid.  Thomas 
never  did  offer  me  his  hand  or  his  heart — 
he  never  said,  '  I  love  thee,  Rachel ;'  but 
I  think  he  does.  He  cannot  marry  thee, 
Charlotte — I  therefore  hope  he  wili  per- 
suade himself  to  marry  me." 

•'  Thank  God  then  he  is  not  unworthy  p 

cried 
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cried  Charlotte,  and  sunk   fainting  into 
the  arms  of  Clara. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  astonishment 
of  Mrs.  Greysham  at  the  half  avowal  this 
conversation  had  drawn  from  both  her 
guests ;  she  however  had  the  still  insensi- 
ble'girl  carried  to  her  bedchamber;  and 
telling  Rachel  she  should  look  to  her  for 
an  explanation,  followed  the  servants. 

Miss  Wilmott  did  not  allow  her  kind 
protectress  to  seek  explanation  from  any- 
one. No  sooner  was  she  recovered,  than 
throwing  her  arms  around  the  neck  of 
Clara,  she  implored  to  be  forgiven  for  her 
want  of  ingenuity—"  Yet,"  continued  she, 
"  while  I  thought  him  unworthy,  I  never 
could  utter  his  name,  or  acknowledge  I 
knew  him." 

Although  relieved  by  the  tears  she  had 
shed,  Charlotte  still  trembled  so  violently, 
that  Mrs.  Greysham  insisted  she  should 
try  to  sleep,  promising  to  send  her  dinner 
up  stairs,  and  visit  her  again  in  the  even- 
ing, *  when,"  said  she,  Cf  I  shall  be  ready 

£  5  to 
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to  receive  your  confessions,  if  you  have 
any  to  make.  I  suspect  there  is  nothing 
very  terrible  to  reveal ;  a  little  love,  a  lit- 
tle pique,  and  a  little  pride,  will  perhaps 
explain  all,  and  account  at  the  same  time 
for  the  train  of  disagreeable  symptoms  that 
have  so  long  annoyed  us.  Who  would  have 
suspected  you  of  being  so  sly  a  little  puss  ? 
Poor  Mandeville !  here  will  be  a  solution 
to  the  problem  of  his  rejection  too,  I  ex- 
pect. There,  go  to  sleep,  and  when  you 
awake,  out  with  this  hoarded  secret,  which 
has  so  long  been  preying  like  a  worm  on 
your  damask  cheek ;  its  mischief  will 
then  perhaps  be  over." 

Charlotte  promised  compliance,  and 
Clara,  kindly  kissing  her  pale  cheek,  left 
her  to  repose. 

It  now  appeared  that  Mrs.  Thornton 
was  no  sti  anger  to  all  that  had  distressed 
and  mortified  her  uncomplaining  lodger ; 
she  however  declined  entering  on  it,  say- 
ing, she  had  no  right  to  publish  what  Miss 
Wilmott  chose  to  conceal,  particularly  as 

*  *  _  » 

Charlotte 
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Charlotte  had  never  made  her  a  confident ; 
her  information  might  therefore  be  incor- 
rect. 

Charlotte's  confession  was  soon  made,and 
her  tale  very  simple,  consisting,  as  Mrs. 
Greysham  had  foretold,  of  love,  pique,  and 
pride*  The  cottage  in  which  Charlotte  had 
passed  so  many  happy  years,  under  the  pro* 
tection  of  her  maternal  friend,  was  situated 
near  to  the  country  mansion  of  William 
Harcourt,  esquire,  a  merchant  of  high  re- 
spectability—a  man  of  large  property— an 
excellent  father  to  a  fine  family  of  sons 
and  daughters — a  good  neighbour,  and  a 
liberal-minded  Quaker.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  winter  weeks,  the  family 
lived  at  this  mansion ;  the  old  gentleman 
and  his  eldest  son  joining  them  as  often  as 
their  business  in  town  would  permit.  For 
many  years  they  were  among  the  few  fa- 
milies with  whom  Mrs.  Feversham  was 
on  intimate  terms ;  and  the  young  people, 
accustomed  to  the  society  of  each  other, 

e6     .  .    grew 
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grew  up  with  the  familiarity  and 
ness  of  brothers  and  sisters. 

As  Charlotte  Wilmott  opened  into  wo- 
manhood, of  almost  perfect  loveliness,  a 
warmer  sentiment  than  fraternal  love 
sprung  up  in  the  bosom  of  Thomas  Har- 
court ;  nor  was  he  slow  in  kindling  a  re- 
sponsive flame  in  the  innocent,  unguarded 
heart  of  the  orphan.  For  months  the 
young  people  enjoyed  all  the  luxury  of 
love,  unsuspected  by  either  family,  and 
without  a  care  beyond  the  present  mo- 
ment. At  length,  however,  Mrs.  Har- 
court,  with  whom  her  son  Thomas  was  a 
mighty  favourite,  began  to  suspect  that 
there  existed  too  good  an  understanding 
between  him  and  the  pretty  Charlotte ; 
which  suspicions  being  communicated  to 
her  husband,  William  Harcourt  made  no 
delay  in  questioning  his  son  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  forthwith  discovered  all,  and  even 
more  than  Thomas  had  himself  discovered; 

To  determine  and  to  act  were  the  same 
thing  with  the  prompt,  steady  merchant. 

— "  I  like 
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— ."  I  like  the  maiden  well,  Thomas,**  said 
he ;  "  but  thou  art  too  young  to  marry ; 
and  if  thou  wert  older,  Charlotte  cannot 
be  a  helpmeet  for  thee ;  the  religious  per* 
suasion  in  which  she  has  been  educated  is 
opposed  to  thine,  or  at  least  differs  from 
it :  her  birth  is  obscure  and  doubtful,  and 
her  fortune  small ;  hence  she  can  never  be 
thy  wife :  my  desire  therefore  is,  that  thou 
wouldst  candidly  state  to  her  these  insur- 
mountable objections,  and  abstain  from 
her  company.  I  need  not  tell  thee,  Thomas, 
I  must  be  obeyed." 

It  was  a  command  much  easier  given 
than  executed,  though  Thomas  did  essay 
to  do  it  many  times,  and  succeeded  so  far 
as  to  make  Charlotte  uneasy,  because  she 
thought  him  ill,  and  even  to  raise  in  her 
mind  some  vague,  undefined  notion,  that 
his  father  did  not  approve  of  his  loving 
her;  but  Charlotte  was  so  purely  inno- 
cent, and  so  totally  unacquainted  with 
worldly  maxims,  or  worldly  prudence, 
that  Harcourt  found  it  impossible  to  state 

his 
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• 

to  receive  your  confessions,  if  you  have 
any  to  make.  I  suspect  there  is  nothing 
very  terrible  to  reveal ;  a  little  love,  a  lit- 
tie  pique,  and  a  little  pride,  will  perhaps 
explain  all,  and  account  at  the  same  time 
for  the  train  of  disagreeable  symptoms  that 
have  so  lopg  annoyed  us.  Who  would  have 
suspected  you  of  being  so  sly  a  little  puss  ? 
Poor  Mandeville !  here  will  be  a  solution 
to  the  problem  of  his  rejection  too,  I  ex* 
peck  There,  go  to  sleep,  and  when  you 
awake,  out  with  this  hoarded  secret,  which 
has  so  long  been  -  preying  like  a  worm  on 
your  damask  cheek ;  its  mischief  will 
then  perhaps  be  over." 

Charlotte  promised  compliance,  and 
Clara,  kindly  kissing  her  pale  cheek,  left 
her  to  repose. 

It  now  appeared  that  Mrs.  Thornton 
was  no  sti  anger  to  all  that  had  distressed 
and  mortified  her  uncomplaining  lodger ; 
she  however  declined  entering  on  it,  say- 
ing, she  had  no  right  to  publish  what  Miss 
Wilmott  chose  to  conceal,  particularly  as 

Charlotte 
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Charlotte  had  never  made  her  a  confident ; 
her  information  might  therefore  be  incor- 
rect. 

Charlotte's  confession  was  soon  made,  and 
her  tale  very  simple,  consisting,  as  Mrs. 
Grey  sham  had  foretold,  of  love,  pique,  and 
pride.  The  cottage  in  which  Charlotte  had 
passed  so  many  happy  years,  under  the  pro* 
tection  of  her  maternal  friend,  was  situated 
near  to  the  country  mansion  of  William 
Harcourt,  esquire,  a  merchant  of  high  re- 
spectability—a man  of  large  property — an 
excellent  father  to  a  fine  family  of  sons 
and  daughters — a  good  neighbour,  and  a 
liberal-minded  Quaker.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  winter  weeks,  the  family 
lived  at  this  mansion ;  the  old  gentleman 
and  his  eldest  son  joining  them  as  often  as 
their  business  in  town  would  permit  For 
many  years  they  were  among  the  few  fa- 
milies with  whom  Mrs.  Feversham  was 
on  intimate  terms ;  and  the  young  people, 
accustomed  to  the  society  of  each  other, 
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grew  up  with  the  familiarity  and  kind- 
ness of  brothers  and  sisters. 

As  Charlotte  Wilmott  opened  into  wo- 
manhood, of  almost  perfect  loveliness,  a 
warmer  sentiment  than  fraternal  love 
sprung  up  in  the  bosom  of  Thomas  Har- 
court ;  nor  was  he  slow  in  kindling  a  re- 
sponsive flame  in  the  innocent,  unguarded 
heart  of  the  orphan.  For  months  the 
young  people  enjoyed  all  the  luxury  of 
love,  unsuspected  by  either  family,  and 
without  a  care  beyond  the  present  mo- 
ment At  length,  however,  Mrs.  Har- 
court,  with  whom  her  son  Thomas  was  a 
mighty  favourite,  began  to  suspect  that 
there  existed  too  good  an  understanding 
between  him  and  the  pretty  Charlotte ; 
which  suspicions  being  communicated  to 
her  husband,  William  Harcourt  made  no 
delay  in  questioning  his  son  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  forthwith  discovered  all,  and  even 
more  than  Thomas  had  himself  discovered; 

To  determine  and  to  act  were  the  same 
thing  with  the  prompt,  steady  merchant. 

— «  I  like 
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—"  I  like  the  maiden  well,  Thomas,"  said 
he;  "  but  thou  art  too  young  to  marry ; 
and  if  thou  wert  older,  Charlotte  cannot 
be  a  helpmeet  for  thee ;  the  religious  per- 
suasion in  which  she  has  been  educated  is 
opposed  to  thine,  or  at  least  differs  from 
it :  her  birth  is  obscure  and  doubtful,  and 
her  fortune  small ;  hence  she  can  never  be 
thy  wife :  my  desire  therefore  is,  that  thou 
wouldst  candidly  state  to  her  these  insur- 
mountable objections,  and  abstain  from 
her  company.  I  need  not  tell  thee,  Thomas, 
I  must  be  obeyed." 

It  was  a  command  much  easier  given 
than  executed,  though  Thomas  did  essay 
to  do  it  many  times,  and  succeeded  so  far 
as  to  make  Charlotte  uneasy,  because  she 
thought  him  ill,  and  even  to  raise  in  her 
mind  some  vague,  undefined  notion,  that 
his  father  did  not  approve  of  his  loving 
her;  but  Charlotte  was  so  purely  inno- 
cent, and  so  totally  unacquainted  with 
worldly  maxims,  or  worldly  prudence, 
that  Harcourt  found  it  impossible  to  state 

his 
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9 

to  receive  your  confessions,  if  you  have 
any  to  make.  I  suspect  there  is  nothing 
very  terrible  to  reveal ;  a  little  love,  a  lit- 
tle pique,  and  a  little  pride,  will  perhaps 
explain  all,  and  account  at  the  same  time 
for  the  train  of  disagreeable  symptoms  that 
have  so  long  annoyed  us.  Who  would  have 
suspected  you  of  being  so  sly  a  little  puss  ? 
Poor  Mandeville !  here  will  be  a  solution 
to  the  problem  of  his  rejection  too,  I  ex- 
pect. There,  go  to  sleep,  and  when  you 
awake,  out  with  this  hoarded  secret,  which 
has  so  long  been  -  preying  like  a  worm  on 
your  damask  cheek ;  its  mischief  will 
then  perhaps  be  over." 

Charlotte  promised  compliance,  and 
Clara,  kindly  kissing  her  pale  cheek,  left 
her  to  repose. 

It  now  appeared  that  Mrs.  Thornton 
was  no  sti  anger  to  all  that  had  distressed 
and  mortified  her  uncomplaining  lodger; 
she  however  declined  entering  on  it,  say- 
ing, she  had  no  right  to  publish  what  Miss 
Wilmott  chose  to  conceal,  particularly  as 

*  *  _  » 

Charlotte 
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Charlotte  had  never  made  her  a  confident ; 
her  information  might  therefore  be  incor- 
rect* 

Charlotte's  confession  was  soon  made,and 
her  tale  very  simple,  consisting,  as  Mrs. 
Greysham  had  foretold,  of  love,  pique,  and 
pride.  The  cottage  in  which  Charlotte  had 
passed  so  many  happy  years,  under  the  pro* 
tection  of  her  maternal  friend,  was  situated 
near  to  the  country  mansion  of  William 
Harcourt,  esquire,  a  merchant  of  high  re- 
spectability—a man  of  large  property — an 
excellent  father  to  a  fine  family  of  sons 
and  daughters-— a  good  neighbour,  and  a 
liberal-minded  Quaker.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  winter  weeks,  the  family 
lived  at  this  mansion ;  the  old  gentleman 
and  his  eldest  son  joining  them  as  often  as 
their  business  in  town  would  permit.  For 
many  years  they  were  among  the  few  fa- 
milies with  whom  Mrs.  Feversham  was 
on  intimate  terms ;  and  the  young  people, 
accustomed  to  -the  society  of  each  other, 
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grew  up  with  the  familiarity  and  kind- 
ness of  brothers  and  sisters. 

As  Charlotte  Wilmott  opened  into  wo- 
manhood, of  almost  perfect  loveliness,  a 
warmer  sentiment  than  fraternal  love 
sprung  up  in  the  bosom  of  Thomas  Har- 
court ;  nor  was  he  slow  in  kindling  a  re- 
sponsive flame  in  the  innocent,  unguarded 
heart  of  the  orphan.  For  months  the 
young  people  enjoyed  all  the  luxury  of 
love,  unsuspected  by  either  family,  and 
without  a  care  beyond  the  present  mo- 
ment. At  length,  however,  Mrs.  Har- 
court,  with  whom  her  son  Thomas  was  a 
mighty  favourite,  began  to  suspect  that 
there  existed  too  good  an  understanding 
between  him  and  the  pretty  Charlotte ; 
which  suspicions  being  communicated  to 
her  husband,  William  Harcourt  made  no 
delay  in  questioning  his  son  on  the  sub* 
ject,  and  forthwith  discovered  all,  and  even 
more  than  Thomas  had  himself  discovered; 

To  determine  and  to  act  were  the  same 
thing  with  the  prompt,  steady  merchant. 

— «  I  like 
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— "  I  like  the  maiden  well,  Thomas,"  said 
he ;  "  but  thou  art  too  young  to  marry ; 
and  if  thou  wert  older,  Charlotte  cannot 
be  a  helpmeet  for  thee ;  the  religious  per- 
suasion in  which  she  has  been  educated  is 
opposed  to  thine,  or  at  least  differs  from 
it :  her  birth  is  obscure  and  doubtful,  and 
her  fortune  small ;  hence  she  can  never  be 
thy  wife :  my  desire  therefore  is,  that  thou 
wouldst  candidly  state  to  her  these  insur- 
mountable objections,  and  abstain  from 
her  company .  I  need  not  tell  thee,  Thomas, 
I  must  be  obeyed." 

It  was  a  command  much  easier  given 
than  executed,  though  Thomas  did  essay 
to  do  it  many  times,  and  succeeded  so  far 
as  to  make  Charlotte  uneasy,  because  she 
thought  him  ill,  and  even  to  raise  in  her 
mind  some  vague,  undefined  notion,  that 
his  father  did  not  approve  of  his  loving 
her;  but  Charlotte  was  so  purely  inno- 
cent, and  so  totally  unacquainted  with 
worldly  maxims,  or  worldly  prudence, 
that  Harcourt  found  it  impossible  to  state 

his 
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his  father's  matter-of-fact  objection;  he 
had  never  talked  of  marriage  to  Charlotte, 
and  felt  certain  that  she  had  never  thought 
of  it ;  they  both  loved,  and  both  acknow- 
ledged the  passion ;  but  there  is  a  sort  of 
intuitive  understanding  among  lovers,  that 
removes  the  necessity  of  much  profession, 
*and  in  this  both  our  young  friends  were 
deeply  skilled. 

It  Was  just  at  this  period  that  Mr.  Har- 
court  received  a  letter  from  his  nephew, 
William  Eastwaid,  requesting  he  would, 
if  he  knew  such  a  one,  send  him  a  young 
man,  a.  gentleman  by  birth,  and  of  some 
fortune,  and  in  whom  the  most  implicit 
confidence  might  be  placed,  to  take  the 
confidential  management  of  their  banking 
concern  upon  himself*  Mr.  Harcourt 
imiled,  as  he  read  the  required  qualifica- 
tions, and  wondered  where  such  a  one  was 
to  be  fyund,  ready  to  immure  himself  in 
a  country  town— when  immediately  the 
idea  of  sending  his  son  Thomas  occurred ; 
and  within  a  week,  Thomas  was  at  Wel- 

ton. 
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ton.  A  thousand  promises  of  love  were 
exchanged  between  Charlotte  and  her 
lover,  but  not  a  word  was  said  of  writing. 
Charlotte  did  not  seem  to  think  it  pos- 
sible that  either  could  ever  love  another, 
or  to  require  any  other  security  than  the 
constancy  and  innocence  of  her  own  heart; 
and  when,  in  answer  to  her  inquiries,  she 
always  heard  that  Thomas  was  very  well 
and  very  happy,  but  never  that  he  re- 
membered her,  she  consoled  herself  with 
thinking  it  was  them,  not  him,  who  had 
forgotten  to  be  kind. 

Thus  passed  on  almost  -a  year,  when  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Fevensham,  both  whose 
daughters  were  married,  removed  Char- 
lotte, at  her  own  request,  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Harcourt ;  whose  father  failed 
not  to  remind  him,  that  Charlotte  could 
never  be  more  to  him  than  an  acquain- 
tance, and  therefore  forbid  him  raising 
expectations  which  must  never  be  realised. 
It  was  acting  under  this  prohibition,  that 
Harcourt  met  Miss  Wilmott  with  polite- 
ness, 
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ness,  but  without  reference,  and  apparently 
without  the  wish  of  reference,  to  the  sub- 
ject which  had  formerly  been  his  constant 
theme. 

Charlotte,  who  had  at  first  heard  of 
Harcourt's  attachment  to  Mrs.  Thornton 
without  pain,  relying  on  the  possession  a£ 
his  entire  affections,  now  saw  with  dif- 
ferent eyes,  and  felt  with  different  feelings. 
Every  subsequent  interview  but  added  to 
her  uneasiness,  and  increased  the  coolness 
between  the  quondam  lovers;  while 
poor  little  Frederic  (in  caressing  whom 
Harcourt  often  hid  his  pale  and  agitated 
face)  became  an  object  of  jealousy,  almost 
of  hatred;  and  his  mother,\  who  talked 
much  more  of  Thomas  Harcourt  than  of 
any  other  person  or  thing,  gradually  be- 
came an  object  of  disgust  and  aversion ; 
while  Charlotte  consoled  herself  that  her 
weakness,  as  she  now  considered  it,  was 
unknown  to  any  one :  she  fancied,  that  if 
Harcourt  had  given  her  up  for  any  one 
with  whom  he  was  likely  to  have  been 

more 
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more  happy,  and  bad  candidly  explained 
himself,  she  could  have  forgiven  and  re- 
spected him ;  but  to  be  slighted  and  for- 
saken  for  one  unworthy  of  him  in  her 
best  days,  and  whose  claims  to  respecta- 
bility were  almost  doubtful — whose  me- 
rits and  qualifications  for  domestic  hap* 
piness,  Charlotte  sought  in  vain  to  disco- 
ver, was  more  than  human  strength  could 
support,  or  human  patience  endure !  Un- 
fortunately poor  Charlotte  had  given  her 
whole  heart,  and  to  recover  it  was  beyond 
her  power.  Mrs.  Thornton's  triumphant 
boasting,  annoyed,  distressed,  and  disgust- 
ed  her;  still  she  could  not  prevail  on  her* 
self  to  quit  a  house  and  neighbourhood 
where  Harcourt  was  known,  pitied,  ad- 
mired, and  condemned ;  and  in  the  con- 
test between  love,  pride,  and  principle,  her 
health  and  spirits  sunk— daily  sunk,  and 
life  itself  seemed  scarcely  worth  the  trouble 
of  saving. 


CHAP- 
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to  receive  your  confessions,  if  you  have 
any  to  make.  I  suspect  there  is  nothing 
very  terrible  to  reveal ;  a  little  lovet  a  lit- 
tle pique,  and  a  little  pride,  will  perhaps 
explain  all,  and  account  at  the  same  time 
for  the  train  of  disagreeable  symptoms  that 
have  so  long  annoyed  us.  Who  would  have 
8  u  spec  ted  you  of  being  so  sly  a  little  puss  ? 
Poor  Mandeville !  here  will  be  a  solution 
to  the  problem  of  his  rejection  too,  I  ex- 
pect. There,  go  to  sleep,  and  when  you 
awake,  out  with  this  hoarded  secret,  which 
has  so  long  been  *  preying  like  a  worm  on 
your  damask  cheek ;  its  mischief  will 
then  perhaps  be  over." 

Charlotte  promised  compliance,  and 
Clara,  kindly  kissing  her  pale  cheek,  left 
her  to  repose. 

It  now  appeared  that  Mrs.  Thornton 
was  no  sti  anger  to  all  that  had  distressed 
and  mortified  her  uncomplaining  lodger ; 
she  however  declined  entering  on  it,  say- 
ing, she  had  no  right  to  publish  what  Miss 
Wilmott  chose  to  conceal,  particularly  as 

Charlotte 
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Charlotte  had  never  made  her  a  confident ; 
her  information  might  therefore  be  incor- 
rect. 

Charlotte's  confession  was  soon  made,  and 
her  tale  very  simple,  consisting,  as  Mrs. 
Greysham  had  foretold,  of  love,  pique,  and 
pride.  The  cottage  in  which  Charlotte  had 
passed  so  many  happy  years,  under  the  pro* 
tection  of  her  maternal  friend,  was  situated 
near  to  the  country  mansion  of  William 
Harcourt,  esquire,  a  merchant  of  high  re- 
spectability—a man  of  large  property — an 
excellent  father  to  a  fine  family  of  sons 
and  daughters — a  good  neighbour,  and  a 
liberal-minded  Quaker.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  winter  weeks,  the  family 
lived  at  this  mansion ;  the  old  gentleman 
and  his  eldest  son  joining  them  as  often  as 
their  business  in  town  would  permit.  For 
many  years  they  were  among  the  few  fa- 
milies with  whom  Mrs.  Feversham  was 
on  intimate  terms ;  and  the  young  people, 
accustomed  to  the  society  of  each  other, 
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grew  up  with  the  familiarity  and  kind- 
ness of  brothers  and  sisters. 

As  Charlotte  Wilmott  opened  into  wo- 
manhood, of  almost  perfect  loveliness,  a 
warmer  sentiment  than  fraternal  love 
sprung  up  in  the  bosom  of  Thomas  Har- 
court ;  nor  was  he  slow  in  kindling  a  re- 
sponsive flame  in  the  innocent,  unguarded 
heart  of  the  orphan.  For  months  the 
young  people  enjoyed  all  the  luxury  of 
love,  unsuspected  by  either  family,  and 
without  a  care  beyond  the  present  mo- 
ment. At  length,  however, '  Mts.  Har- 
court,  with  whom  her  son  Thomas  was  a 
mighty  favourite,  began  to  suspect  that 
there  existed  too  good  an  understanding 
between  him  and  the  pretty  Charlotte; 
which  suspicions  being  communicated  to 
her  husband,  William  Harcourt  made  no 
delay  in  questioning  his  son  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  forthwith  discovered  all,  and  even 
more  than  Thomas  had  himself  discovered; 

To  determine  and  to  act  were  the  same 
thing  with  the  prompt,  steady  merchant. 

—"I 
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— "  I  like  the  maiden  well,  Thomas,*  said 
he ;  "  but  thou  art  too  young  to  marry ; 
and  if  thou  wert  older,  Charlotte  cannot 
be  a  helpmeet  for  thee ;  the  religious  per- 
suasion in  which  she  has  been  educated  is 
opposed  to  thine,  or  at  least  differs  from 
it :  her  birth  is  obscure  and  doubtful,  and 
her  fortune  small ;  hence  she  can  never  be 
thy  wife :  my  desire  therefore  is,  that  thou 
wouldst  candidly  state  to  her  these  insur- 
mountable objections,  and  abstain  from 
her  company .  I  need  not  tell  thee,  Thomas, 
I  must  be  obeyed." 

It  was  a  command  much  easier  given 
than  executed,  though  Thomas  did  essay 
to  do  it  many  times,  and  succeeded  so  far 
as  to  make  Charlotte  uneasy,  because  she 
thought  him  ill,  and  even  to  raise  in  her 
mind  some  vague,  undefined  notiori,  that 
his  father  did  not  approve  of  his  loving 
her;  but  Charlotte  was  so  purely  inno- 
cent, and  so  totally  unacquainted  with 
worldly  maxims,  or  worldly  prudence; 
that  Harcourt  found  it  impossible  to  state 

his 
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mother  {hat  letter ;  she  will,  perhaps, '  be- 
lieve, ifonerisejrom the  dead.'9 

Emily,  with  cold  formality,  handed  the 
letter,  and  withdrew  to  her  aunt's  side. 

It  was  impossible  to  withhold  credence 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  letter,  or  the 
identity  of  the  writer;  Rachel  was  con- 
vinced her  husband  lived  a  few  months 
since;  and  in  tones  of  angry  disappoint* 
ment,  inquired  why  his  letter,  or  his  ex- 
istence even,  had  been  kept  a  secret  from 
her? 

*  The  letter  thee  holdest  is  the*  first  we 
have  ever  received  from  thy  unfortunate 
husband  since  he  left  England,"  replied 
Mary. 

"  But  you  all  knew  he  was  alive,  or 
how  could  you  have  written  to  him?" 
said  Rachel,  hastily. 

"  We  had  the  same  information  thee 
hadst,  and  no  other ;  true,  maternal  love 
is  in  its  nature  undying,  hence  my  mo* 
ther  never  lost  all  traces  of  her  erring  son, 
though  truth    forbid    her  writing    him 

under 
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• 

under  a  feigned  name,  to  which  circum- 
stance we  ascribe  the  loss  of  many  letters. 
Hadst  thou  not  desired  to  think  thy  hus- 
band dead,  thou  wouldst  not  have  found 
occasion  to  do  so. — Emily,  bid  farewell  to 
thy  mother;  our  duty  calls  us  to  thy 
grandmother." 

Emily  coldly  offered  her  hand,  saying 
— "  Farewell,  Rachel  Thornton !"  But  as 
Rachel  stooped  to  kiss  her  cherub  mouth, 
the  child  drew  back,  with  an  apparent 
shudder,  scarcely  permitting  her  mother's 
lips  to  touch  her  cheek,  and  immediately 
flew,  rather  than  ran,  from  the  room,  and 
Mary,  with  measured  step,  slowly  fol- 
lowed. 

In  an  agony  of  wounded  feeling,  disap- 
pointed hope,  and  mortified  pride,  such 
as  had  never  before  shaken  her  bosom, 
Rachel  threw  herself  into  the  chaise  which 
waited  at  the  door;  for  a  time  her  very 
brain  was  on  fire,  and  thoughts  of  the 
deepest  desperation  rushed  through  it. 

On  arriving  at  her  own  home,  she  rush- 
ed 
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ed  in,  and  would  have  fled. up  stairs,  but 
was .  arrested  in  her  flight  by  the  sight  of 
two  men,  who  bluffly  told  her  they  were 
come  for  a  year's  rent,  and  should  not  go 
without  it. 

"  Then  ye  are  likely  to  remain  some 
time ;  for  I  have  not  a  guinea,  nor  do  I 
know  where  to  obtain  one,"  replied  Rachel. 
.  "  If  that  is.  the  case,  mistress,  why  we 
will  take  an  inventory  of  the  goods,  and 
then  make  ourselves  as  comfortable  as  we 
can  here.  In  the  mean  time,  you  may  as 
well  order  something  for  us  to  eat  and 
to.  drink."  .    .     . 

Rachel  wa,s  no.  stranger  to  this  kind  of 
intrusion;  the  same  men  had  performed 
the  like  office  at  the  Clovers,  and  there, 
as  here,  it  fell  lightly,  on  the,  head  or  heart 
of  Rachel. .  In  all  former  cases,  the  vicar 
was  Mrs.  Thornton's  rock  of  defence,  and 
her  place  of  refuge ;  his  purse,  that  of 
Neville  Greysham,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Mel- 
ville, had  all,  at  various  times  since  her 
residence  at  Hanby,  as  well  as  beforq  that 

time, 
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time,  been  liberally  operv  to  her  necessities; 
but  she  had  of  late  so  openly  insulted1 
them  all,  and  so  worked  on  herself  to 
believe  they  had  ill-treated  her,  in  order 
to  serve  their  favourite  Charlotte,  that  art 
application  to  either  seemed  out  of  the 
question.     From  the  two  who  remained 
in  the  house  with  her,  she  knew  nothing 
was  to  be  got,  for  the  best  of  all  possible 
reasons,  they  had  nothing  to  give  or  lend; 
But  she  was  not  without  friends,  and  an 
application  was  immediately  made  to  Mr. 
Yerbury,  which,  with  a  little  demur,  was 
followed  by  the  payment  of  a  year's  rent 
This,  however,  was  but  a  rfiort  respite; 
it  began  now  to  be  generally  known  that 
[Edward  Thornton  was  alive  in  the  East 
Indies,  without  the  least  intention  or  pros: 
pect  of  return,  and  that  his  wife  intended 
to  avail  herself  of  this  circumstance,  to 
avoid  paying  her  many  and  heavy  debts : 
the  consequence  was,  that  butcher,  baker, 
grocer,  coal-dealer,  &c.  all  begged  leave  to 
vol,  in.  k  decline 
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decline  serving  Mrs.  Thprntp),  on  any 
other  terms  than  those  of  ready  money. 

Now  no  terms  that  could  possibly  have 
been  named  could  hove  bgen'  more  mccto* 
venient  to  Mrs*  Thornton,  %q  whom,  debts 
were  as  trifles,  but  ready  money  impos- 
sible to  be  obtained.  Nobody  paid  tbek 
accounts  naose  cheerfully  than  she  did 
when  sh*  had  money ;  she  could  not, 
therefore,  help  thinking  it  extremely  hard 
and  unreasonable  that  people  were  not 
satisfied.  How  was  it  possible,  she  eoutd 
do  more?  it  was  well  known  she  had; never 
saved  a  shilling  in  her  life;  and  if  all  the 
could  procure  was  paid  away,  how  could 
people  require  more  ? 
.  Notwithstanding  this  sound  argument; 
people  did  require  more,  and  that  with. a 
peremptory  tone  and  manner,  followed 
with  certain  menaces  and  refusals,  that 
annoyed  the  fair  lady  extremely,  and 
paused  the  two  maiden  friends  who  lived 
with  her  to  say,  that  "  surely  her  house 
wds  become  like  unto  the  house  of  one 

who 
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who  dwelteth  ia  a  land  of  famine  and 
war,  and  was  no  longer  a  fit  or  seemly  re* 
sidence  for  quiet  and  peaceable  maidens  :M 
whereupon  the  good  ladies  removed  them-* 
selves,  and  their  store  of  worldly  wealth* 
(small  indeed  it  was)  to  the  house  of  one 
of  the  stiflest  of  a  stiff  sect,  wbo>  having 
lately  buried  her  husband,  resolved  to  add 
to  the  solid  comforts  of  her  already  well 
filled  house  and  purse,  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  Rachel  Thornton's  neglect  and 
embarrassments. 

Towards  her  the  attentions  of  their  sect 
was  now  turned,  to  such  good  purpose, 
that  as  many  as  could  be  crowded  into 
her  house  and  table,  were  constantly  to 
be  found  with  the  prim  and  prudent 
Quakeress. 

Rachel,  in  the  mean  time,  grew  from 
bad  to  worse;  her  embarrassments  daily 
increased,  without  the  prospect  of  relief 
from  them ;  and  even  the  means  of  pro- 
caring  the  common  necessaries  of  life 
were  no  longer  within  her  power.    Tq 

f  2  add 
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add  to  this  distressful  picture,  Frederic 
Thornton,  hitherto  a  fine  strong  boy,  sud- 
denly shewed  symptoms  of  pulmonary 
disease,  the  consequence  of  a  neglected 
cold  caught  after  the  measles,  which  the 
poor  fellow  had  so  slightly,  that  his  mo- 
ther scarce  thought  it  an  illness  worth 
attention.  The  symptoms  of  his  present 
disorder  were  so  decided  and  so  deeply 
seated,  that  medical  aid  scarcely  offered 
a  hope  of  his  recovery. 

Though  Rachel  had  herself  cut  off  all 
acquaintance  with  Clara  Greyshain  and 
her  family  for  some  time,  yet,:  hearing  of 
the  child's  illness,  Clara  sent  her  own 
physician  to  visit  him,  and  bountifully 
supplied  him  with  all  the  delicacies  her 
house  and  gardens  could  produce ;  and 
even  offered  to  pay  the  expence  of  his 
removal  to  a  warmer  climate,  if  the  phy- 
sician were  of  opinion  it  would  restore 
him. 

The  friendly  doctor,  however,  candidly 
assured  her,  that  no  human  means  could 

now 
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now  arrest  the  progressof  a  disease  so  deeply 
seated,  A  few  weeks,  be  thought,  would 
terminate  the  poor  child's  sufferings,  and 
Jeave  his  mother  at  liberty  to  seek  an 
occupation  that  might  divert  her  mind 
from  broodirig  over  her  loss. 
,  Clara  smiled  at  the  idea  of  Rachel 
Thornton  brooding  over  her  loss;  for  she 
was  now  fully  convinced,  that  the  errors 
of  Rachel's  education  were  incurable,  and 
her  mind  rendered  incapable  of  forming 
itself  to  any  vigorous  or  praise- worthy  un- 
dertaking, by  constant  dissipation.  She 
would,  she  knew,  weep  bitterly  at  the 
loss  of  her  boy,  and  in  sectarian  phrase- 
ology, talk  of  "  deep  waters,"  "  heavy 
afflictions,"  " great  stripings,"  "a  hand 
that  spared  not,"  "an  eye  that  pitied  not," 
.and  so  forth :  but  in  this  not  one  particle 
of  the  "  grief  that  killeth,"  would  be 
found ;  and  at  the  first  meeting  of  great 
talkers  and  little  doers,  or  at  the  first 
quarterly  or  monthly  meeting  of  Friends, 
there  would  be  Rachel,  and  there,  if  not 

F  3  before, 
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before,  would  lief  last  tear  he  dried". 
w  Nothing,*  said  ClaTa,  «wHl  ^xtingtttsh 
the  flame  of  dissipation  in  Xtatfael  Thorn- 
ton; it  was  lit  at  her  birth,  fed  in  her 
nursing  and  education,  and  will  expire 
only  with  her  last  sigh." 

"  And  yet,  my  dear  Clara,  this  is  the 
woman  for  whom  yon  have  felt  the  anxiety 
and  affection  of  a  sister  these  many  years." 

*  And  for  whom  you  have  not  cared  a 
rush:  is  it  so,  Neville?*  replied  Clara, 
archly. 

"No,  indeed  is  it  not  i  though  I  cep. 
tainly  Aould  have  gjven  her  up  long-since, 
totd  she  been  less  interesting  to  you ;  for  I 
confess  I  have  v^ry  little  sympathy  with 
that  childish  thoughtlessness  and  silly 
gossip  about  doing  good,  which  has  been 
the  ruin  of  Rachel,  even  though  the 
nonsense  should  be  uttered  with  fascinat- 
ing simplicity." 

"  Tet  you  are  obliged  to  admit  that  b*r 
simplicity  is  fascinating;  think,  then,  how 
much  more  I  must  have  found  it  do,  on 

my 
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iny  flirt  arrival  in  this  lajid  of  profession 
when  not  a  soul  &i  I  feet  but  those  who 
either  nauseated  me  with  their  sickening 
verbiage,  or  half  killed  me  with  laughing 
at  them,  and  lectures  from  my  aunt  Not 
a  rational  being  met  my  eyes  (iintil  I  saw 
you)  except  this  pretty  Rachel — (by  the 
by,  this  may,  perhaps,  account  for  the 
isudden  fancy  I  took  to  you,  but  this 
entre  nous) — you  never  can  imagine  the 
delight  she  gave  roe— she  was  an  Oasis 
in  the  desert,  that  charmed  me  out  of  all 
fifty  chagrins :  her  simplicity,  her  kindness, 
her  genuine  yet  subdued  gaiety  of  heart, 
her  general  information,  and  her  variety 
of  little  elegant  accomplishments,  all  seized 
hold  of  my  heart  and  fancy ;  if  I  had  been 
a  man,  I  should  assuredly  have  married 
her.  Pity  I  was  not— ^sbe  might  then  have 
been  happy  and  respectable." 

M  Bravo,  my  sweet  Clara!  then  you 
think,  as  a  man,  you  could  have  done 
more  than  you  have  been  able  to  effect." 

"  Oh,  certainly  I  do!  You  lords  of  the 

f4  creation 
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preation  possess  powers  almost  divine,  and 
mould  us  poor  soak  into  just  what  you 
please;  we  are  as  softened  wax  in  your 
hands ;  and,  somehow  or  other,  you  teach 
lis  to  love  that  which  you  make  us.  Oh, 
what  a  creature  of  perfection  I  would  have 
made  poor  Rachel !" 

"  That  is,  my  love,  if  you  had  succeed- 
ed with  her  as  well  as  you  have  with  your 

husband." 

"Oh  no!  I  mean  if  I  had  succeeded, as 
well  as  my  husband  has,  in  moulding  me 
into  the — shall  I  say  perfect,  or  happy, 
wife  of  a  country  squire." 

«'  Perfect  as  happy,  my  sweet  saucy  Clara! 
but  you  happily  had  no  faults  of  education 
to  correct,"  cried  the  delighted  husband. 

"  For  that,  Neville,  you  have  to 
thank  my  now  beatified  mother :  had  Ra- 
chel been  so  brought  up,  she  would,  in 
sweetness  and  kindness,  liave  excelled  all 
I  know ;  but  her  education  was  not  only 
radically  defective,  but  radically  wrong. 
I  have  heard,  and  I  believe  it  true,  that 

domestic 
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domestic  harmony  is  rarely  found  among 
the  sect  of  people  to  whom  she  belongs. 
Children  receive  with  their  first  nourish* 
ment  a  love  of  pleasure,  and  their  first  ivu 
pressiotw  are  most  dreadfully  at  variance*-* 
a  contempt  of,  and  an  eager  seeking  after, 
pleasure  and  amusement ;  all  their  ideas  of 
religion  or  duty  consist  in  the  regularity 
with  which  they  attend  meeting,  and  aH 
their  public  associations,  use  what  they 
term  the  plain  language,  differ  from  th§ 
world  in  external  appearance,  and  avoid 
the  amusements  of  the  world ;  while  their 
education  teaches  them  very  little  beyon4 
seeking  amusement  in  the  only  way  Jeflf 
them,  that  of  forming  their  own  associates, 
and  gadding  from  place  to  place,  in  strenu- 
ous dissipation  of  time  and  mind." 

"Your  picture  is  but  too  correct,  I 
few ;  and  with  these  views,  one  cannot 
help  pitying  Rachel,  whose  good,  but  ig- 
norant mother,  prided  herself  wonderfully 
in  the  number  and  magnitude  of  her 
daughter's  engagements  and  visits.  I  weU 

f  5  recollect 


recollect  bearing  it  often  trained  as  tro  ex- 
traordinary thing,  and  often  with  much 
Mame  on  the  parents,  that  a  girl  so  young 
should  visit  so  extensrafy  and  so  indis- 
criminately * 

•m  How  then,  SfcvBie,  can  yo«  •wonder 
aft  her  making  a  thoughtless,  extravagant 
wife,  or  blame  her  for  ftufts  now  become 
part  of  her  nature  ?*       •   .. 

"  My  wonder  and  Wame  are  both  ex- 
cited by  the  incorrigibility  of  iher  faults. 
She  surely  ought  to  see  her  errors,  to  be 
convinced  that  idleness  is  productive  of 
misery  and  ruin,  and  tnra  her  tnitid  to  ho- 
nest industry." 

"  So  she  would,  my  dear  and  sagacious 
Neville,  if  you  would  convince  her  that 
she  is  idle,  and  has  faults* 

"  How  is  it  possible  to  convince «  wo- 
man so  wrapped  in  the  pharisate  robe  tf 
mysticism  and  stftf-delusion  ?n 

"  It  is  not  possible  to  men?  we  most 
therefore  leave  tier  to  the  earn  of  Him 
*fth  wbofe  alttfafetgs  *e  ^posrfWe,  atvi 
-  •"'■*  *  :t  cheerfully 
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eheeifeUjr  ftitf&iog  eyeiy  aid   in  one; 
power  to  the  virtually,  at  least,  yndon  tod 

orpfeff*  *d£ng.  to  oar  works  prayer," 
.  Th<*  mnverfftfrn  wis  hew  broken  o% 
by  the  entranoe  of  lady  WUfloq,  $ir  Henrys 
apd  4Jwr  *W»*  fengbtttv  Aftpr«  little 
preJmfa*y,  «fejfedi9t»  Udy  Wilson,  who 
did  vtft  w$nar#  by  *ge,  eydaimed,  or  at 
fast  *$&?  fts  ftear  *n  exclamation  as  ber 
soft  v#fee  *ftd  extreme  piejty  would  per* 
mit^t^  By  the  hye,  Mrs*  Gneyfham,  what 
ham  yon  done  with  that  dollishJookipg 
girj,  ClMrietterWwbat  jfye-ealL-her  ?" 

*  Wh%  my  deajr  madam,  can  you  poft* 
siHy  sffiudeto?" 

u  What,  even  you  -then,  Clara,  tan  be 
dacpit£til;  for  I  am  sure  you  recollect 
Charlotte,  the  girl  with  flaxen  hair  sn$ 
Uue  jeyes,  abowt  whose  .heaiaty  you  made 
vkk  a  infill  parade/' 

*  If  you  mean  my  brother**  wacd,  Migs 
Wilmott,  at  is  certainty  impossible  I  em 
forget  one  whom  I  see  aliqost  daily,  aqd 
whose,  graces  and  virtues  wpuW  alwayp 

f  6  live 
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live  in  my  heart,  were  she  for  ever  re* 

moved." 

"  Ay,  Wjlmott  you  call  her;  but  I 

doubt  her  right  to  the  name.    Did  you 

ever  hear  her  mother's  name  ?" 
'  "  Never,  madam ;  but  I  had  the  pleasure 

of  knowing  her  father,  Charles  Wiimott" 
"  I  fancy  you  do  know  her  father, 
Clara,  very  well;  such  things  are  sadly 
grievous— they  are  indeed  crying  sins." 

"  It  is  quite  impossible  I  can  under- 
stand your  ladyship  aright,9'  replied  Clara, 
with  spirit  and  dignity,  "  since  no  one,  I 
think,  can  be  so  malignant  as  to  harbour 
a  doubt  of  the  purity  of  Miss  Wilmott's 
birth,  or  of  my  brother's  character,  nor  so 
bold  as  to  utter  such  a  doubt  in  toy  pre- 


sence" 


"  Depend  on  it,  niece,  lady  Wilson  ne- 
ver intends  to  offend  you  or  your  brother; 
so  let  me  recommend  you  to  moderate 
your  warmth,  white  Grey  sham  and  I  walk 
tout  to  look  at  the  new  horses,"  said  sir 

Henry, 
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Henry,  in  his  usually  mild  cbnciBatiflg 
manner* 

*  I  must  say,  though,0  resumed  her 
ladyship,  "  that  the  conduct  of  this  Mist 
Wilmoti  has  been  very  disgraceful ;  if  a 
child  of  mine  had  so  wandered  from  the 
paths  of  propriety,  I  should  have  broken, 
my  heart ;  but  thank  God,  they  are  taught, 
to  know  their  duty  " 

"  My  dear  aunt,  with  what  ridiculous 
mistakes  have  you  been  imposed  on? 
Charlotte  Wilmot  wander  from  the  path 
of  propriety  !  the  most  innocent,  spotless, 
modest  being  that  exists,  your  own  sweet 
girl  not  excepted,  across  whose  pure 
mind  impropriety  nev6r  even  glanced.*? 
*  "  How,  Clara,  can  you  talk  so  ?  did  not 
the  girl,  then  a  mere  baby,  follow  to  this 
part  of  the  country,  a  young  man,  whose 
family  had  sent  him  here  out  of  her  way  ? 
and  did  she  not,  after  trying  ineffectually 
for  a  twelvemonth  to  ensnare  him,  pre- 
tend to  be  ill  ?  and  when  he  was  going  to 
marry  your  other  u  pure-minded"  favou- 
rite, 


na 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


The  affairs  of  Mrs.  Thornton,  and  her  si* 
tuation  altogether,  was  now  become  so 
perplexed,  and  her  resources  so  exhausted, 
that  the  liberality  of  friends  alone  kept 
her  from  wanting  a  roof  to  -cover  her,  and 
bread  to  eat.  On  the  4eatfi  of  her  little 
boy,  whose  illness,  fortunately,  was  not 
protracted,  she  was  wider  the  necessity 
of  applying  to  the  Society  of  Friends  for 
the  means  of  nrterraent.  Thus  called  <on, 
these  good  people  once  more  interfered  in 
her  concerns,  though  explicitly  assuring 
her,  it  would  be  the  last  effort  they  woiM 
ever  ffiafke  qu  her  behalf,  should  she  again 
become  embarrassed  or  create  'debts.  By 
their  exertions,  a  subscription  was  set  on 
feat,  the  amount  of  whkfa,  added  to  flie 
produce  arising  from  the  sale  of  nearly  ill 
U  i'"i  that 
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that  now  remained  of  her  furniture,  linen, 
plate,  &c.  being  distributed  among  her 
numerous  creditors,  in  just  proportions, 
and  complaint  or  demur  being  useless, 
seeing  that  neither  calculation  nor  resist- 
ance would  double  the  offered  sum, 
Rachel  Thornton  once  more  stood  alone 
in  the  world,  free  from  debt  or  incum- 
brance, and  it  might  be  supposed,  men- 
tally enriched  by  dearly-bought  experience. 
But  of  this  there  were,  among  the  cauti- 
ous and  observing,  many  who  doubted, 
and  some  even  who  felt  certain,  that 
whatever  else  Rachel  might  have  lost  or 
gained  in  the  long  contest,  she  had  not 
lost  her  inconsistencies,  nor  gained  pru- 
dence. It  was  not  therefore  without  con* 
siderable  difficulty,  that  the  few  who  felt 
an  interest  for  her,  either  on  her  own  ac* 
pount,  or  on  that  of  her  respectable  pa- 
rents, could  obtain  the  superintendence  of 
pn  asylum,  which  had  for  some  years  been 
established  by  the  Friends  at  Welton,  to 
pfford  shelter  to  their  orphan  young,  and 

aged 
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aged  poor.  It  was  however  procured; 
mid  with  many  exhortations  to  prudence^ 
many  an  assurance  that  this  was  the  last 
effort  in  her  favour,  many  a  grave  rebuke, 
wise  saw,  and  mystic  warning,  Hachel, 
subdued  in  spirits,  if  not  untamed  in  will, 
took  possession  of  her  new  abode;  and 
entered  on  an  undertaking,  the  profits  of 
which  would  afford  a  respectable  home, 
and  the  requirements  for  which  were  a 
-steady,  mild,  and  even  carriage,  the  heart 
and  voice  of  kindness,  united  to  a  cool 
judgment,  upimpassioned  feelings,  chris- 
tian benevolence,  deep  humility,  and  un? 
bending  rectitude ;  how  far  Rachel  pos- 
sessed all,  or  any  of  those  qualities,  timq 
alone  must  determine. 

In  outward,  appearance  and  manner, 
Mrs.  Thornton  was  certainly  much  alter- 
ed ;  her  dress  no  longer  hovered  between 
two  extremes;  it  was  decidedly  the  exr 
treme  of  Quakerism— the  plain  stuff  dress 
f— the  small  close  cap  and  handkerchief, 
and  the  hair  cut  in  a  parallel  line  ovpr  th# 

eyebrows, 
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eyebrow^  raited  well  with  the  modesty 
subdued  expression  of  her  muH  Gestures* 
paie  face,  and  soft  blue  eyes;  but  did  not 
m  the  slightest  degree  conceal  the  gentfe* 
woman,  or  take  from  that  superiority 
which  eniatged  intercourse  with  the  world 
had  given  her.    He*  voice  bad  more  tbart 
its  Henri  softness,  and  she  talked  father 
fees  than  heretofore— spoke  of  severe  losses, 
heavy  troubles,  and  severe  privations ;  tttt 
her  eye  was  still  brigbt-^ber  aspect  cheer- 
ftil — and  her  manners,  at  times,  playfoi 
and  fascinating.    She  was,  however,  un«? 
der  the  surveittance  o?  a  strict,  almost  ri- 
gid committee,  who  yielded  not  an  iota 
m  their  requirements,   and  insisted  pe- 
remptorily that  Rachel  should  withdraw 
her  name  from  the  numerous  charitable 
institutions,  in  which  it  now  filled  a  con* 
spicuous  situation.    This  was  the  hardest 
task  poor  Rachel  had  ever  yet  had  to  per- 
form ;  it  struck  at  the  very  root  of  bar 
pride,  her  profession,  and  her  employ: 
true,  those  engagements  had  in  effect  been 

her 
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Her  rain ;  but  that  Rachel  did  not  see-,  on 
die  contrary,  she  fancied  no  woman  bad 
teen  more  eminently  useful,  or  mom  con* 
sdentioftsly  fulfilled  the  duties  of  her  st*. 
tioR  hi  society ;  and  nothing  but  dire  net 
oessfty,  the  certainty  that  a  refiisal  would 
leave  her  without  hotoe  or  friend,  could 
have  prevailed  oh  her  to  comply  with  Che 
stern  command.  It  was  indeed  plucking 
out  the  right  eye,  and  catting  off  the 
right  arm;  and  Rachel  felt  crippled,  maim- 
ed, and  shackled,  as  she  had  never  done 
-before.  Her  sensibilities,  however,  though 
keen,  were  not  deeply  seated. 

With  the  avidity  of  a  child,  who 
having  lost  one  favourite  toy,  weeps  bit* 
terly  for  a  time,  and  then  eagerly 
seizes  on  another,  and  forgets  its  loss, 
Rachel  Thornton  now  sought  for  amuti$> 
ments  and  companions  of  a  lower  east 
than  those  she  had  heretofore  mingled  in; 
and  soon  found  sufficient  employ  for  her 
time  and  hands,  in  the  duties  of  Ta&er  a 
laborious  station,  and  the  wants  and  calls 

of 
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of  her  numerous  acquaintance,  some  of 
-whom  were  always  ill,  had  a  friend  sick, 
dying,  or  dead— a  child  in  fits,  or  cutting 
its  teeth— a  marriage,  a  christening,  or  a 
quarrel  in  agitation— a  servant  about  to 
leave,  or  a  new  one  to  seek — some  ar- 
ticle of  clothing  to  purchase  or  to  sell — a 
house  to  let,  or,  a  house  to  take— a  school 
to  seek  for  a  child,  or  some  dear  creature 
to  recommend — in  all  which  mighty  mat* 
ters,  Rachel  Thornton  was  a  useful  and 
important  j>ersonage ;  while  by  her  former 
acquaintance,  the  Yerburys  and  East- 
walds  excepted,  she  was  but  very  little 
noticed. 

.  In  this  manner  several  years  slid  by, 
tolerably  free  from  inquietude :  an  occa- 
sional remonstrance  from  the  monthly  or 
quarterly  meetings,  all  of  which  Rachel 
most  constantly  attended — a  few  private 
embarrassments,  out  of  which  Anna  East* 
•wald,  to  whom  she  was  become  very  use* 
|uU  cheerfully  assisted  her — three  or  four 
letters  from  Edward— -a  few  cold  sneers, 

and 
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and  sundry  rude  remarks — was  the  whole 
amount  of  grievances  those  years  pro- 
duced ;  and  to  all  these  Mrs.  Thornton 
was  happily  insensible,  or  at  most,  they 
made  but  slight  impression. 

During  this  period,  the  elder  Mrs; 
Thornton  had  peaceably  yielded  lip  her 
meek  and  quiet  spirit,  and  M&ry  did  hot 
long  suftvive  her  mother :  she  died  of  a 
lingering  disease,  and  often  as  she  felt  her 
last  moments  approach,  exerted  her  little 
remaining  strength,  to  advise,  admonish, 
and  bless,  the  child  to  whom  she  had  ex* 
tended  a  mother's  care,  and  for  whom  she 
had'  made  a  mother's  provision,  leaving 
her  in  circumstances  of  ease  and  compara- 
tive wealth.  By  her  aunt's  death,  Emily 
became  an  inmate  in  the  house  of  her 
uncle,  Joseph  Thornton,  who,  contrary  td 
his  inclination,  and  against  his  better  judg- 
ment, had  complied  with  the  oft-repeated 
request  of  his  amiable  sister,  and  consent- 
ed to  receive  the  bereaved  girl  into  his 
own  family. 

Emily 
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Emily  was  at  this  time  fourteen  years 
of  age,  remarkably  tall,  prematurely  wo- 
manish in  person  and  manners,  beautiful, 
proud,  self-willed,  cold-hearted,  haughty, 
and  stern.  Of  her  mother's  family  she 
knew  very  little,  and  openly  professed  ber 
hatred  and  contempt  for  them,  scarcely 
forbearing  to  include  ber  mother.  To* 
ward  the  family  by  whom  she  had  been 
ao  kindly  nurtured  and  provided  for,  she 
maintained  a  cold  and  haughty  indepen- 
dence, which  neither  time*  remonstrance, 
nor  kindness,  had  been  able  to  subdue. 
The  only  person  who  possessed  any  com- 
mand over  her  violent  spirit,  or  for  whom 
she  professed  any  affection,  was  Mary 
Thornton ;  yet  even  that  mild  and  excel- 
lent being  was  often,  made  to  suffer  by  the 
young  virago. 

Emily  loved  her  aunt,  notwithstanding 
ber  haughtiness,  with  an  affection  partak- 
ing of  the  general  violence  of  her  cha- 
racter ;  hence  its  demonstration  and  effects 
were  rather  to  be  feared  than  desired,  du- 
ring 
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riqg  thelopg  months  of  Mary'*  desclming 
health;  yefe  when  she  could  command  be? 
filings,  nobody  placed  the  pillows  sq 
well,  or  raised  the  invalid  so  easily,  as  Emi- 
ly ;  from  no  other  hand  was  either  nour 
risbment  or  medicine  so  cheerfully  reqei. 
ved ;  and  from  no  lip  was  the  voice  of 
kindness,  or  the  good-natured  attempt  at 
amusement,  so  grateful,  or  so  effectual,  as 
from  that  of  her  "darling  child,"  the  ap- 
pellation by  which  she  always  designated 
her. . 

It  was  impossible  to  refuse  a  creature 
so  good  and  so  suffering  any  request,  when 
complying  with  it  soothed  her  pain,  or 
tranquillized  her  spirit  Joseph  Thornton, 
who  highly  valued  his  domestic  peace, 
might  perhaps  have  found  nerve  to  refuse 
his  sister  that  which  he  foresaw  would  in- 
troduce an  unwonted  guest,  under  the 
shape  of  discord,  into  his  family. 

Bnt  Esther  Tbornton  overruled  her 
husband  for  once.—"  Thou  hast  ruled  well 
tby  own  family,"  said  she ;  u  our  children 

are 
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are  amiable  and  dutiful,  and  do  not  thee 
doubt  thy  power,  my  husband,  over  the 
untamed  will  of  thy  niece ;  who  knows 
but  thou  art  the  instrument  chosen  by 
Providence  to  correct  the  faults  and  re- 
strain the  passions  of  this  dear,  unfortu- 
nate child ;  I  cannot  consent  that  our  dy- 
ing sister  be  refused  that  on  which  she  has 
so  set  her  mind." 

Thus  urged,  Joseph  promised  to  supply 
the  place  of  a  father  to  his  deserted  niece; 
and  so  soon  as  the  mortal  remains  of  Ma- 
ry (from  whom  no  force  could  separate 
her  niece,  until  the  last  moment)  were  de- 
posited in  the  cold  and  silent  grave  of  her 
parents,  Emily,  choking  with  tears  and 
sobs,  accompanied  her  uncle  and  aunt  to 
Ash  Hall,  the  comfortable  and  respectable 
abode  of  the  Thorntons  for  ages  past 
From  her  aunt,  her  uncle,  and  her  cou- 
sins, Emily  received  every  kindness  and 
attention,  that  benevolence  and  good  will 
could  bestow. 

Her  apartment  had  been  chosen  with 

con- 
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consideration  to  her  comfort ;  but  the  day 
after  her  arrival;  when  time  began  to  dry 
her  tears,  Emily,  looking  around  her  cou- 
sin's neat  sleeping  and  dressing  room,  ex* 
clamed—"  Upon  my  word,  Martha,  you 
know  how  to  select  the  best  and  most 
cheerful  rooms ;  under  the  present  heavy 
depression  of  my  spirits,  it  would  have 
been  but  polite  if  you  had  appointed  this 
pleasant  apartment;  for  me." 

"  We  always  thought  thy  room  the 
most  cheerful  in  the  house ;  and  the  dress- 
ing-room I  think  thee  will  find  very  prefer- 
able to  this— it  is  larger  and  more  conve- 
nient" 

"  Yes,  larger  it  is — no  great  recommen- 
dation that  in  cold  weather ;  but  of  course 
you  reserve  the  elite  of  the  house  for  your- 
self—it is  but 'natural* 

"  I  hope  thee  dost  not  think  so,  my 
dear  cousin,  for  I  am  very  desirous  of  see- 
ing thee  happy,  and  of  considering  thee  as 
one  of  ourselves,  and  such  thoughts  are 

vol.  in.  a  sad 
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sad  destroyers  of  that  peace  of  miixi  winch 
alone  can  render  us  happy/' 

"  Oh,  for  mercy  sake,  Martha,  teas* 
prosing!  why  one  would  fancy  grand* 
mamma  had  made  bet  escape  from  the 
shades,  and  come  hack  to  lecture  h  Vwdu 
naire ;  it  was  bad  in  he*-*bu*  in  yau  it  fe 
horrible,  and  will,  I  can  assure  yotar,  eflfec* 
tually  prevent  my  feeling  happy,  if  I  am 
favoured  with  it  often,  fftotigfe  neither 
that  nor  any  thing  eise*  will  persuade  me 
that  yen  have  ao*  the  best  ami  most  eon* 
venknt  apartmente" 

-  t#  Then  we  will  net  attempt  it,"  replied 
Martha ;  "  but  see,  there  is  my  brother 
Wiifiam  beckoning  us  to  the  lawn ;  he 
ha*  some  little  indulgence  or  amusement 
in  view,  depend  on  it ;  so  let  us  obey  hi* 
summons — William  is  all  kindftefsv'* 

*  Ob,  you  are  a  capital  feuiity,  and  no 
way  backward  in  seff-rommasdatfem* 
which,  unfortunately,  my  copy-bewk  used 
to  pronounce  *  no  praise ;'  but  you  are  off 

that 
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that  hippy  description  who  ttmftDt  do  or 
Say  wr6»g~-«o  &M9M  mMs" 

William  was  on  the  lawn j  he  bad  his 
botft  prepared*  and  wished  them  to  profit 
by  a  Warm  atittimn  sunshine,  a*>d  tafke  a 
ami  ftp  the  beantftul  river  which  flawed 
thrtmgh  the  grounds. 

EmUy  looked  a  IHtle  soornful ;  she  bfcd 
bo  tdrte  for  drownings  nor  even  for  taking 
cold*  And  doubtefd  the  capability  of  pilot, 
crew,  aftd  tfceklirig.  Her  coquettish  de- 
murs Were,  however,  soon  overruled,  for 
the  bitoad-brimftied  hat  drfd  drab  cloth- 
ing of  William  fcotild  neither  extinguish 
nor  conceal  the  playful  vivacity  of  his 
maimers  J  nor  the  quaititnes*  of  Speech  to 
which  he  was  eond&ftned,  the  eloquence 
and  pdthos  of  his  persuasive  language. 
Under  his  influebeg,  Erfrily  almost  forgot 
to  be  dissatisfied  dnd  haughty*  and  did 
aetuaHy,  several  fitbes,  express  herself  de- 
lighted with  her  handsome  cousin*  his 
bendsetae  boat,  his  attentions,  and  the 
beautiful  views  from  various  parts  of  the 

g  2  river. 
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rivfer.  Emily  had  sailed  up  this  water 
often  before,  and  had  before  visited  a  little 
fustic  building,  just  apparent  amongp  a 
clump  of  trees :  she  was,  however,  seized 
with  a  violent  desire  to  visit  it  again ;  and 
neither  an  assurance  that  they  should  ex- 
ceed  the  usual  hour  of  dinner,  nor  a  hint 
that  her  uncle  would  be  displeased  by 
their  doing  so,  had  any  effect  Martha 
ventured  to  remark,  that  papa  did  not 
•much  approve  of  its  being  visited. 

"  So  it  appears,"  Emily  haughtily  re- 
plied ;  "  but  I  know  its  history,  and  choose 
to  visit  it;  most  probably  I  shall  repair 
and  beautify  it." 

The  building  in  question  had  been 
erected  by  Edward  Thornton,  when  little 
more  than  a  boy,  for  the  ostensible  pur- 
pose of  study,  but  had  afterwards  been 
used  for  the  worst  and  vilest  of  purposes- 
had  been  the  scene  of  his  early  riots  and 
debaucheries,  and  might  have  disclosed 
'  many  a  scene  even  worse  than  those  al- 
ready known  of  Edward's  early  profli- 
gacy. 
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gacy.  It  was  consistent,  with  the  neatness 
and  good  order  every  where  observable, 
to  keep  this  place  free  from  decay  or  dirt ; 
but  its  door  was  seldom  opened,  and  the 
shrubs  were  encouraged  to  grow  around 
and  hide  it,  while  taller  trees  overshadow- 
ed its  lowly  roof. 

"I  can  easily  imagine/9  said  Emily,  as 
she  stood  on  the  deserted  pavement,  gazing 
on  a  portrait  of  her  father,  taken  in  the 
bloom  of  his  youth,  "  I  can  easily  imagine, 
that  the  family  who  could  bear  to  see  that 
fine  countenance  agonized  by  want  and 
poverty — could  bear  to  see  him  become  an 
exile  to  avoid  a  prison— cannot  bear  to  see 
>4I*y  thing  that  may  recall  the  remem- 
brance of  these  their  acts  of  charity ;  and, 
above  all,  cannot  bear  this  place,  whose 
genius,  from  yon  painted  canvas,  would 
unceasingly  reproach  them.  From  this 
day,  however,  they  shall  be  relieved — this 
shall  be  my  care  and  province.'9 
•  "  Do  any  thing  that  thee  fanciest  will 
contribute  to  thy  comfort,  Emily,  except 
i .      ,  G  3  speaking 
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speaking  disrespectfully,  even  by  impli- 
cation, of  my  father  or  mother;  that  my 
duty  and  my  temper  equally  fbsbid  my 
listening  to,"  replied  Martha,  with  some 
warmth. 

"  And  do  not  thee  be  over  hasty,  my 
good  little  sister,"  said  William,  playfully ; 
''  recollect  our  cousin  is  come  years  younger 
than  either  of  ut,  and  cannot  remember 
any  of  the  circumstances  «he  alludes  to, 
and  with  which  she  is  but  very  imperfect- 
ly acquainted;  a  more  intimate  know- 
ledge of  our  parents  will  foroe  her  to  do 
them  justice." 

**  Time  will  show  how  that  may  be,"' 
replied  Emily.  "  But  my  father  was  lit 
understood  among  his  family — he  had  a 
soul  for  greater  things  than  they  could 
comprehend,  and  could  not  brook  being 
chained  and  trammelled  by  the  fetters  of 
Quakerism.'' 

William  thought  bar  a  proud  handst 
girl,  talking  great  nonsense  :  he  h< 
*brbore   remark,   and  only  haste. 
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wards  the  boat,  saying  it  would  be  dark, 
and  past  the  hour  of  dinner,  before  they 
could  be  home,  which  be  feared  would 
vbx  his  mother,  and  displease  his  lather. 

*  It  is  of  no  consequence,9'  replied  Emi* 
ly;  "  I  e*joy  the  moonlight,  and  shall,  I 
fancy,  so  often  give  offence,  by  resembling 
my  father,  that  you  will  soon  grow  accus- 
tomed to  it." 

It  was  a  rote  at  Ash  Hall,  not  to  wait 
dinner  for  any  one;  the  family  were 
therefore  seated  at  table  when  the  young 
party  arrived  at  home;  and  it  was  not 
without  considerable  difficulty  that  Emily 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  take  her  place  at 
table  thus  late,  without  changing  her  dress, 
r~P  She  had  not  been  accustomed,"  she 
said,  *  to  dine  in  a  morning^dtess,  and 
would  prefer  having  a  chicken  sent  to  her 
dressing-room ;  she  had  w>  relish  for  cold 
remains* 

"  But  suppose  there  should  net  be  a 
chicken,"  urged  Martha, 

*  I  can  wait  until  one  is  cooked,  thank 

6  4  Heaven ! 
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speaking  disrespectfully,  even  by  impli- 
cation, of  my  father  or  mother ;  tiutf  my 
duty  and  my  temper  equally  fotfbid  my 
listening  to,"  replied  Martha,  with  some 
warmth. 

"  And  do  not  thee  be  over  hasty,  my 
good  little  sister/1  said  William,  playfully ; 
''  recollect  mir  cousin  $$  some  years  younger 
than  either  of  us,  and  cannot  remember 
any  of  the  circumstances  she  alludes  to, 
and  with  which  she  is  but  very  imperfect- 
ly acquainted;  a  more  intimate  know* 
ledge  of  our  parents  will  force  her  to  do 
them  justice." 

"  Time  will  show  ho*?  that  may  be," 
replied  Emily.  "  Bijt  my  fWther  was  lit 
understood  among  his  femily— he  had  a 
soul  for  greater  things  than  they  could 
comprehend,  and  could  not  brook  being 
chained  and  trammelled  by  the  fetters  of 
Quakerism.3! 

William  thought  her  a  proud  handsome 
girl,  talking  great  nonsense :  he  however 
forbore  remark,  and  only  hastened  to-/ 

wards 
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wards  the  boat,  saying  it  would  be  dark, 
and  past  the  hour  of  dinner,  before  they 
could  be  home,  which  be  feared  would 
v©x  his  mother,  and  displease  his  father. 

"  It  is  of  no  consequence,"  replied  Emi- 
ly;"  I  eajoy  the  moonlight,  and  dial],  I 
fancy,  so  often  give  offence,  by  resembling 
my  iktber,  that  you  will  soon  grow  accus- 
tomed to  it/' 

It  was  a  rale  at  Ash  Hall,  not  to  wait 
dinner  for  any  one;  the  family  were 
therefore  seated  at  table  when  the  young 
party  arrived  at  home;  and  it  was  not 
without  considerable  difficulty  that  Emily 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  take  her  place  at 
table  thus  late,  without  changing  her  dress. 
r~P  She  had  not  been  accustomed,"  she 
said,  "  to  dine  in  a  morning-dress,  and 
would  prefer  hiring  a  chicken  sent  to  her 
dressing-room ;  she  had  no  relish  for  cold 
remains.* 

"  But  suppose  there  should  net  be  a 
chicken,"  urged  Martha,, 
'    *  I  can  wait  until  one  is  cooked,  thank 
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speaking  disrespectfully,  even  by  impft* 
cation,  of  my  father  or  mother ;  tiuft  my 
duty  and  my  temper  equally  fo*bi4  my 
listening  to,"  replied  Martha,  with  some 
warmth. 

"  And  do  not  thee  be  over  hasty,  my 
good  little  sister,"  said  William,  playfully ; 
''  recollect  our  cousin  i$  some  years  younger 
than  either  of  us,  and  cannot  remember 
any  of  the  circumstances  ehe  alludes  to, 
and  with  which  she  is  but  very  imperfect- 
ly acquainted;  a  more  intimate  know- 
ledge of  our  parents  will  force  her  to  do 
them  justice." 

"  Time  will  show  hour  that  may  be,* 
replied  Emily.  "  Bijt  my  fbth$r  was  ill 
understood  among  his  femily— he  bad  a 
soul  for  greater  things  than  they  could 
comprehend;  and  could  not  brook  being 
chained  and  trammelled  by  the  fetters  of 
Quakerism.^ 

William  thought  her  a  proud  handsome 
girl,  talking  great  nonsense :  he  however 
forbore  remark,  and  only  hastened  to* 

wards 
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xranta  the  boat,  saying  it  would  be  dark, 
and  past  the  hour  of  dinner,  before  they 
cotrid  be  home, .  which  he  feared  would 
vex  his  mother,  and  displease  his  father. 

*  It  is  of  no  consequence,"  replied  Emi* 
ly » "  I  wjoy  the  moonlight,  and  shall,  I 
fancy,  so  often  give  offence,  by  resembling 
my  iktber,  that  you  will  soon  grow  accus- 
tomed to  it." 

It  was  a  rote  at  A?h  Hall,  not  to  wait 
dinner  for  any  one;  the  family  were 
therefore  seated  at  table  when  the  young 
party  arrived  at  home;  and 'it  was  not 
without  considerable  difficulty  that  Emily 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  take  her  place  at 
table  thus  late,  without  changing  her  dress. 
*—P  She  had  not  been  aeouatomed,"  she 
said,  H  to  dine  in  a  morqing^dress,  and 
would  prefer  hiring  a  chicken  sent  to  her 
dressing-room  *,  she  had  no  relish  for  cold 
remains.* 

"  But  sappose  there  should  net  be  a 
chicken,"  urged  Martha,, 
<    m  I  can  wait  until  one  is  cooked,  thank 

g  4  Heaven ! 
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wondered  how  his  sister  cputd  {lay*  been 
so  blind  to  her  faults,  or  why  she  so  ftr 
departed  firppi  the  ruler  of  their  society, 
as  to  allow  the  child  to  leoprt  music  and 
singing,  to  speak  In  th$  usual  phraseology 
of  the  world,  and  to  dress,  as  he  said,  *' hi 
suoh  an  outrageous  manner  * 

Mrs.  Thornton,  l)ke  a  good  wife,  never 
contradicted  her  husband,  and  always  for- 
bore saying  any  thing  that  could  tend  to 
provoke  that  irritable  humour  with  which 
every  Thornton  was  afflicted,  or  qhe  would 
haye  reminded  him,  that  a  eouneil  was 
called,  consisting  of  alt  who  were  inte- 
rested in  the  welfare  of  ^enily,  to  consist 
on  the  education  she  shoufcl  receiye,  when 
it  was  unanimously  agreed,  that  g$  her 
father  had  repeatedly  deofared  his  children 
should  not  be  educated  as  the  ohUdren  ef 
Friends,  nor  hi  th^r  principles,  *iui  as 
Emily  was  baptized  ifcto  the  Church  of 
England,  she  should  be  allowed  the  lan- 
guage, dress,  and  education,  of  a  member 
ef  tb$  estaUisl)m$aft ;  pnly  Bfpry  Thorn- 

ton 
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ton  stipulated  that  she  should  not  be  sent 
46  may  school,  nor  removed  from  her  care. 
The  order  of  her  studies  were  to  be  regu- 
lated by  Mr.  Hardcartle  and  Mrs.  Grey, 
sham;  and  so  carefully  had  they  attended 
to  her  improvement,  that  few  girls  of  her 
age  could  lie  with  Emily  in  solid  infor- 
mation, or  in  acquired  accomplishments ; 
the  faults  of  her  head  and  heart  they  had 
not  been  allowed  to  correct 


CHAPTER  VIL 


Emily  Thornton,  fully  conscious  of  tor 
beauty,  her  acoonrptiahmentsv  and  her 
fortune,  did  not  bear  her  honours  quite 
so  meekly  as  Joseph  Thornton  and  his 
wife  thought  females  should  do.  Esther, 
however*  with  maternal  kindness,  ex- 
6uw&  to*  fjuik*  and  brokfe  the  point  tf 
tier  rudft  br  sharp  replies  whenever  Jo- 
—  06  seph 
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seph  was  present,  between  whom  and 
niece  she  found  it  almost  impossible  to 
preserve  peace. 

~  Emily  was  frequently  invited  to  the 
houses  of  Mrs.  Hardcastle,  Mrs.  Grey- 
sham,  Mrs.  Melville,  and  others,  and  in- 
variably accepted  those  invitations,  when 
doing  so  would  in  any  way  annoy  her 
uncle  or  his  family,  by  disconcerting  their 
plans,  putting  them  to  an  inconvenience 
for  the  carriage,  or  any  other  trifling  dis- 
agreeable. 

The  family  were  one  day  engaged 
to  dine  at  the  house  of  a  particular 
friend,  who  had  shewn  much  kindness  to 
Emily. — "  Thee  wilt  be  pleased  to  go 
there,  Emily/'  said  her  aunt;  "friend 
Brown  and  his  family  are  every  way  ami- 
•Me,  and  seem  disposed  to  acknowledge 
thee  affectionately." 
Are  they  relations  ?" 
The  relationship  between  them  and 
thee  is  very  distant-~scarcely,  I  think,  to 
be  traced  ;  their  kindness  is  therefore  the 
<  *  •  more 
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more  valuable.    Thee  will  be  ready  in 
time;  Susanna  doe*  not  lore  to  wait.*1 

°  She  will  not  have  to  wait  for  we;  I 
dine  to-day  at  Mrs.  Greysbam's,  and  shall 
probably  remain  there  a  day  or  two." 

"  Nay,  Emily,  thee  canst  not  do  so,  for 
Susanna  particularly  desires  thy  company 
to-day,  that  she  may  introduce  thee  to  her 
brother;  and  to-morrow  thee  knowest  is 
our  little  Mary's  birthday" 

"  That  is  unfortunate,  for  I  shall  cer- 
tainly be  absent ;  you  must  therefore 
amuse  yourselves  without  me*  As  for 
dame  Brown,  I  do  not  desire  any  more  of 
her  introductions;  she  made  me  sick  the 
other  day  with  goody  Yerbury,  and  some 
prim  starched  animal  she  had  there'/  of 
what  description  I  know  not,  but  cer- 
tainly not  a  man.  I  wonder  the  woman 
can  think  of  such  things.  Fancy  me 
moped  with  this  prig  and  goody  Yerbury. 
— Faugh !  it  is  horrid !" 

"  Sarah  Yerbury,  Emily,  thy    friend? 
-*-thy  mother's  Mend !  is  it  possible !" 
->.  "Very 
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:  .  *  Very  possible,  since  there  is  no  law  why 
my  mother's  friends  should  be  mine.  A 
woman  who  wears  a  little  nondescript  cap, 
mittens,  and  a  black  apron,  sits  on  the 
edge  of  her  ohair,  and  smiles  continually-^ 
no,  no,  she  will  never  do  for  me  !u 

Dkfrs.  Thornton,  though  happy  her  bus. 
band  did  not  hear  this  tirade,  was  extreme- 
ly offended,  and  inquired  rather  stiffly  in 
what  manner  Emily  proposed  going  to 
Mount  Bank. -r-rwIn  your  carriage,  of 
course.  They  do  not  dine  uutil  fi  ve^  so  if 
I  have  the  carriage  at  four,  it  will  do." 

14  At  that  time  thee  canst  not  have  it ; 
before  half  past  three*  or  after  five,  it  is  at 
thy  onibr$." 

«  These  hours  will  not  suit  toe." 

«  They  are  the  only  ones  in  which  my 
carriage  can  ha  spared  :  thee  knowes t  fittt 
well  my  family  will  require  it." 

"  Very  well ;  it  is  a  matter  of  no  mot- 
sequence.  Let  your  servant  order  a  ehfrise 
for  me  to  be  here  at  three,  fcr  I  wit&b  to 

speak  to  Philips  about  ornamenting  the 

little 
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little  rustic  building  ip  the  grounds;  I 
ought  to  have  done  so  before  thU;  but  it 
shall  no  longer  1»  neglected." 

M  Art  the$  sure,  Emily,  that  thy  uncle 
will  allow  the  building  to  be  ornamented  ?" 

«  I  shall  not  consult  him ;  the  building 
was  placed  there  by  my  father,  apd  sbaU 
be  ornamented  and  kept  in  repair  by  roe.-' 

**  Let  me  advise  thee,  Emily,  to  consult 
Clara  Greysham  before  any  orders  are 
given,  and  what  she  advises,  that  do.* 

<*  Well*  if  I  do  not  forget  It,  perhaps  I 
may :  and,  Martha,  d^  pray  order  all  your 
things  to  be  replaced  in  your  little  pokey 
rooms;  I  am  half  choked  in  them,  and 
cannot  possibly  endure  to  remain  there 
any  longer." 

"•  I  shall  be  glad  to  return  ?  only  pray 
remember,  Epiily,  it  was  to  oblige  thee 
the  change  was  formerly  mode." 

«  Well,  my  dear,  yop  could  not  have 
bad  a  better  cause  for  change;  but  I  do 
bo t  approve  of  yqur  band-boxraotm  Ob, 
apropos ! — Pray,  aunt,  where  shall  I  prdar 

my 
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my  piano  to  be  placed  ?    I  will  send  it 
from  Hanby  as  I  pass  through." 

"  I  need  not  tell  thee  what  is  already 
well  known  to  thee,"  gravely  replied  Es- 
ther, "  that  the  admission  of  such  an  in- 
strument into  our  house,  is  contrary  to 
our  religious  opinions ;  but  I  must  needs 
tell  th6e,  that  though  we  have  ceded  much 
to  thy  friendless  station,  we  never  will 
cede  our  principles,  nor  will  we  suffer 
them  to  be  invaded ;  and  I  consider  thy 
liaving  mentioned  such  a  thing  an  insult 
to  thy  uncle  and  myself.* 

"  An  insult  indeed !"  retorted  Emily ; 
;M  in  what  manner,  I  wonder!  You  were 
all  aware  that  I  played  before  I  came  here, 
and  it  is  not  to*  be  supposed  that  I  am  to 
conform  to  your  ridiculous  prim  rules." 

"  Those  who  live  in  my  house  must 
conform  to  my  rules,"  replied  Mrs.  Thorn- 
ton, as  she  slowly  quitted  the  room,  from 
(Which  the  rage  and  passion  of  Emily 
quickly  drove  the  younger  part  of  the  fa- 
mily. 

Stubborn 
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.1  Stubborn  and  determined  in  her  re- 
solves, Emily  gave  directions  that  the  tit* 
tie  building  should  be  repaired,  painted, 
and.  furnished;,  and  though  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  the  man,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  obey  her  orders,  promised  it 
should  be  done  immediately:  she  then 
drove  to  where .  her  instrument  had  been 
left,  and  desired  tp  have  it  sent  to  Ash 
Hall,  at  an  appointed  hour,  when  she 
would  herself  be  there  to  receive  it. 
,  "  Send  your  piano  to  Ash  Hall,  Miss  ? 
Why,  the  sound  of  it  will  bring  your 
forefathers  out  of  their  graves  almost !  I 
have  known  Ash  Hall,  man  and  boy,  these 
sixty,  years,  and  am  bold  to  say,  there  ne- 
ver was  a  musical  instrument  inside  the 
doors  in  that  time— no,  not  so  much  as  a 
Jew's  harp  or  a  lark  whistle !  Nay,  I 
doubt  if  ever  a  baby  in  it  had  bells  to  its 
coral!"  exclaimed  the  man,  with  open 
mouth  and  eyes. 

"  Let  me  then  have  the  honour  of  in- 
troducing music  into  .Ash  Hall    Be  surp 

you 
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you  are  punctual  to  the  time  1  have  na- 
med, as  I  wish  to  flee  it  properly  placed." 

9  Oh>  I  will  be  there  at  the  time,  Miss; 
hut  I  don't  k$ow  Mr.  Thornton,  if  he 
does  not  turn  it  out  quicker  than  ever  it 
goes  into  Wjs  house.** 

M  Have  the  goodness  to  attend  to  your 
own  business,"  replied  BmMy  haughtily; 
*  you  forget,  probably,  that  I  am  not  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Joseph  Thornton,  and 
that  he  possesses  no  right  to  control  me." 

Had  Emily  waited  to  hear  the  man's 
rejoinder,  her  pride  would  have  received 
a  severe  blow,  and  her  temper  some  trial; 
fop,  rich  and  industrious,  Philips  respected 
himself  much  more  than  he  did  the  daugh- 
ter of  that  Edward  Thornton,  whom  he 
had  never  trusted,  or  spoken  to,  but  for 
the  respect  due  to  bis  father  and  mother. 
— "  Yo«  Joseph  Thornton's  daughter  !* 
said  he,  as  he  watched  her  receding  steps. 
u  Not  you  indeed !  but  the  very  image 
again  of  your  profligate  fhther — Ned 
Thornton  to  the  life.    There  fs  an  air  for 

you! 
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yOnt  I  wonder  worthy  Mm .  Thornton 
permits  her  to  stay  at  Ask  Hall.  It  is 
weH  my  good  old  ftfend  Samuel  did  not 
live  to  see  tt.* 

The  first  dinner-bell  bad  rung  befare 
Emily  arrived  «t  Mount  Bank,  aqd  the 
second  had  some  ttaae  sounded,  ere  she 
made  her  appearance  in  the  drawing^roqm, 
where  the  family  waited  to  reoeive  her. 

"lam  happy  to  see  you*  said  Mrs. 
Greysbantj,  kissing  hep  cheek  $  *  but  yon 
should  have  been  here  an  hoar  since  \  I 
wished  to  have  hftd  some  conversation 
with  you  before  dinner,  and  now  you  see 
we  are  all  waiting." 

The  young  lady  pleaded  M  business," 
and  "a  hundred  places  to  call  at;*  bpt 
offered  do  apology  3  and  Mrs,  Greysham 
smiled  at  the  premature  womanliness  of 
her  excuses,  at  the  same  time  that  she 
disapproved  of  her  nonchalant*  air ;  but 
the  thing  that  tooq$  surprised  every  one 
presept  was,  the  abundance  of  ornapient 
with  which  Eerily  was  decked  out  r  hi- 
therto 
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therto  her  dress,  though  extremely  gen- 
teel, had  been  simple,  and  a  necklace  her 
only  ornament;  but  this  morning  the 
town  of  Hanby  had  been  searched,  and 
every  finery  within  it  her  mourning  habit 
was  capable  of  receiving,  purchased,  with 
little  attention  to  expence,  and  still  less 
tp  propriety.  It  was  George  Greysbam's 
birthday,  and  a  large  circle  of  young 
people  were  collected  at  Mount  Bank ; 
and  it  must  be  confessed,  scarcely  a  more 
beautiful,  or  a  more  accomplished  girl, 
was  to.be  found  among  the  number;  but 
the  disdain  with  which  she  looked  on  her 
companions,  and  the  contempt  with  which 
she  treated  girls  older  than  herself,  her 
superiors  in  birth  and  fortune,  greatly  of- 
fended the  youthful  circle,  and  gave  sin- 
cere pain  to  those  friends  who  anxiously 
desired  to  see  her  excel  in  every  good 
quality,  as  she  did  in  beauty. 

"  You,  have  not  forgotten  your  music, 
Emily,"  said  Mr.  Greysham,  as  they  sat 
at  breakfast  the  following  morning;  "I 
k.  .    ..  never 
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.never  heard  you  play  better  than  last 
evening,  notwithstanding  your  want  of 
practice." 

*  I  never  forget  what  I  have  once 
learnt,  and  my  masters  always  gave  me 
credit  for  correctness  of  execution/'  replied 
she.  '  ■  .. 

"  I  wish  you  would  inspire  me  with 
such  talent/-  cried  Margaret  Melville; 
"  mamma  is  very  desirous  I  should  play 
well,  and  I  am  anxious  to  do  so,  but  tan- 
not  flatter  myself  with  being  very  success- 
ful." 

"Talent,  Margaret,  is  not  to  be  pur- 
chased  or  given :  only  fancy  then  how 
mortifying  it  must  be,  with  my  talents, 
to  be  forbidden  either  to  display  or  culti- 
vate them.  However,  I  shall  not  submit 
to  such  stupid  restrictions,  they  may  as- 
.  sure  themselves.* 

"  Whilst  under  your  uncle's  roof,  my 
dear,"  said  Mrs.  Greysham, .  u  you  will  of 
course  comply  with  what  he  prescribes ; 
particularly  as  yqu  have  several  friends 

w^~ 
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who  will  be  happy  to  see  you  at  all  tiroes, 
where  you  may  exert  your  musical  talent 
as  much  as  you  choose.  My  girts  will  be 
pleased  to  provide  you  with  music  and 
instrument  both,  and  George!  to  accom- 
pany you/' 

"  You  are  very  good,  madam ;  but  why 
should  I  submit  to  obligation*  when  I 
possess  a  good  iasttui&etrt,  plenty  of  mu- 
sic,  and  the  means  of  procuring  more  ?" 

"  Because,  my  dear,  it  is  against  your 
uncle's  principles  to  adftait  music  into  his 
house." 

"  Then  he  mufet  not  admit  me/ 

*  He  will  not,  if  you  persist  in  intro- 
ducing music*" 

"  Very  well,  then  I  have  the  means  of 
living  dsewhere,  and  shall  do  as  I  choose." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  remind  yottr  that  you 
owe  these  means  to  that  kind  friend, 
whose  dying  request  it  was  that  Mr. 
Thornton  would  watch  oVM-  and  guide 
your  youth/ 

A  storm  of  angty  passions  wfere  now 

raised 


$ 


raised  in  the  bosoi*  of  Emily,,  that  all 
the  efforts  tf  her  friends  edttld  not  allay; 
told  which  hot  fedings  of  gratitude  or  af* 
feetion  controlled ;  so  that,  after  a  morn* 
ing  of  haughty  ill- huaaolir  tod  UUrepress- 
ed  insolence,  she  sternly  announced  her 
intention  of  departing  the  next  morning ; 
and  c&Wly  feflised  to  lend  bef  aid,  or  to 
pfcrtake  hi  any  of  the  amusements  of  the 
evening,  notwithstanding  she  was  urged 
to  do  so,  by  fevery  kind  &t  persuasive  at* 
gument  her  young  friends  could  call  to 
tAtndft 

"lam  afraid,  my  dear,  you  have  not 
been  quite  so  happy  in  this  visit  aa  I 
could  havg  Wished;9  Said  Mw.  Greysbam, 
when  Emily  canie  to  bid  her  adieu  y  "  I 
am  tarty  for  it ;  but  perhaps  we  shall  see 
you  again  soon,  when  these  clouds  are 
dissipated*  cheered  by  a  countenance  of 
more  sortsbine,  I  may  then  convert* 
with  you  on  a  subject  that  we  will  now 
Waiva" 

"  Just  as  you  please,  madam ;  but  I 

must 
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must  acknowledge  I  never  expected  to 
hear  an  old  friend  of  my  father's  counsel 
me  to  stoop  to  all  the  foolish  whims  of 
my  uncle,  as  if  I  were  a  dependent  on 
him ;  then  indeed— 


;   uitu  muccu 


Then  indeed,  my  dear,  your  obliga- 
tions would  be  more  humiliating,  that  is 
all,  since  I  know  it  is  not  his  intention  to 
make  any  charge  for  your  board :  he  will 
act  towards  you  as  a  father,  and  it  is  your 
duty  to  yield  him  the  obedience  and  at- 
tention of  a  daughter." 

"  So  I  will,  so  long  as  his  commands 
are  reasonable ;  and  I  would  do  no  more 
for  my  own  father." 

"  You  will  not  find  a  residence  with 
you*  mother  more  comfortable,  Emily." 

"  With  my  mother?  I  should  think 
not  indeed!" 

"  Yet,  according  to  the  will  of  your 
dear  aunt  Mary,  you  are  obliged  to  reside 
With  her,  or  with  your  uncle  Thornton  " 

"  Am  I  indeed  ?  If  my  aunt  has  tied 
me  down  in  that  manner,  there  ends  all 

obligation 
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obligation  to  her ;  for  the  conditions  de- 
stroy the  favour." 

"  Not  they  indeed,  Emily,  when  you 
reflect  calmly,  which  I  hope,  my  dear;  for 
many  reasons,  you  will  do.  I  think  I 
may  trust  your  prudence  so  far  as  to  hint, 
that  there  are  rumours  afloat,  which,  if 
true,  Will  rob  your  poor  mother  of  many 
a  comfort,  at  a  time  when  she  can  ill  spare 
them ;  be  careful,  therefore,  for  her  sake, 
how  you  offend  your  uncle." 

"  My  offending  him,  I  assure  you,  ma- 
dam, will  make  no  difference  to  my  mo- 
ther; for  they  will  never  notice  her,  at 
any  rate ;  and  I  am  sure  she  cannot  ex- 
pect me  to  maintain  her ;  it  is  but  little  I 
owe  either  of  my  parents— I  'never '  ex- 
perienced a  mother's  love,  scarcely  ever 
felt  a  mother's  kiss,  and  know  nothing  of 
a  mother's  care." 

Tears  now  filled  Emily's  large  blue 
eyes;  she  however  proudly  dashed  them 
hack,  hastily  kissed  Mrs.  Greysham  and 
the  young  Margaret,  and  then  ran  to  the 

vol.  hi.  h  carriage, 
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carriage,  which  had  been  some  time  ia 
waiting,  and  waving  her  hand,  smiled  a 
graceful  adieu. 

At  the  hour  appointed,  Mr.  George 
Philips,  the  cabinet-maker,  upholsterer, 
musical-instrument-maker,  auctioneer,  &a 
&o.  of  Hanby,  much  pleased  with  the 
conceit  of  taking  music  into  Ash  Hall, 
prepared' to  obey  the  orders  of  Miss  Emily 
Thornton,  by  conveying  her  piano  in  a 
cart. — "  He  should  not  like,"  he  said,  a  to 
affront  master  Joseph,  after  agreeing  so 
many  years,  though,  roast  him  if  he  should 
help  laughing  heartily,  when  the  good 
broadbrim  would  open  his  great  black 
eyes  at  the  instrument,  with  his  'alack 
and  alas !" 

At  the  front  entrance  to  Ash  Hall 
stood  the  plain  substantial  carriage  of  Jo- 
seph Thornton,  from  which  were  issuing 
his  plain  substantial  family,  consisting  of 
six  or  seven  healthy  rosy  children,  with 
their  handsome  mother,  and  a  fine  happy- 
looking  girl,  who  assisted  in  their  educa- 
tion: 


tion  5  at  the  back,  or  rather  side  entrance, 
safe  Joseph  himself,  on  the  back  of  a  fine 
horte;  and  by  his.  side  were  bis  two  eldest 
children,  William  apd  Martha,  seated  on 
beautiful  black  ponies :  a  servant,  of  the 
most  primitive  description,  was  just  de* 
scending  from  a  prirditive4ooking  grey 
mare—whett  the  whofle  party,' mother,  chil* 
dren,  governess,  father,  son,  daughter,  ser* 
vant,  grey  mare,  and  all,  were  thrown 
into  litter  astonishment,  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  horse  and  cart,  loaded  with  a 
long  odd-shaped  case,  bearing  no  resem* 
bianee  to  anything  in  that  house,  with 
George  himself  walking  before  it,  and 
crying  out — uT$e  careful,  John,  how  ywx 
do  move  it,  for  it  is  worth  money :  Nehe- 
miab  there  will  lend  a  hand."  Then  torn* 
ing  to  Mr.  Thornton—'*  Which  door  will 
ye  please  to  have  it  took  in  at,  sir?  It  ii 
Miss  Emily's  grand  pianoforte." 

u  Hold  P  cried  Mr.  Thornton,  to  his 
servant- and  the  driver.  "  What,"  then 
asked  he,  "  didst  thee  say,  George?" 

H  2  "  Why, 
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,  "Why,  sir,  I  asked  at  which  door  ye 
would  have  Miss  Emily's  piano  brought 
in?  for  'tis  a  good  un,  and  shou'dn't  be 
shook  much." 

"  If  the  thing  thou  hast  in  that  cart  is 
the  thing  thou  speakest  of,  there  is  no 
room  for  it  in  the  house ;  but  thee  may  est 
put  it  into  an  empty  barn,  to  oblige  my 
niece." 

"  A  barn,  sir !  Why,  God  bless  ye^ 
d'ye  know  what  'tis,  and  what  it  cost  ?" 

"  Neither  the  one  or  the  other,~  neigh- 
bour; nor  do  I  wish;  but  if  my  niece 
wishes  that  great  unseemly  package  to  be 
brought  on  my  premises,  she  must  be 
content  with  an  outhouse!" 
.  "  As;  I  live,"  cried  Philips,  "  poor  dead 
Miss  Mary  paid  one  hundred  and  forty 
good  guineas  for  that  piano !  and  now 
talk  of  putting  it  into  a  barn !" 

"  It  is  cousin's  music,  papa;  and  she 
has  been  wishing  for  it  sadly:  there  is 
room  enough  in  her  own  dressing-room 
for  it,  and  then  it  will  not  be  heard  in  the 

house, 
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house,  thee  knows,"  urged  Martha,  in  a 
tone  of  entreaty. 

"  Oh,  father,  let  her  have  the  box  of 
whistles,  to  please  her,"  cried  William. 

*  Pray  do,  papa  f  and  H  pray  do,  sir,"  was 
echoed  by  the  young  fry  and  their  gover- 
ness, whom  the  sound  and  sight  had  at- 
tracted. 

But  Joseph  sat  upright  on  his  saddle, 
and  without  moving  a  muscle,  calmly  said 
— "  Thee  hadst  better,  neighbour  Philips, 
take  back  thy  cart  and  its  cargo  from 
whence  it  came ;  or,  if  thou  preferest,  the 
case  may  be  put  into  yonder  empty  barn, 
across  the  ploughed  field."* 

At  this  moment  Emily  came  out  from 
the  front  door,  and  ran  across,  speaking 
very  fast—"  Oh,  Philips,  it  is  you  ;  I  am 
glad  you  are  punctual ;  you  have  not 
shaken  the  instrument  much,  I  hope.  It 
must  be  taken  in  at  the  front  door,  and 
carried  up  to  my  dressing-room.  Make 
your  shoes  as  clean  as  you  can,  for  the 
carpets  are  very  nice." 

H  3  "Ah, 
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4  "  Ah,  now  do  indulge  her,  papa,"  whfe. 
pered  Martha.  —  "  The  whistles  cannot 
hamius,"  urged  WiHiam. — "What  a  pity 
to  vex  her  r— "  How^sorry  I  am  P* — "  I 
wish  mamma  would  beg  for  her,"  and  the 
like  expression*  were  heard  among  the 
children,  while  Philips  looked  ready  to 
burst  with  laughter,  and  the  servants  all 
amazement. 

"  Come,  Philips,"  continued  Emily, 
'<  bring  your  cart  round  in  an  instant ;  it 
is  very  cold;  I  cannot  stand  here  tag 
without  bonnet  cm?  stoawL" 

"  How  couldst  thee  be:  so  foolish,  child  f" 
cried  Mrs.  Thornton,  as  turning  to  her 
niece,  the  fair  haix  fluttering  in  the  breeze, 
and  the  cherub  face,  almost  disarmed  her 
well-founded  resentment. 

"  If  it  is  that  case,  or  its  noisy  contents, 
of  which  thee  art  speaking,  Emily,  nei- 
ther qf  them  shall :  ever  be  brought  into 
my  house;  there  is  a  distant  barn,  where 
thou  may  est  have  the. clumsy  lumber  de- 
posited ;  but  I  would  advise  thee  to  send 

it 
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it  back  with  neighbour  Philips,"  said  Jo* 
sepfa  Thornton,  in  tones  so  firm,  that  even 
Emily  did  not  at  first  venture  a  reply. 

"  There  now,  Miss,"  cried  Philips, 
«  who's  right  now,  I  wonder !  Didn't  I 
tell  ye  such  a  thing  would  never  be  let 
come  into  this  house  ?  No,  no — piano- 
fortes and  Ash  Hall  can  never  agree !" 

Emily  now  recovered  heiself  a.  little, 
and  catching  hold  of  her  uncle's  hand  as 
he  descended  from  his  horse,  began  Vehe- 
mently to  assure-  him,  she  could  not  do 
without  her  instrument— she  "  positively 
must  have  tl"*->-she:  '<  would  be  happy  to 
oblige  him,  but  never  could  give  up  her 
music."—"  Consider,  uncle, v  how;  much  it 
cost!" 

"  So  much  the  worse,  child.  But  per- 
haps George  Philips  will  purchase  it  of 
thee,  and  so  make  the  loss  the  less,"  calm- 
ly replied  Mr.  Thornton, 

*  Sell  my  instrument !  horrid  the  very 
idea !  I  must,  indeed  I  must,  have  it 
brought  up  stairs,  uncle !"  almost  scream- 

H  4  ed 
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ed  Emily,  as  her  aunt,  quietly  collecting 
her  young  family,  beckoned  Martha  and 
the. governess,  and  walked  in. 

William,  though  he  really  pitied  his 
cousin's  disappointment,  found  the  ridi- 
cule of  the  scene  conquer  all  command  of 
his  risible  faculties ;  turning  therefore  his 
laughing  eyes  from  Emily,  he  led  his  po- 
ny towards  the  stable,  as  his  father,  with- 
out at  all  noticing  the  protestations  of  the 
agitated  girl,  walked  towards  Philips,  say- 
ing—" After  all,  neighbour,  this  package 
will  be  best  kept  in  thy  warehouse;  do 
thee  therefore  desire  thy  man  to  take  it 
back :  and  hark  ye,  friend,  never  again  do 
thee  venture  to  bring  here  such  things  as 
thou  knowest  to  be  contrary  to  my  will 
or  principles."  So  saying,  the  worthy  Qua- 
ker, turned  round,  and  taking  Emily  by 
the  hand,  led  her  into  the  house. 


i  * 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


It  will  readily  be  seen,  from  the  sketch 
here  given  of  Emily  Thornton,  that  she 
would  neither  bestow  or  receive  much 
happiness,  in  the  cheerful  and  well-ordered, 
though  somewhat  precise  family  of  her 
uncle  Joseph.—"  I  do  not,"  said  he  to  Mrs, 
Hardcastle,  "  ask  thee,  Sophia,  to  take 
into  thy  family  a  torment  I  cannot  bear  in 
my  own ;  if  thy  house  is,  as  I  believe  it  to 
be,  the  house  of  peace,  let  it  not  be  broken 
by  this  young  virago.  Her  mother  should 
know  something  of  her,  and  to  her  let  the 
girl  go." 

Notwithstanding  this  advice,  Mrs. 
Hardcastle,  in  the  hope  of  correcting  her 
faults,  gave  the  young  Emily  an  invita- 
tion, which  was  gladly  received ;  and  be- 
tween the  vicarage,  Melville  Lodge,  and 

H  5  Moup* 
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Mount  Bank,  she  passed  the  next  six 
months,  with  what  effect  the  following 
letter  will  declare. 


"  Ash  Hall,  16  day,  9tk  month. 
"  I  sometimes  almost  think  that 
thee  hast  forgotten,  Raehel  Thornton, 
that  thou  hast  a  ehild,  since  thou  dost  ne- 
ver manifest  any  desire  to  acquaint  thy- 
self  of  her  health  or  welfare ;  or,  if  thou 
dost,  it  is  unknown  to  us.  For  twelve 
years  the  fomily  of  thy  husband  have 
maintained  and  protected  thy  daughter; 
they  have  done  more — she  is  provided 
with  wealth  sufficient  to  provide-  for  all 
her  reasonable  wants  r  ever  that  wealth  I 
am  appointed  guardian,  until  thy  daugh- 
ter, Emily  Thornton,  attains  the  fuH  age 
of  eighteen  years.  For  twelve  months 
she  has  been  an  inmate  of  my  house,  or  of 
the  separate  houses,  called  Mount  Bank, 
Melville  Lodge,  and  Hanby  Vicarage. 
She  must  now  return  to  thee,  Rachel; 

and 


and  way  ft  flense  God  to  illumine  thy 
mind,  wd  guide  thee  and  thy  child  in  the 
paths  of  strict  duty !  From  the  income 
to  which  Emily  Thornton  is,  by  the  will 
of  my  renioved  sifter,  entitled,  I  will  pay 
thee  sixty  pound?  per  annum  for  her 
board  and  lodgiag,  or  perhaps  five  pounds 
on  first  day  of  every  month  will  be  more 
prudent 

"  I  remain  thy  friend, 

"  Joseph  Thornton. 
"Our  servant   Zephaniah  shall  bring 
thy  daughter  to  thee  on  second  day  next 
eoming." 


Aft£c  several  y ears  of  strict  su rveiUance, 
during  which  time  many  of  the  old  ma- 
nagers had  died,  and  been  replaced  by 
younger  and  more  modern  members, 
Rachel  Thornton  found  herself  crept  by 
degrees  into  several  pretty  little  associa- 
tions and  societies,  and  connected  with  a 
tolerably  extensive  circle  of  acquaintance, 

h  6  among 
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among  whom  she  could  dissipate  her  time 
and  property,  if  not  with  as  much  ele- 
gance, with  quite  as  much  certainty,  as 
among  her  former  connexions;  the  conse- 
quence of  this  was,  frequent  little  embar- 
rassments, from  all  of  which,  her  friends, 
Sarah  Yerbury  and  Anna  Eastwald,  had 
hitherto  kindly  helped  her,  believing  the 
assurance  of  Rachel,  that  her  income  was 
too  small  to  exist  on. 

When  Joseph  Thornton's  letter  arrived, 
Rachel  was  absent  at  a  public  meeting 
some  miles  distant,  from  which  she  did 
not  return  until  three  days  after ;  during 
this  time  the  letter  quietly  slept  on  the 
mantlepiece ;  and  when  Rachel  did  return, 
she  made  several  calls  before  going  home ; 
the  last  was  on  Mrs,  Eastwald,  who  thus 
addressed  her ; — 

"  I  fear  me  thee  takest  greater  liberties 
than  friends  will  long  allow,  Rachel;  thy 
rules  are  very  strict,  if  they  were  enforced; 
I  really  do  think  thee  shouldest  not  sleep 
put  of  the  tow*h" 

.  "Well, 
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"  Well,  Anna,  and  I  do  not  often ;  but 
a  little  recreation  the  mind  and  body  both 
require ;  it  is  but  little  I  take ;  however, 
I  have  many  things  to  tell  you  of  our 
friends  and  the  meeting." 

In  the  midst  of  the  long  gossip  thus 
introduced,  Mrs.  Eastwald  recollected  that 
a  servant  of  Joseph  Thornton  had'  been 
inquiring  for  Rachel  during  her  absence, 
and  had  left  a  letter  at  her  house.  A  cir- 
cumstance so  unusual  as  this,  not  even 
Rachel's  habitual  carelessness  or  ease 
could  neglect :  she  immediately  departed 
for  her  home,  promising  to  return  to  tea. 

A  woman  that  Rachel  usually  employed 
to  look  after  domestic  and  other  affairs, 
during  her  absences,  was  sitting  in  the 
parlour ;  to  Rachel's  inquiries,  she  replied, 
that  several  friends  had  called,  and  ex- 
pressed themselves  not  well  satisfied  that 
the  establishment  was  again  left:  "though," 
added  she,  "  all  friends  seemed  quite  sure 
that  I  would  see  every  thing  properly 
attended  to  in  thy  absence." 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Thornton,  for  reply,  took  up  her 
brother-in-law's  le^$r,  afld, was,  with  much 
vexation  and  surprise,  pe^sjjpg  it  for  th$ 
second  time,  when  a  tremendous  knock 
at  the  door  startled  her;  and  the  next 
minute  Emily  Thornton  entered,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Surely  aU  your  people  are  asleep  \ 
the  stupid  wench  just  opened  thea  house- 
door,  and  with  a  storing  f  eh !'  ran  away 
again,  as  if  frightened  at  the  sight  of  a 
rational  being." 

"  I  would  not  wonder  if  she  were 
frightened  at  thy  knock,  Emily." 

"  Oh,  ridiculous !  well,  I  shall  arouse 
you  all,  and  teach  these  people  how  to 
behave.  Who  is  this  persQn  ?  you  <Jo  not 
take  boarders,  I  presume/' 

The  humble  creature,  thus  rudely  no- 
ticed, quickly  withdrew  herself;  and  Mrs. 
Thornton  endeavoured  to  extract  from 

her  daughter  the  reason  of  her  unexpected 
appearance  at  Welton. 

Emily,  however,  carried  it  off  with  a 
high  hand ;  said  the  preeiseriess  and  stu- 
pidity 
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p&dity  of  her  unale's  house  did  not  wit 
her;  she  wa&  wearied  of  visiting—"  In ; 
fact,"  continued  afae>  "  I  hgd  a  mind  to* 
try  how  JL  should  relish  We&ton,  *$d  a: 
mother  for  my  -  companion ;  the  sum  I 
pay  for  myboufd.  most  he  useful  to  yeni* 
and  there  need  be  no  restraint  orcein? 
pliment  between  us :  my  piano  will  be 
here  tonnorrow;  it  can  stand  there  nicely, 
and  I  shall  them  astonish  your  natives,  as 
Greyshaxn  says,  and. delight my «lf." 

The  mother  and.  daughter,  thus  forced 
cm. each  otherj  between  .whom  not  a  spark 
of  animated  affection,  ©or*  one  idea  in 
common,  existed*  wjould  probably  have 
wearied  of ;  each  other  before  the  eveBing 
was  past,  had  not, Emily  gladly  consented 
to  accompany  her  mother  to  Mrs.,  East- 
wald's.  There,  one  after  another  dropped 
in,  until  a  goodly,  and  not  far  from  gay* 
company  were  assembled;  and  Emily 
began  to  think  she  had  no  reason  to 
regret  being  obliged  to  live  at  Welton, 

It  was  a  late  hour  before  the  party  re-. 

turned 
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turned  from  Mr.  Eastwald's ;  and  the  first 
news  that  met  Rachel's  ear  the  following 
morning,  was,  that  the  bank  had  been 
robbed,  to  a  very  large  amount,  during 
the  night.  In  this  case,  report,  bad  as  it 
was,  did  not  reach  the  amount  the  part- 
ners stated  to  have  been  stolen,  to  their 
private  fiiends, 

.  The  circumstance  made  a  great  noise  in 
the  county  and  neighbourhood,  and,  as 
might  have  been  foreseen,  produced  a 
considerable  run  upon  the  bank ;  the 
partners,  however,  stood  their  ground 
firmly ;  and  both  Rachel  Thornton  and 
her  daughter  ran  industriously  from  house 
to  house,  proclaiming  the  wealth  and  soli- 
dity of  their  dear  friends,  notwithstanding 
the  extreme  hardships  imposed  on  them. 

It  seemed  that  on  her  arrival  at  Welton, 
Emily  had  quite  pardoned  Mrs.  Yerbury 
the  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  of 
wearing  a  nondescript  cap,  mittens,  and  a 
black  apron,  as  well  as  of  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  her.  chair,  for  it  was  no  longer 

"  Goody," 
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w  Goody,"  but  "  dear  Mrs.  Yerbury,"  on 
all  occasions. 

Emily,  however,  her  pretty  face,  her 
pretty  fortune,  her  sweet  singing,  her 
grand  piano,  and  her  water-colour  draw- 
ings, soon  began  to  make  some  stir  in  a 
small  country  town ;  as  usual  in  country 
towns,  the  lines  of  distinction  in  Welton 
were  drawn  so  strictly,  that  few  ever 
broke  through  them ;  but  Emily  Thorn- 
ton had  a  claim  to  privileges  not  likely  to 
be  forgotten  by  her,  and  soon  she  was 
met  in  every  drawing-room  or  "best 
parlour?  the  genteel  and  demi-genteel 
inhabitants  of  Welton  could  boast.  She 
filled  her  mother's  house  and  her  mother's 
head,  with  silly  people  and  with  silly 
things;  spent  her  mother's  money  and 
her  own  much  faster  than  they  got  it ; 
trifled  with;  quarrelled  with,  sought  plea- 
sure with,  and  often  bitterly  reproached, 
her  mother,  between  whom  and  her  child, 
strange  to  say,  there  existed  a  violent 

rival- 


rivalship  for  the  affections  of  a  young 
man  utterly  unworthy  of  both. 

In  the  midst  of  this  (Jiagcaoeful  contest, 
when  the  mother  and  daughter  scarcely 
metibut  to  quarrel,  Anna  Eastwald  pre- 
vailed on  Rachel  to  accompany  her  to  the 
house  of  a  married  sister,  at  some  distance. 
Emily  was  thus  left  undisputed  mistress 
of  the  grdnnd,  and  was  enjoying  her 
triumph  one  drtadfully  tempestuous  cold 
night;  when  the  spirant  Entered  and  told 
her/ that  a  poor  manrhad  jpstoomgin  by 
tSie  back  door,  ainj  desired  to  see  her. 

"  What  is  he  like,  Deborah  ?" 

"  Like  unto  a  very  sick  and  very  poor 
man,"  replied  the  maiden. 

"  And  what  can  lie  want  with  me?  I 
know  nothing  about  sick  poor  men :  do 
pray  fell  him  to  go  away." 

"  Verify  I  have  said  as  mpch  unto  him, 
and  he  will  not  depart." 

"  Well,  do  yarn  depart,  however,  and 
send  my  own  servant,  that  I  may  be  able 
to  understand  what  is  said." 

Deborah, 


€( 

it 
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.  Deborah,  who  was  a  Servant  of  the 
establishment,  departed;  and  Fanny,  a 
young  girl  hired  expressly  to  wait  on 
Emily*  appeared,  with  a  pert  giggle,  on 
her  countenance 

WeH,  Fanny,  ist  the  man  gone?* 
Oh  dear,  no*  Miss,  nor  like  to  go;  he 
says  as  how  he  come  thousands  of  miles 

to  see  you:  and  mistress,  and  that  he  won't 
go  without  seeing  :botfe  of  ye/': 

M  Why  the  mm  is  xmfo  F^nny;  Ita 
sure  I  shall  not  see  any  such,  vagabond* 
and  mamma  < will  not  be  home,  I  know  not. 
when." 

"  But,  Miss,  you  must  see  him ;  for  what 
d'ye  think  he  says?  he.i$;yourf*jbhelrr 

u  There  nPiW  i  my  father !"  shrieked  the 
terrified  girl,  "  that  is  impossible ; -my  fa* 
ther  was  a  gentleman*  and,;  if  ^iye^  ai> 
officer  in  tb^acmy :  b«ve  the  man  tatt&d 
out  of  cfaogs,  or  J  shall  go  mad ;  turn  him 
out,  Fwny,  tura  him  out  ** 

"  Not  quite  so  festi,  cruel  giri>"  wed<ftn> 
emaciated  ghastly-looking  being*  in*  the. 

hollow 
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hollow  voice  of  the  grave,  the  faint  out- 
lines of  whose  figure  appeared  within  the 
open  door. 

Emily  screamed  in  real  terror— her  com- 
pany gathered,  some  round  her,  but  more 
round  the  skeleton-looking  spectre,  who 
still  occupied  a  place  in  the  deep  shade  of 
the  door. 

"Turn  him  out,  my  dear  Henry ,"  voci- 
ferated Emily,  as  her  spruce  lover  strutted 
forward,  saying,  "Come,  sir,  whoever  you 
are,  take  yourself  off;  I  can't,  on  no  account, 
allow  this  here  young  lady  to  be  fright- 
ened, and  perhaps  robbed,  by  such  a  rag- 
amuffin as  you ;  we  have  had  some  such 
like  about  the  town  doing  mischief." 

"  Silence,  empty  fool  P  returned  the 
stranger ;  "  true,  I  have  deserved  it  all,  and 
more  than  all:  send  away  those  people, 
Emily,  and  give  a  few  undisturbed  hours 
to  your  guilty,  but  repentant  and  dying 
father.  I  shall  not  trouble  you  long, 
child,  nor  do  I  want  any  thing  from  you, 
but  a  little,  a  very  little  kindness.9' 

"You 
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"  You  cannot  be  my  father ;  he  is  a 
gentleman,  and  you  are  a  beggar,"  replied 
Emily,  in  haughty  displeasure. 

"  Where  is  your  unhappy  mother  ?" 
resumed  Thornton,  for  he  indeed,  it  was  -, 
"  will  nothing  teach  her  to  shun  dissipa- 
tion?" 

u  Til  tell  you,  Miss  Thornton,  'tis  a 
mad  play-actor-man,  that  has  found  us 
out/'  cried  one  of  the  sapient  set. 

Emily,  however, /£&  that  it  was  her  fa- 
ther ;  and  an  old  lady,  who  peeped  at  him 
through  her  spectacles,  proclaimed  him  to 
be  indeed  Ned  Thornton,  terribly  chang- 
ed, to  be  sure ;  but  Ned  Thornton's  black 
eyes  could  not  be  mistaken,  if  met  in  the 
deserts  of  Arabia;  for  nobody  ever  had 
such  eyes  as  the  Thorntons. 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  this  person ;  you 
may  venture  to  leave  me,  my  dear  Hen- 
ry; if  not  my  father,  he  is  one. who 
knows  something  of  him :  it  does  not  rain, 

I  think,  now,  so  my  friends  will  excuse 

me, 
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me,  sntl  I  will  retire  to  the  dinirig-par- 
lour  with  this  person." 

"  T%&  person,  kind,  ectasiderate,  aflfeo- 
tionate  girl,"  muttered  the  stranger. 

"Oh,  God  help  and  keep  us!"  cried 
the  old  lady  befor&inentioned,  "they  are 
well  kept  who  God  keeps  !  we  little 
know  what  our  green  wheat  will  furnish. 
Young  Ned  Thornton,  with  his  beautiful 
eyes,  was  the  finest  boy  in  the  town  of 
Hanby,  and  nobody  but  he  could  speak 
like  that  Good  bye,  Miss  Thornton; 
comfort  your  father,  for  'tis  he,  as  sure  as 
life :  come,  Mr.  Harry  Bmidey,  Come  youf 
ways-— this  is  no  place  for  visitors." 

"  Pray  do  not  hurry,"  said  Emily. 
u  Fanny,  carry  candles  to  the  paYlour— we 
will  follow,  sir,  if  you  please :"  so  saying, 
Emily  conducted  her  father  to  what  she 
styled  the  "  dining- parlour,"  a  large  stone- 
floored  hall,  in  which  dined  daily  fifteen 
aged  women  and  twenty-five  orphan  chil- 
dren, beside  the  matron,  nurse,  and  go- 
verness ;  its  ample  chimney  was  allowed 

sufficient. 
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sufficient,  but  not  abundant  fttel,  frota  the 
twenty-ninth  of  September  to  tfie  twen- 
ty-fifth of  March ;  and  this  being  late  in 
January,  the  fire  still  flickered  in  the  wide 
cheerless  grate.  Emily  seolded  the  ser- 
vants, wondered  they  should  allow  the 
fire  to  go  down,  and  ordered  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  fuel. 

During  this  exercise  of  M  brief  autho- 
rity" a  smile  of  ineffable  scorn  and  Con- 
tempt sat  on  the  thin  gravelike  lips  of 
Thornton.  — "  Poor  despicable  pride  P 
groaned  he  at  last,  in  a  deep  hollow  voice. 
— •"  Emily,'*  continued  he,  "  you  were  my 
first  born,  and  the  only  one  of  my  children 
who  ever  awoke  in  my  bosom  the  feel- 
ings of  a  father,  or  a  christian ;  had  these 
feelings  met  with  encouragement,  yod 
and  I  might  have  been  better  than  we 
are ;  but  that  is  past — I  have  never  weari- 
ed you,  child,  with  complaint  or  advice ; 
from  the  lips  of  a  dying  father,  bowevef, 
you  may  bear  to  be  admonished  thus  far': 
aim  not  at  that  which  is  beyond  your  sta- 
tion ; 
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tion ;  be  not  ashamed  of  industry,  nay, 
not  of  virtuous  poverty ;  do  not  sacrifice 
integrity  to  appearance,  nor  happiness  to 
pleasure;  be  your  home  ever  so  humble, 
love  it,  make  it  the  temple  of  your  idola- 
try, not  forgetting  that  the  christian  is 
pressing  forward  for  the  attainment  of 
'  a  home  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in 
the  heavens'9*  Emily  shuddered,  but 
did  not  speak,  as  she  pointed  to  a  chair, 
into  which  the  spectre  shrank,  faintly  cry- 
ing—" Water— I  sink— oh  give  me  water!" 
The  primitive  maiden  of  the  house, 
over  whose  head  fifty  summers  had  shone, 
and  to  whom  Thornton  and  his  history 
were  well  known,  urged  by  the  milk  of 
human  kindness,  which  still  had  place  in 
her  chilled  bosom,  hastened  with  wine 
and  water,  saying  slowly  and  with  tears— 
"  Drink,  Edward,  drink  and  be  comforted, 
for  verily  my  spirit  goeth  forth  to  greet 
thine,  convinced  that  thou  dost  indeed 
repent,  and  returnest  to  the  home  of  thy 

father, 
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father,  a  weeping  prodigal,  groaning  for 
thy  many  sins." 

Thornton  was  revived  by  the  wine  and 
water,  and  during  three  hours  that  he  sat 
with  his  child,  he  laid  his  sin-sick  weary 
bosom  open  before  her,  and  gave  her  such 
counsel  and  admonition,  as,  like  bread  cast 
on  the  waters,  would  arise  after  many 
days,  however  the  hand  of  folly,  or  the 
gulph  of  dissipation,  might  labour  to  des- 
troy  or  swallow  it. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  Emily  lis- . 
tened  with  silent  tears  to  the  voice  of  re^ 
proof  and  of  advice — heard  the  hitter  self- 
reproach  of  the  servant  to  whom  five  ta- 
lents had  been  entrusted,  and  promised — 
most  solemnly  promised — to  make  the 
paths  of  wisdom  her  paths,  to  shun  dissi- 
pation, and  fly  from  the  walks  of  the  un- 
godly ;  by  humble  prayer  to  seek  direc- 
tion from  on  high,  and  avoid  every  allure- 
ment  and  temptation  that  led  to  vice. 

Alas,  poor  girl !  the  warning  came  too 
late;  Emily  had  already  lost  her  inno- 

voLc  in.  i  cence — 
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cence— sullied  the  purity  of  her  youth- 
learned  deception,  and  drank  deep  in  for- 
bidden and  sinftil  pleasures:  the  admoni- 
tions of  her  unhappy  father  did  however 
sink  deep  in  her  heart,  and  deluge  her 
pillow  with  the  te^rs  of  genuine  and  Utter 
repentance.    ' 

The  storm  had  ceased,  and  a  few  strag- 
gling stars. peeped  from  beneath  the  black 
and  murky  douds,  whefr,  at^n  Inrar  past 
midnight,  Edward  Thornton  pressed  his 
lovely  ai\d  only  child  to  his  aching  heart, 
groaned  over  her  the  first  p&rertt&l  p&y& 
he  had  ever  uttered,  or  she  heard,  *fld 
then  stepped  beyond  the  tht^eshold,  in  the 
stillness  and  desolation  of  dead  night 
With  the  lingering  feelings  of  humanity, 
not  yet  dead  in  the  vestal's  breast,  Debo- 
rah hesitated  to  shut  the  door  on  the  sba- 
dowy  ghostlike  wanderer,  whose  slow 
footfalls,  though  not  heavy,  were,  &>r 
some  time>  distinctly  heard  in  the  silence 
that  reigned  around. 

our- 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


It  was  three  weeks  after  the  short  visit  of 
Edward  Thornton,  that  Rachel  received 
what  she  was  assured  would  be  the  last 
remonstrance  from  the  society  of  Friends, 
with  a  warning,  that  unless  both  herself 
and  daughter,  conducted  themselves  more 
circumspectly,  they  would  be  removed  at 
the  expiration  of  three  months.  This  com-* 
munication  produced  a  violent  quarrel  (no 
uncommon  thing)  between  the  mother 
and  daughter,  in  which  bitter  reproach 
and  severe  recrimination  was  angrily  ut- 
tered and  haughtily  received  by  both: 
the  violence  of  her  passion  at  length  threvy 
Emily  into  strong  hysterics;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was,  a  disclosure  so  hu- 
miliating and  so  overwhelming,  that  for 
a. time  Rachel  sat,  the  fixed  image  of  grief 

1 2  and 
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and  despair,  heartily  wishing  the  earth 
would  open  and  swallow  them  both  up. 

Harry  Bundey,  the  unprincipled  cause 
of  all  this  distress,  and  the  occasion  of 
many  an  unfortunate    quarrel    between 
Emily  and  her  mother,  was  nowhere  to 
be  found ;  he  had  left  Welton  fifteen  days 
before,  on   (as  he  said)   urgent  business, 
promising  to  write  his  -  darhnggtrl    by 
every  post:  as  yet,  however,  no  account 
had  been  received  of  or  from  the  recreant 
lover;  and  the  probability  now  was,  that 
there  never  would  be  any  more  heard  or 
seen  of  him  at  Welton,   unless  he   were 

sought  after. 

Before  Mrs.  Thornton  attempted  to 
seek  her  pillow  that  night,  this  new  source 
of  grief  was  imparted  to  her  faithful  friend, 
Anna  Eastwald,  by  whose  advice,  and 
that  of  Mr.  Eastwald,  and  guided  by  a 
very  slender  clue,  Bachel,  the  next  morn- 
ing,  set  out  in  search  of  Bundey,  unknown 
however  to  Emily,  whose  violent,  haughty 
temper,  resented  the  least  appearance  of 
temper,  interference 
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interference  or  inquiry,  on  the  part  of  her 
mother,  as  a.  personal  insult,  or  an  intru- 
sive impertinence. 

Bundey  was  easily  traced  to  the  house 
of  his  father,  a  man  in  very  humble  life, 
who  was  right  glad  at  the  prospect  of  his* 
son  marrying  a  woman  of  fortune  and  fa- 
mily.— "  I  always  said,"  cried  he,  clapping 
his  hands  with  joy — "  I  always  said  Hal 
would  make  his  fortune  by  marriage ;  no- 
thing never  would  suit  him  but  topping 
company.  Oh,  he's  a  sly  rogue — never 
said  a  word  about  the  matter  to  me — did 
he  to  you j  mistress  ?"  addressing  his  wife; 

"  Oh  no,  bless  ye !  or  the  young  lady 
shou'dn't  a  fretted  for  un,  I'll  be  bound ; 
well,  there  shell  have  a  good  husband,  for 
Hal  never  did  like  work  of  any  kind — he 
would  always  be  a  gentleman,"  replied 
the  mother. 

Harry  looked  a  little  frightened  at  first 
meeting  Mrs.  Thornton ;  but  finding  she 
was  willing  to  consent  to  a  marriage,  he 
plucked  up  again,  consenting,  after  some 

18  little 


little  demur,  to  marry  *  ihe  girl,0  though 
'•what  the  deuce  he  was  to  iti  with  a 
wife,  he  could  not  tell." 

Affairs  being  thus  far  settled,  Rachel 
readily  consented  to  profit  by  the  hospi- 
tality of  her  nefw  acquaintance,  and  re-' 
main  their  visitor  for  a  few  days,  when 
Harry  promised  to  return  witto  "her  to 
Welton. 

Mrs.  Thornton  was  easily  amused,  and 
Harry  Bundey  in  no  violent  hurry  to  seek 
his  bride ;  so  that  a  fortnight  passed  im- 
perceptibly away,  before  either  determined 
on  returning ;  and  when  they  did  return, 
Emily  Thornton  received  her  lover  with 
a  cold  hauteur,  that  almdst  sent  him  back 
to  his  father's  cottage,  resolved  to  brave 
any  thing  rather  than  a  termagant  wife ; 
her  mother  however  succeeded  in  recon- 
ciling  Jboth  to  what  appeared  the  most 
prudent  plan :  by  the  assistance  and  ad- 
vice of  Mr.  Eastwald,  the  young  man 
was  induced  to  make  a  letter  settlement 
on  his  imprudent  bride  than  might  have 
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been  expected ;  and  they  were  married* 
private  as  possible,  so  that  a  date  prior  to 
that  when  the  ceremony  really  took  place, 
might  be  given  without  being  easily  de- 
tected as  false.  Unfortunately  the  all- 
don^uering  Harry  had  no  means  of  pro* 
VidiHg  either  for  himself  or  his  wife ;  EraU 
Ty  was  scarcely  seventeen,  and  until  eigh* 
teen  her  unde  had  control  of  her  fortune : 
be>^as  however  a'  reasonable  and  good 
man,  and  his  niece's  fortune  not  being 
tfriSeient  to  authorize  her  husband  in  sit- 
ting down  content,  Mr.  Thornton,  while 
li&l&merited  such  an  uncongenial  union, 
advised  the  young  man  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion td  sofoe  kind  of  business  or  profession, 
niftil  his  wife  'attained  the  age .  prescribed 
by  liar  aunt's  will ;  and  promised  to  allow 
him  such  ah  income,  until  that  period,  as 
should  enable  them  to  provide  "  things 
honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men/ 

Content  with  these  kind  promises,  Mrs, 

Butidey  scornfully  todd  her:  husband,  his 

"fortune  was  easily  made,,J— he <r  had  been 

-  *  1 4  born 
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born  under  a  fortunate  conjunction  of  the 
planets." 

"  May  be  so,  my  dere,"  replied  the 
young  man,  "  but  I  have  herd  my  father 
and  my  grandfather  (and  he  had  three 
wives,  and  so  he  ought  to  know)  say,  that 
a  fortune  in  a  wife  is  better  than  a  fortune 
with  a  wife,  and  that  you  know,  Miss — J 
mean  Mrs.  Bundey,  I  have  got  to  prove, 
because,  you  see,  'tis  but  little  that  I  can 
tell  about  you ;  only  that,. as  mother  said, 
after  all  that  had  passed,  I  was  as  'twere 
bound  to  marry  you." 

As  a  prudent  plan,  Mrs.  Eastwald  ad- 
vised, that  Bundey  and  his  wife,  who  now 
knew  what  their  income  would  be,  should 
leave  Mrs.  Thornton*  Perhaps,  as  Ban* 
dey  wrote  well,  he  might  procure  a  situ- 
ation in  some  public  office  in  London* 
sufficient  to  place  them  in  easy  circum- 
stances. At  all  events,  she  thought  a  se- 
paration advisable,  for  their  mutual  hap- 
piness; and  the  young  people,  delighted 
at  the  prospect  of  going  to  London,  where 

Bundey 
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JJundey  said  be  knew  "  lots  of  people/* 
and  should  "  he  all  alive  among  them/ 
determined  on  setting  off  the  next  day, 
though  Emily,  with  a  toss  of  her  beauti- 
ful head,  presumed  there  were  "  very 
few  of  Harry  Bundey's  acquaintance  with 
whom  she  should  choose  to  associate." 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  of  this  extra- 
ordinary wedding-day,  that  Emily,  in 
turning  over  the  contents  of  her  black 
velvet  reticule,  stumbled  on  a  sealed  let- 
ter, which  had  laid  quietly  there,  ever 
since  the  day  on  which  her  mother  left 
home,— "  Oh,"  cried  she,  "  here  is  a  letter 
for  you,  mamma;  I  declare  I  had  forgot* 
ten  all  about  it ;  but  I  dare  say  it  is  of  no 
consequence."  > 

"An  application  for  money  most  pro* 
bably,  for  I  see  it  is  the  writing  of  thy 
unhappy  father,59*  replied  Rachel,  as  sha 
broke  the  seal*    '    ' 

"  Poor  man,  he  never  got  much  of  tha<) 
from  you,  for  wher^  nothing  was,  nothing 
could  be  had/'   retorted  Emily,  as  her 

1 5  motf* 
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mother,  having  read  the  few  lines,  it  con- 
tained,  laid  her  tetter  on  the  t&ble,  «* 
^claiming,  with  a  sighr— ^  Thee  art  tben 
doubtless  gone,  fid  ward!  and  I  am  left 
alorie  to  strrtgglfe  with  caife  afili  abrtowl" 
'  *  Bless  us,  how  pathetic  and  prtetty ! 
what  new  trouble  has  beftUen  the  «fcm- 
plary  and  amiable  Wife  of  the  spendthrift 
Edward  Thornton,  may  I  ask  ?w 
*  "  That  taunt  ill  becomes  thete,  Emfljr. 
"Thy  father,  I  expect,  Is  ere  this  numbered 

among  the  dead,  atid " 

-  *'  Ha,  ha,  ha!  you  triust  excuse  mft 
mamma,  but  really  you  have  so  often  ex- 
pected this  much-desired erctit,  atid  so 
"frequently  anticipated  your  happy  widow- 
hood, that,  with  your  husbattffb  Mtet1  & 
"your  hand,  it  is  most  ritfifcekore  to  hear 
your  Affectation  of  tori  aftrffcctowo,  and 
all  these  -fine  incmeywnmJcmg  things 

"  Thee  art  a  cruel,  hard-hearted  girl, 
-Emily,  arid  w!Hl?ve  «6  Wpim  thy  present 

:    .-.■  • .     &#, 
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Vis  thy  father*  letter,  and  thee  may  est 
jadge  for  thyselfc" 

"  Thanking  my  refined  and  amiable  mo* 
ther  far  her  delicate  affectionate  epithets, 
and~the  fond  hopes  the  expresses  for  my 
future  welfare,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of 
reading  my  much-injured  father's  letter/ 
replied  Emily,  in  tones  of  cold  and  cutting 
Irony*  The  letter  was  short,  and  evident* 
ly  written  at  intervals:  it  expressed  con* 
tfttion  for  an  ill-Spent  life,  spoke  of  want 
aftd  extreme  suffering,  and  entreated  his 
wife  to  come  ^anid  dose  his  almost-sightless 
eyes,  that -bis  last  pangs  might  Jbe  soothed 
by  friendship,  land  his  last  sigh  breathed 
onihe  bosom  of  her  he  b*d  injured,  but 
never  ceased  to  love.  It  was  dated  from 
an  obscure  corner  of  London,  nearly  three 
wtoeks  before;  and  strangers  had  longer* 
this  performed,  those  kind  offices  which 
neither  die  wife  nor  daughter  of  the  un- 
fortunate man  were  sufficiently  interested 
or  diaerigaged  to  perform.  The  once  gay 
and  handsome  Edward  Thornton  was 
.  '  1 6  consigned 
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consigned  by  the  overseers  of  the  parish 
in  which  he  died,  to  a  humble  and  name* 
less  grave. 

.  "And  pray  what  do  you  intend  to  do  ?* 
asked  Emily,  as  she  refolded  the  letter. 

"  Alas !"  replied  her  mother, "  thee  well 
knowest  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  do  as  I 
choose ;  I  cannot  venture  to  leave  Welton, 
after  what  has  been  said ;  nor  can  I  afford  it 
— my  duty  is  to  remain  here ;  and  however 
painful  to  my  feelings,  that  must  be  my 
plan." 

^  Admirable  sophistry  P  cried  Emily ; 
"  duty  indeed  to  remain  here!  cannot 
venture  to  leave  Wei  ton!  Let  but  an 
invitation  to  a  party,  with  the  prospect  of 
plenty  of  chit-chat,  good  dinners,  strong 
tea,  buttered  cakes,  and  a  little  touch  of 
consequence,  be  given,  and  poor  duty 
w|U  kick  the  beam — ay,  may  fall  out  of 
the  scale,  if  it  will,  for  Rachel  Thornton 
will  not  stop  to  look  for  it." 

"  Having  made  this  display  of  thy  elo- 
quence, Emily,  thee  wilt  perhaps  just  take 

breath* 
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breath,  while  I  recommend  thee  to  seek 
out  the  abode  of  thy  father,  as  soon  as 
thee  arrivest  in  London,  and  by  thy  kind 
care  ameliorate  his  condition." 

"  It  is  not  necessary,  Mrs.  Thornton, 
that  you  should  trouble  yourself  to  direct 
me ;  rest  assured,  had  I  known  my  father's 
hand- writing,  he  should  not  thus  long 
have  waited  for  every  care  and  comfort, 
money  or  kindness  could  procure ;  I  would 
at  least  have  supplied  him  with  those 
most  liberally/9  replied  Emily,  a$  she  rose 
with  a  digrtified  air  to  leave  the  room,  - 

"  I  am  sorry,"  rejoined  Rachel,  quietly, 
"  thee  didst  not  know  the  writing,  that 
one  person,  at  least,  in  this  wide  world, 
might  have  tasted  thy  kindness  and  Ube* 
rality,"  ,  •  < 

Emily  h  Jbghtily  tossed  her  head,  and 
dosing  the  door  with  a  violent  bang,  did 
not  again  make  her  appearance*  until  sum* 
moned  by  her  new-made  husband  to  the 
supper-table.  Her  eyes  were  then  red 
with  weeping,  and  her  fine  open  brew 

deeply 
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deeply  clouded.  In  answer  to  "  dear 
HanyV  oftoepeated  and  anxious  inqui* 
ties,  his  wife  complained  that  her  poor, 
dear,  ill-used  lather,  was  left  in  sickness 
and  solitude  to  die;  and  that  she,  -for 
commiserating  his  forlorn  situation,  had 
been  insulted  and  abused  by  her  mother 
in  the  most  shameful  manner. 
.  Harry,  who  really  had  kindly  feelings, 
joined  with  Emily  in  reprobating  the  ■con- 
duct of  Rachel,  deploring  Thornton's  hard 
fete,  and  desiring  her .  to  recollect,  that 
Mrs.  Bmtdty  was  not  under  her  control, 
but,  as  a  married  woman,  and  a  woman  of 
fortune,  entitled  to  respect  and  deference, 
which  lie  would  see  she  was  paid,  "  by 
every  one,  gentle  or  simple,  kith,  kin  or 

stranger." 

-  To  this  magnanimous  display  of  hus- 
band-like protection,  Mrs*  Tborntott  made 
«o  >otW  rcfply  than  lighting  her  chamber 
eandtfe  and  Withdrawing;  and,  truth  to 
say,  ahe  had  that  evening  a  sufficiency  of 
sul^ects  for  reflection,  even  to  madness.  .: 
vr  •  Habitually 
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Habitually  thoughtless,  ind  constitu- 
tionally selfish,  afr  Raebei  really  wis,  atod 
little  as  she  loved  or  ttespectefl  ber  daught 
%er,  she  could  not  see  tar  united  to  a 
young  min,  apparently  <every  way  m* 
ratted  to  her,  the  vulgarity  of  whose  .mind 
forbid  the  hope  ttjat  he  Svduld  refrain  &om 
tailing  her  Mrith  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  atajried,  and  whose  ha* 
feitual  idleness  destroyed  the  hope  of  hfe 
ever  becoming  respectable,  without  ex- 
periencing some  severe  paogs.  The  vi- 
cissitudes of  her  own  life  had  not  taught 
her  all  she  might  have  learned  from  them; 
but  that  the  colour  of  a  woman's  fate  is 
fi^ed  by  the  husband  she  takes,  waa  be- 
come! a  'principle'  in  her  mind ;  that  steadL- 
*  nefis  anii  feabita  of  industry  are  requisite 
in  41  toafy  is  a  truih  of  wilich  she  felt  con*. 
tvtoeol  On  the  Subject  of  religion,  rshe 
%«  still  uncertain ;  y£t  ah*  thought  every 
bfcdy  should  ptttfes*  something  of  it,  and 
Burtdey  never  mraed  U$  tteo*  m  efvery 
poifat  it 4kto>  hw  appefeefi  <?bj^ti<mtfbtei 

But 
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But  it  must  be  owned,  that  Rachel's  men- 
lad  optics  were  not  of  the  first  order.  Be- 
side this,  Mrs.  Thornton  had:  a  secret 
trouble,  that  would  make  itself  felt,  though 
she  had  courageously  strove  to  keep  it 
down — nay,  even  to  strangle  the  monster 
in  its  birth' — but  to  no  purpose ;  it  would 
arise,  and,  hydra-like,  every  day  acquired 
«  new  head,  until  it  threatened  to  exceed 
its  prototype  in  their  number  and  venom. 
From  the  period  when  the  bank  of 
Messrs.  Yerbury  and  Eastwald  was  rob- 
bed, there  had  been  strong  hints,  odd 
stories,  wise  looks,  and  sly  inuendoes, 
passed  from  one  to  the  other  through  the 
country.  Nothing  tangible  or  positive 
had  been  said,  yet  Mrs.  Thornton  had 
found  enough  to  do  to  defend  the  cause 
of  her  friends,  and  had  seen  and  heard 
enough  among  them,  to  awaken  her  own 
suspicions,  and  destroy  her  confidence  in 
their  stability.  She  would  not  allow  her- 
self to  believe  that  any  very  serious  diffi- 
culties annoyed  them,  or  that  they  would 

not 
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not  eventually  triumph  over  those  who 
deprecated  them;  yet,  aware  that  they 
were  now  her  chief  dependence,  Rachel 
frequently  trembled  at  the  possible  fate 
that  awaited  her.  Beside  this,  she  was  as 
truly  attached  to  Anna  Eastwald,  as  it 
was  in  her  power  to  be  to  any  one. 

After  a  restless,  perturbed,  and  feverish 
night,  in  which  the  shade  of  her  husband 
had  haunted  her  dreams  in  all  the  varieties 
of  anger,  kindness,  reproach,  approval*  in* 
suit,  fondness,  poverty,  and  riches,  Ra* 
chel  Thornton  arose  at  an  early  hour,  to 
prepare  breakfast  for  Emily  and  her  hus- 
band, who  were,  if  places  could  be  pro* 

« 

cured,  to  take  them  in  the  mail-coach 
which  passed  through  Welton  soon  afte* 
ten. 

"  And  after  you  are  gone,"  said  Ra* 
chel,  "  I  will  consult  friend  Eastwald, 
and  if  he  thinks  I  may  venture  to  take 
such  a  step,  I  will  go  up  to  town  to-mor- 
row morning.  Poor  Edward  must  re- 
quire some  one  tQ  be  with  him.M 

11  Depend 
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'  *  Depend  on  it,  mamma,  you  are  too 
late  in  your  resolves*   iHdwever,  ydu  can 

do  as  you  choose.    If  I  dta  not  too  much 

•  •  *  ■        < 

fatigued,  I  shall  see  him  to-morrow,  and 
understand  how  it  happens  that  he  did 
not -wrif#  earlier.  :Aftfer  I  aifivfe,  you 
may  wM  assure  yourself  that  my  father 
Shall  tibt  wfot  For  £are" 

^rfr.  ^Thornton  was  glad  to  hear  her 
dtmglif et  tfcusr  ekpress  h£#sel$  since,  h6w* 
erer  ««dttftil  the  Worive,  Edward  *ould 
be  bendSted  by  it,  ^dithe  ttec^sity  trf 
her  'g^nglto lion&bri  lie  lira  tfehsiderkble 
degtefe  rettloved ;  ahd  a  sicfc  cbarhber,  a 
suBfeirng  fittsband,  and  poverty,  vrere  db- 
jecte  stie  tto&ld  ^all tlore^'rathetflyftofal 
than  se^;  Bnd  the  prospect  of  a^aih 
meeting  Edward  had  long  ceased  to  afford 
her  any  pleasure/  She  would,  hoirever, 
consult  the  Eastwalds  on  the  business. 
•  With  this  resolve,  Mrs.  ThoriMAh  id- 
lied  her  spirits,  and  busied  herself  to  finish 
Emily's  laborious  packing,  to  collect  Tier 
dressing-cases,  trinket-boxes,  band-boxes, 
1      .  &c. 
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&c  that  were  to  go  by  mail,  and  select 
such  other  things  as  were  immediately 
necessary  \  during  which  time  Emily  re- 
marked— "  I  am  almost  afraid  to  trust 
the  packing  to  you,  mamma,  you  are  so 
dreadfully  careless,  and  so  little  acquainted 
with  theTalue  of  my  things.*  r  And  again 
— *  Now  do  irifty,  Mrs.  Thbrnton,  ehdea* 
iron*  t6  recollect  that  my  trunks  mnsi  ub- 
solntely  be  well  packed,  arid  Sent  to  me 
by  the  iirst  waggon.  You  must  do  it 
yourself,  remember,  for  that  Quaker  wretch 
you  "keep  here  would  ruin  every  thing. 
I  shall  write  to  Philips,  at  Hanby,  re- 
specting  my  instrument;  only  dotft  let 
any  of  the  horrid  creatures  you  have  in 
the  house  touch  it  with  their  duitisy 
beastly  fingers.** 

"  Thee  hadst  hetter  lock  it,  Emily." 
"  I>ear,  what  a  sapient  piece  of  advice !; 
To  he  sure  I  shall  do:  that" 

a  Come, :  come,  Mrs.  Bundey,*  cried 
Harry,  "  don't  you  stand  chattering  like 
that;  or  we  shaWt  be  ready  for  the  coachu 

TK 
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The  little  trunk  I  brought  here  can  go 
with  us ;  it  holds  all  my  best  clothes  i 
though,  to  be  sure,  now  I  sha'n't  make  any 
great  difference  between  one  time  and 
another.  I  should  like  to  have  my  great 
deal  box  though ;  so  father  shall  send  un." 
.  Rachel's  flesh  almost  quivered  at  the 
sound  of  "  best  clothes,"  and  "  great  deal 
box ;"  it  was  her  first  connexion  with 
mean  vulgarity;  and  was  this  a  husband 
for  her  beautiful  and  accomplished  child  ? 

Emily  haughtily  sneered,  and  bid  him 
hide  his  low  life>  if  possible,  when  in  her 
company.  .♦  •  -  • 

Even  Rachel. could  then  foresee  that 
from  such  a  union  nothing  but  misery 
could  spring,  and  for  a  moment  wished 
that  they  had  made  the  best  of  a  bad  busi- 
ness* and  not  have  attached  themselves  to 
an  inferior  family.  This,  however,  was 
but  a  passing  regret ;  Emily  was  unman- 
ageable, and  her  mother  glad  to  get  rid  of 
her. 

The  clock  at  last  struck  ten,  and  all 

were 
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Wete  on  the  look-out  for  the  mail.  A 
hundred  orders  were  given,  and  as  quick* 
ly  contradicted;  packages  and  parcels 
tvere  brought  to  the  door,  and  angrily 
returned.  Emily  hurried  and  scolded; 
Harry  bustled  and  smiled ;  Rachel  did  all 
she  could  to  hasten  them,  and  did  not 
weep ;  the  young  servant  ran  up  and  down 
stairs  every  moment;  the  old  Deborah 
folded  her  hands,  twirled  her  thumbs,  shut 
her  eyes,  and  groaned ;  the  aged  widows 
followed  her  example,  all  except  three, 
who  were  busily  knitting  garters,  and  did 

not  observe  the  bustle ;  the  little  orphans 

• 

peeped  over  each  other's  heads,  and  under 
each  other's  arms,  opened  their  young 
eyes  in  astonishment,  tittered,  ran  back, 
again  ventured  forward ;  some  of  the  bold- 
est handed  a  basket,  or  bundle — it  was 
the  wrong  one,  so  they  were  all  scolded, 
and  driven  off  to  their  knitting,  and  their 
straw-plat  making. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  bustle,  a  parti- 
cular friend  of  Mr.  Eastwald  came  run- 
ning 
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ning  in  out  of  breath*  exclaiming—"  I  say, 
Mrs.  Thornton,  have  you  heard  the  news? 
'tis  all  up  with  Eastwald !  the  bank  will 
not  open  any  more.  I  always  said  how 
it  would  end.  Robbed  indeed !  one  may 
see  through  that  with  half  an  eye.  Well, 
pride  must  have  a  fall,  and  they  were 
proud  enough.  Lord  bless  me,  how  pale 
you  look !  why  you  have  not  much  in  the 
bank,  I  fancy ." 

Rachel  did  indeed  look  pale,  and  felt  as 
if  turned  to  stone.  She  rubbed  her  head, 
uttered  a  deep  groan,  and  looked  round 
for  her  informant ;  but,  anxious  to  disse- 
minate his  important  news,  he  was  gone. 
— "  What  was  it  I  heard?"  cried  she;  "  I 
thought  some  one  said — but  no,  it  cannot 
be  true." 

"  Here's  no  time  for  hums  and  hahs, 
mother,"  cried  Harry ;  "  the  man  told  you 
Eastwald  was  done  up;  but,  goodness, 
didn't  every  body  say  that  when  I  was 
here  last  ?  I'm  not  a  bit  surprised." 

"  Oh !   they  are  mamma's  counsellors! 

bankers, 
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bankers,  friends,  and  nonpareils !"  cried 
Emily,  with  an  insulting  laugh.  "  No- 
body could  ever  make  her  believe  they 
were  less  safe  than  the  Bank  of  England, 
or  any  thing  short  of  perfection  in  every 
respect.  Well,  mamma,  one  comfort  is, 
you  have  no  money  there," 

Nor  any  where;  else,"  groaned  Rachel. 

Oh,  thank  goodness,  here  comes  the 
mail !  I  hate  scenes*— this  is  quite  ridicu- 
lous, your  pretending  to  feel  it  so*  I  dare 
say  your  deaf  friends  are  shocking  people, 
who  have  cheated  every  one  they  could,*9 
exclaimed  the  affectionate  daughter.  : 

The. mail  drew  up— •thsfe.were  just  two 
places — the  luggage  was  placed— Harry 
kissed  his  "mothet*— -bade  hi*  wife  do, the 
6ame-*-handed  her  into  the  coach,  and 
then  jumped  in  himself,  nodding  and 
.good-bying  with  all  his  might ;  the  steps 
were  put  up— the  door  closed— "  all  right  l" 
—and  off  flew  the  mail,  Harry  still  sha- 
king his  great  white  head,  and  his  huge 
dangling  hand, 

CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  X. 


"  III  news  flies  apace !" — the  bank  of  Yet* 
bury  and  Eastwald  had  indeed  stopped 
payment.  Mr.  Yerbury  and  his  family, 
it  now  appeared,  had  all  left  the  kingdom, 
under  pretence  of  spending  a  few  weeks  in 
London,  The  servants  were  left  at  Ban  well, 
their  wages  unpaid,  and  provision  short ; 
all  the  plate,  linen,  and  every  thing  of 
value,  was,  nobody  knew  how,  taken  out 
of  the  house. 

Numerous  claimants  now  came  forward, 
unknown  before,  with  bonds,  post  obits, 
bills  of  exchange,  notes  of  hand,  mort- 
gages, and  every  other  kind  of  fancied  se- 
curity, claiming  sums  of  various  value, 
from  thousands  to  hundreds,  scores  and 
tens ;  many  of  them  were  due  from  Yer- 
bury singly,  and  many  more  from  the 

firm. 
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firm.  The  doors  of  the  bank  were  he- 
sieged  by  hosts  of  sufferers ;  the  windows 
of  the  house  were  b/oken  by  the  angry 
mob ;  and  the  whole  building  battered 
and  threatened  with  total  destruction ;  the : 
very  hothouses  and  greenhouses,  as  far  as 
they  could  be  got  at,  were  all  demo* 
lished ;  and  had  Mr.  Eastw*ld  been  found, 
he  would  certainly  have  shared  the  bat- 
tering  and  bruising  so  liberally  bestowed 
on  his  premises:  but  Eastwald  was  at  this 
moment  in  London,  a  prey  io  the  most 
distracting  pangs  of  anxiety  and  remorse  < 
— remorse  for  the  supine  security  in  which 
he  had  so  many  years  rested,  for  the  loss 
of  his  good  name,  and  the  ease  with  which 
he  bad  suffered  himself  to  become  the 
dupe  of  artful  and  designing  men.  Until 
the  evening  before,  he  had  not  the  least 
suspicion  of  his  partner's  evasion ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  hourly  expected  from  him. 
large  sums  of  money,  to  enable  him  to, 
meet  their  country  demands — sums  that, 
with  the  utmost  anxiety,  be  was  now  en- 
voi., in.       *  K  deavouring 
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deavouring  to  rawe  even  a  small  part  o£ 
without  any  flattering  Appearance,  of  suc- 
cess. 

No  sooner  had  her  children  left  her, 
than  Mrs.  Thornton  hastened,  with  a  beat*, 
ing  heart,  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  a  re- 
port which  had  sounded*  so*  dreadful  in 
her  ears.  The  mob  had  not  yet  collected, 
so  that  Rachel  easily  gained  admittance 
to  her  friend,  whom  she  found  in  a  deplo- 
rable  state  of  alarm  and  distress— a  state 
which  the  events  of  the  day  served  hot  to 
aggravate.  Arum  East  wald  was  a  sensible, 
amiable  woman ;  but  all  her  life  accustom- 
ed to  luxury,  and  the -free  command  of 
money,  was  totally  uwprfepared  to  meet 
such  a  reverse,  and  couM  net  contemplate 
the  probable  results  with  any  other  feeftpg 
than  that  of  hopeless  agonys  the  vocife- 
rations  at>d  cries  of  the  K^ob  drove  her  dis- 
tracted; and  a  huf*fred  tnaee  she  imjriwed. 
a  gentleman  who  was  thereto  assure  th&& . 
they  should  have  every  penny  that  .Was 
due  to  them — indeed  it*  was  not  without 

•       difficulty 


difficulty  she  was  pte  '&)ted  from  making 
the  attempt  hettfdf.  •  r 

Poor  Anna  was  from  itature  and  habit' 
liberal  almost  to  extravagance,  and  had 
ever  considered  motity  merely  as  the  met 
dmm  by  which  her  Kfeeral  and  benevolent 
sentiments  might  be  carried  into  effect; 

w 

hot  the  bare  idea  of  defrauding  any  one  of- 
money,  justly  their  due,  or  of  any  person  - 
being  kyured  in  property  by  them,  way 
more  than  she  could  sustain,  or  for*  a  mo* 
raent  believe  possible.  She  felt  at  that 
moment,  as  though  parting  with  all  she 
possessed  in  the  world,  giving  up  all  her 
comforts,  and  even  labouring  for  her  own 
support*  were  things  that  might  be  borne 
cheerfully,,  and  weighed  but  as  a  feather 
in  the  balance,  against  the  horrid  idea  of 
injuring  those  who  had  trusted  them ;  that, 
she  declared*  wettld  bow  her  with  shame 
to  the  earth*  and  cut  short  the  thread  of 
her  life* 

To  ail  this  excess*  of  agonized  feeling; 
Rachel  Thornton  offered  no  other  opposfc 

K  2  tion 
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tion  than  tears,  embraces,  and  kind  assu- 
rances, that  all  would  be  very  well  yet ;  and 
perhaps  just  then  she  was  as  good  a  compa- 
nion as  her  friend  could  have  had,  especial* 
ly  as  at  the  expiration  of  three  distressing 
days  and  nights,  Anna,  gave  premature 
birth  to  another  delicate  little  claimant  on 
her  affections,  five  of  whom  were  already, 
by  their  doting  and  alarmed  mother,  placed 
in  the  most  sheltered  and  secure  part  of 
the  house. 

Rachel  Thornton  now  established  her- 
self in  the  house  as  an  important  person* 
age,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  duties  of  her 
own  establishment  ever  crossed  her  recol- 
lection ;  if  they  did,  the  intruders  were 
instantly  chased  by  the  sophistry  of  "su- 
perior duties." 

The  most  terrible  storms  will  m  time 
subside,  leaving  the  ground  over  which 
they  have  passed  strewed  with  the  wreck 
their  fury  has  caused — so  it  was  at  Wel- 
ton  and  Banwell;  at  the  end  of  a  month 
the  storm  of  violence  had  subsided  into  a 

sullen 
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sullen  calm ;  but  the  bank,  the  houses,  the 
gardens,  the  preserves,  and  the  very  tftes, 
bore  frightful  testimony  of  its  ruin  and 
devastation.  Mrs.  Eastwald,  with  her 
children,  removed  to  the  house  of  a  rela- 
tion, about  twenty  miles  distant,  whither 
Rachel  Thornton  accompanied  her,  but 
where  she  was  no  favourite,  and  was  soon 
made  to  .feel  herself  an  intruder  on  a  fa- 
mily who  despised  her  character,  and  con- 
temned her  mockery  of  religion  and  eon- 
science— indeed,  who  considered  it  only  as 
a  convenient  cloak,  under  which  she  hid 
self-indulgence  and  extravagance. 

With  such  a  family,  Rachel,  of  course, 
made  but  a  short  stay.  After  taking  an 
affectionate  leave  of  her  dear  Anna  and 
the  children,  and  sharing  the  contents  of 
Anna's  purse,  she  once  more  turned  her 
steps  towards  the  asylum  at  Welton. 

The  person  who  usually  supplied  Mrs. 
Thornton's  place  in  her  absence,  was  sit- 
ting quietly  by  the  side  of  a  good  fire, 
knitting  a  pair  of  coarse  stockings  by  its 

K  3  bright 
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imght Ma2e>  wh*?n  RadJfl^ri  vefl^"  Thee 
art*  welcome  I^achd,"  said  tfce  woman, 
.without  rising,  or  ceasing  tp  knit, 

<"  Bring  me  wme  tea,  for  I  am  opld  wd 
weary,"  said  Xfcebe]*  as  $h$  took  a  chair 
by  the  fire. 

The  tea  was  soon,  brought,  and  Raqbel 
Regarded  her  silent  cou^niop  witb^omp 
surprise  while  partaking  of  k.— w  Thee 
dost  not  speak,  Dinah,  nor  appear  pleawd 
to  see  me,"  said  she,  at  last 

"Thee  hast  seldom  seen  me  testify 
much  joy,  Rachel,  even  whep  my  spirit 
did  rejoice  within  me,  qnd  truly  that  it 
not  the  case  at  present;  I  bade  thee  wel- 
come, and  peradventure  that  is  more  that 
all  thee  knowest  will  do,"  replied  the 
friend,  in  measured  aqcents. 

Rachel  heaved  a  deep  sigh  as  sbe  re- 
turned— «  Very  probably  toofc  friend  I& 
nah,  for  my,  best  friends,  are  now  so  cir- 
cumstanced as  to  need  assistant;  and  I 
have  lived  lo^g  enough  to  Qxperieaqe  thtf 
loss  of  friends  is  loss  of  reputation;  tbp 

one 


^7**,  sufferings  cold  look*,  tfndcfo- 

taat  welcome  as  the  other  could  do."  . 
„. w  The  one  generally  follows  the  other; 
i#6S .  erf"  friends  is  usually  the  consequence 
i>f  x^imahed  imputation,"  slowly  rejoined 

DiAft^<  ...    - 

.-..  "  HUs  *t*y  thing  of  moment  occurred 

4q  gay  absence  of  duty  ?"  asked  Rachel, 

We*  touch  relishing  the  manners  of  h6r 

substitute. 

"  Thee  wilt  kftow  more  than  I  care  to 
Sett  thee  in  a  abort  space  of  time,  friend 
jRlfcfeeL  But  truly,  I  had  almost  forgot- 
ten  to  teil:  thee*  that  there  are,  in  thy 
b£dtehatfeber,  two  letters,  such  as  I  judge 
46  be  from  thy  daughter." 
.  ^  And  why: were  they  not  sent  to  me?^ 
hafetily  and  rather  angrily  demanded  Rq- 
SjfeeL 

4<  Tralyv  B*chel*<  th*fr  ntatter  was  laid 
before    t^e    committee  of  Friends  two 
weeks  mice,  and  Friends  decreed  that  ift 
Ava^  thy  duty  to  attend  to  thy  own  busi- 
ness, not  unto  that  of  another ;  likewise, 

k  4  that 
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that  the  handmaiden,  Deborah,  was  em- 
ployed to  perforin  certain  duties  in  this 
house,  but  was  not  required  to  seek  thee 
out,  that  thou  mayest  receive  thy  letters." 

u  Well,  wdl,"  returned  Rachel,  as  she 
opened  her  letters,  "  then  I  have  nothing 
to  thank  any  of  you  for ;  I  was  absent  in 
the  performance  of  imperious  and  superior 
duties,  and  this  &U  the  committee  should 
acknowledge,  and,  of  course,  they  will  do 
so;  though  I  fancy  there  has  been  no 
lack  of  spies,  to  discover  defects,  nor  of 
whisperers  of  prejudice,  babblers  of  lies, 
whose  end  and  aim  is  my  ruin." 

"  Haah !  well  !n  was  Dinah's  only  reply. 

Rachel  now  sat  deeply  engaged  in  the 
perusal  of  her  first  letter:  it  was  from 
Emily,  and  written  immediately  after  her 
visit  to  what  she  called  "  the  loathsome 
den  in  which  the  once  lofty  Edward 
Thornton  groaned  out  his  miserable  lifer 
Pride,  sorrow,  and  anger,  agitated  her 
imperious  bosom,  and  dictated  lines  of 
cruel  reproach  and  severe  taunts ;  it  was 

not 
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not  a  daughter  to  a  poor  and  bereaved 
mother — no,  it  was  a  haughty  superior, 
uttering  the  bitter  expressions  of  undis^ 
guised  anger  and  cruel  contempt— "  It 
matters  not/'  said  she  toward  the  close, 
"how  your  husband  suffered,  or  where 
he  died;   you  are  at  last  happily  freed 
from  the  very  little  restraint  such  a  hus- 
band was  to  your  passions ;  you  may  now 
safely  glory  in  your  long-desired  widow* 
hood ;  and  as  I  know  the  whole  bent  of> 
your  mind  will  be  so  directed,  there  is* 
little  doubt  of  your  success  in  procuring- 
another  husband.    You  are  not  too  old  to* 
reform;  let  me  then  advise  you  to  think 
more  of  your  husband's  house  than  "of 
your  neighbour's — to  be  more  Jn  your 
kitchen  than  in  a  coach;  and  you,  who. 
have  the  word  duty  so  glibly  on  your 
tongue,  should  you  ever  obtain  another/ 
learn  your  duty  to  your  husband,  and  let* 
the  utter  ruin  and  death  of  one  satisfy 
your  insatiate  love  of  pleasure.* 

The  second  letter  was  short,  but  still  - 

k  5  more 
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more  offensive;   it  w^s  filled  with  re?* 
preaches  for  an  unnatural  si}eace>   and 
want  of  feeling  toward  a?)  qgriy  child ;  aj$ 
concluded  by.  sayii^j— *  X^e  few  pfaui 
truths    qontajped,  ifl  my  last  were  not 
dainty  enough  to  be  relished  by  one  long 
used  to  the  fulsoqae  praise  of,  vicious  para- 
sites—of this  I  am  aware;  ypt  ypu,  do 
saoaetii&tp  hear  tk*£  truths  and  I  w)U,  iu 
truth,  forewarn  yoq,  tbfit  the  Ipaths^ppe 
den  where,  your  cruelty  forced  nay  father 
to  die*  is  a  pajape  to  t^in  wfotfi  jo* 
will  sufler  and  expire,,  u&les?  you  change 
your  conduct,  a%d  cpnrse  of  idleness  and 
extravagance." 

"  It  is  eqaqgbj,"..  groaflpd  Rachel;  "  I 
wjU  read  nq  mocf,  wiU  hflarnonqoreef 
thee,  will  never  see,  and*  if  possible,,  will 
never  think;  of  thee  again."  So  spying, 
she  threw  the  two  letters  into  the  fire, 
and  then  yielded  to  a  violent  bujrsfc  of 
te^rs*  that  ahupaafid  .even  the  quiet,  odd 
Dinah,  and  sent  he?  iq  %uest  of  (e^ld  wa- 
ter* hartshorn,  &a. 

Jlachel 
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Rachel   could  not   sleep  that  night; 
there  was  a  something  in  the  manner  of 
Dinah  and-  the-  old  servant  that  struck  her 
i      a*  strange  and  unfeeling;   from  certain 
vague  expressions  too  which  they  had  let 
fall,  she  formed  a  suspicion  that  all  was 
not  rig^t.    The  stern,  cool  reproofs  and 
warning  of  the  committee  arose  to  her  re- 
.       collection,  and  the  prospect  of  once  more 
-      being  without  a  home  or  an  income,  glared 
3      frightfully  before  her.    Then  again  she 
consoled  herself  with  the  reflection,  that 
her  absences  had  both  been  compelled  by 
the  duty  she  owed  her  child  and  her 
friend ;  the  discharge  of  such  duties,  and 
acta  of  friendship,  would  surely  meet  the 
approbation  of  the  committee,  and  pro- 
duce rather  a  vote  of  thanks  than  of  cen- 
sure; for  were  not  both  AnqaEastwald 
and  her  husband  members  of  the  two 
committees  who  governed  and  managed 
the  affairs  of  the  asylum  ? 
^         Want  of  rest*  added  to  a  previous  state 
of  agitation,   proved  too  much  for  the 
„•  k  6  somewhat 
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somewhat  shattered  state  of  Rachel's 
nerves ;  the  morning  found  her  suffering 
from  a  high  degree  of  nervous  fever, 
which  confined  her  several  days  to  her 
bed,  and. left  her  in  a  state  of  lassitude 
and  weakness,  that  made  every  kind  of 
mental  or  personal  exertion  fatiguing  and 
disagreeable.  Ever  accustomed  to  yield 
to  her  feelings,  Rachel  sunk  into  the  in- 
valid without  an  attempt  at  resistance, 
*  and  for  two  or  three  weeks  gave  no  atten- 
tion whatever  to  the  business  required  of 
heir. 

It  had  been  customary  to  hold  a  meet- 
ing of  the  managers  once  a-month,  to  in- 
quire into  the  general  state  of  health, 
comfort,  employ,  &c.  of  the  inmates,  be- 
side the  general  quarterly  meetings,  at 
which  the  accounts  were  produced  and 
balanced,  and  all  demands  paid  off.  It 
did  not  escape  Mrs.  Thornton's  notice, 
that  since  her  return  these  meetings  were 
held  weekly ;  but  as  her  presence  was  ne- 
ter  required,  and  very  few  questions  re- 
•    .  *  lating 
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latkig  to  the  house  asked  of  her,  she  let 
the  thing  go  quietly  on,  without  obser- 
vation or  remark.  . 
•    From   the  numerous  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance   who    called    on  .  her,     Mrs. 
Thornton  soon  learnt  that  the  death  of 
her  husband,   with  all  its  attendant  cir- 
cumstances, was  well  known  in  the  town 
and  neighbourhood;  she  heard  too,  that 
by  her  own  relations,  and  by  those  of  her, 
husband,  her  conduct  was  freely  censured, 
and  great  blame  attached  to  her,  on  the 
subject  of  both  husband  and  daughter;  by 
Joseph  Thornton.    Rachel  wondered  how 
any  one  could  attribute  blame  to  her,  who 
deserved  the  commiseration  and  esteem  of 
all  who  knew  any  thing  about  the  matter. 
Angry  and  mortified,  she  returned  from 
a  tea  and  scandal  party,   where  all  the 
gossips  of  Welton  were  collected,  and  all 
eager  to  tell  her  what  they  "  had  heard?  > 
and"  what  half  the  town  said" 

On  entering  her  comfortable  parlour, 
Rachel  was  surprised  to  see  a  lady,  •  who?* 
<      4  had 
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had  of  late  very  rarely  visited  her,  sitting 
quietly  reading  by  the  fire. — "  I  have 
waited  until  thy  return,  Rachel,  that  I 
may  judge  how  far  thee  art  justified  in 
exposing  thyself  to  the  keen  night  air; 
I  and,  however,  pleased  to  perceive  in  thee 
every  appearance  of  health/'  said  the  vi- 
sitor. 

"  My  health,"  returned  Rachel,  "  k 
stronger  than  my  nerves;  they  are  de- 
stroyed, and  no  wonder ;  the  trials  through 
which  I  have  passed  would  unnerve  amy. 
one:  stfeh  cruel  seourgmgs,  such  total 
stripings,  surely  no  woman  but  myself 
has  ever  experienced;  even  now  my 
spirit  has  been  deeply  wounded,  by  the 
unfeeling,  cruel  remarks  of  worldly  per* 
sons,   whose  inflictions  are  unmercifully 


severe," 
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Why  dost  thee  mingle  with  such 
person^  Rachel?" 

"  I  have  no  choice  between  that  and 
loneliness ;  and  just  at  present,  while  bent 
down  by  recent  affliction  and  deep  sor- 
row, 
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raw,  I  catlnot  bear  loneliness,  or  nuich  re- 
flection." 

"  Iq  this,  house,  if  thy  duties  were  well 
performed*  thou  wouldst  never  feet  lonely, 
nor  have  too  ranch  time  for  reflection." 

44  Thee  sayest  truly ;  there  is  not  muck 
time  for  reflection  here ;  it  is  indeed  a  la- 
borious and  arduous  undertaking  to  per* 
for&i  wjell  all  that  is  required  by  the  com* 
inittea" 

'*  Thee  art  M  well  aware, .  Rachel,  that, 
friends  are  w*  satisfied  with  the  manner 
in  which  thou  hast  employed  tbetaleftfo 
entrusted  to  thy  care;  they  offered  thee' 
a  cfootee,  and  thee  hast  made  thy  election ; 
but  of  that  we  will  not  now  talk.  I  p&iv 
ticularly  desire  to  impress  on  thy  mind, 
that  a  full  account  of  thy  stewardship  will 
be  required  from  thee*  at  twelve  o'clock, 
on  fourth  day,  as  thou  wilt  be  no  tongpr 
steward." 

"  Su^ly*  friend  Howard,  thee  art  mis* 
taken—thee  must  be  mistaken !  of  what 
have  the  managers  to  complain  ?" 

"  I  will 
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"  I  will  tell  thee,  Rachel :  they  com- 
plain that  thee  receivest  the  salary  attach- 
ed to  the  performance  of  certain  duties, 
and  leavest  these  duties  to  be  performed 
by  them,  or  to  be  totally  neglected — that 
thee  leavest  thy  house  and  business  to  in- 
capable hirelings,  and  art  absent  for  weeks 
following ;  whereas,  thee  didst  stipulate 
never  to  sleep  from  under  this  roof,  and 
not  to  absent  thyself  for  a  longer  period 
than  six  hours.  I  grieve,  Rachel,  at  the 
election  thou  hast  made,  in  thus  preferring 
visits,  idleness,,  and  poverty,  to  comfort) 
industry,  and  respectability." 

"  It  ill  becomes  thee,  Mary  Howard, 
thus  to  talk  to  the  only  daughter  of  thy 
father's  master." 

w  Thee  sayest  truly,  Rachel ;  I  have 
exceeded  my  commission ;  see  that  the 
accounts  and  inventories  be  ready — fare- 
well." So  saying,  Mrs.  Howard  walked 
composedly  out  of  the  house,  leaving  Ra- 
chel a  prey  to  anger,  remorse,  and  morti- 
fied pride. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Howard  had  been  the  companion 
of  Rachel's  youthful  days,  when  she  was 
the  only  daughter  of  the  rich  banker,  and 
Mary  the  third  daughter  of  the  banker's 
clerk.  Their  fortunes  were  now  reversed. 
-Mary  was  the  happy  wife  of  the  rich  land- 
owner, John  Howard,  and  mother  to  a 
large  and  lovely  family; -while  Rachel 
seemed  the  sport  of  misfortune.  Mrs. 
Howard  had  long  been  an  object  of  envy, 
but  she  was  now  one  of  almost  hatred,  for 
the  sweetness  of  Rachel's  temper  was  be- 
come dreadfully  impregnated  both  with 
bitter  and  sour.  *  While  she  thus  sat 
chewing  the  cud  of  resentment,  and  cut- 
ting a  fetter  she. held  in  her  hand  into  a 
thousand  narrow  strips,  the  door  opened, 
and  Hobson,  the  grocer,  was  announced. 

"  It  is  a  late  hour,  Mrs.  .Thornton," 
said  he,  "  to  talk  about  business,  but  as  I 
hear  you  are  about  f o  leave  this  place,  I 
should  like  Just  to  compare  your  book 
with  mine,.. and  I  shall  not  have  another 
spare  minute  between  this  and  Wednes- 
day; 


3t0  1»t88X£&ft<Mf. 

<fay  |  buflineto,;  \  y«*i  aefe*  ,  Mnu  Thertrtott, 
must  be.  attended  to  j  It  i*m  true  saving, 
4  i£  you  .  <k>  not  mind  business*  business 
vtotti  mini y<m.*  •':•';  :■ 
/  *  Thee,  art  ve»y  wekotoe  to  see  ihe 
book  ;  bt*t  I  ftm  hot  awace  that  I  abaU  M» 
$ig&  tbiltreitu&Mn  to  sooft*.  though  it »  a 
wtytboHbwon^  :  /  o 
.</.  *'  Tiw^  Mi^i Thornton*  yoa*ee  Irtarit 
tell  anjr  tbiog)atottfcr  tliertpli  lady  j»  ite 
birfr  tefdrfe  yob  Mi^scb  very  TOmftfetaUjr 
-here  a  good  rtfany  ywaite,  and  saved up*  a 
ptetty  bit  of  mop&fi  thoiigh  she  bodr  a 
&«i  til  bring  up*  ftnd  a  good  youftgqttidi 
■He  i^  too*  tfoe  trety  ditto  of  hi*  motb&, 
*n&  aibbttei  ttaUi  $h*  advw  lived  V  'twain 
imtloseto  tftfe  .poor  souls  here,  oKbaild 
yoim^fwbeti >rfie  dfe^"    -  ,r        . 

?  Thrift  thee,  flfenti  Hbbtonj  for  thy 
Impltod  censure);  I  hope  tba  ne£t  matam 
\v$l  mpet  thy  approbations-it  is  not  a  vay 
desifableoffice*"     . 

» 

-    H*teon  cbtitinued  to  check  off  his  ae- 
counts  without  noticing  Rachel's  angry 

reply, 
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jap^y,  unttt  be  htd  finished,  when do*iftg 
the  little  hook,  with  a  satisfied  air— 
"There,"  oM  he*,"*  an  aoeomrttf  a 
couple  of  hundred  pound*  witbout  an 
error  of  a,  grain  of  sand;  I  hafee  eeiteed 
this  house. ever  jrince  I  mm, in  business, 
and  never  had  a  mistake  in  ny.  Kfe;  I 
used  to  say  to  poor  <dd  Mrs.  W^IWaw^W 
4  'tis  a  pleasure  to  do  business  for  this  kmsQf 
such  regular  orders,  and  such  regular  pay:' 
the  oU  lady  always  paid  her  little  bill  for 
tea  and  sugar  every  quarter,  and  at  Christ* 
mm  I  always  sent  her  in  a  pound  of  the 
beat  tea  coy  shop  could  boast" 

"  Didst  thee  do  that!  hotf  came  it  that 
thou  declined  such  a  good  custom  I"    •. ,. . 

u  Oh,,  bless  you,  Orariata!  why  she  gave 
away  more  than  that  in  the  course  o£  tbfe 
year  to:  the  poor  old  souls  here;  wheh  they 
were  not  wry  well,  and  couldn't  ueiidh 
their  broth;  but  theh,  she  did  never  go 
out  to  tea  herself;  many  a  tfiinfcfeve  I 
s«efi  her  sitting  here  of  an  evening,  with 
the  Eibie  before  her*  teaching  and  ex*. 

plaining 
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plaining  of  it  to  one  of  the  young  things, 
or  reading  to  one  of  the  old  souls  some 
comfortable  portion  of  scripture ;  ah,  she 
Was  just  such  a  one  as  St.  Paul  describes 
widows  should  be ;  we  sha'n't  soon  see  her 
like  in  Welton  Asylum,  I'm  afraid !" 
-  ;"  She .  seems  to  have  been  a  particular 
favourite  of  thine,  friend  Hobson ;  art  thee 
under  any  great  obligation  to  her  for 
services  ?" 

"Lord  bless  ye,  no,  ma'am,  not  I! 
not  the  least  in  the  world ;  but  then  she 
was  a  good,  honest,  well-meaning  woman, 
and  old  and  young  spoke  well  of  her; 
when  I  heard  first  that  you  were  coming 
here,  I  said,  'twill  never  do;  Mrs.  Thorn- 
ton was  born  and  bred  too  much  a  lady 
for  this;  she  have  always  been  used  to  go 
put  when  she  pleased,  and  come  in  when 
she  pleased ;  so,  said  I,  she'll  never  tread  in 
dame  Welldown's  shoes." 

"  Yet  thee  seest  I  have  remained  here 
some  years,  and  generally  gave  satisfaction, 
I  believe,  though  our  managers  are  some- 
what 
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what  over  careful  to  iiave  all  they,  think' 
right  performed  to  the  letter." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mrs.  Thornton, 
'tis  a  pity  you  didn't  mind  your  p's  attd 
q's  a  bit  better ;  you  wont  soon  find  a 
better  nor  a  easier  post  than  this;  the 
managers  haven't  been  over  careful  with 
you,  that's  true ;  but  then  they  gave  an 
inch,  and  you  took  an  ell;  I'm  sorry,' 
that's  what  I  am,  downright  sorry,  -  for  - 
you.''  ? 

:  w  Thee  art  speaking  very  plain,  and 
very  strangely,  friend  Hobsoii;  but  I  am 
led  to  hope  thee  meanest  well;  may  I  ask- 
however,  why  thee  so  surely  reckonest  on ' 
my  leaving  this  asylum  ?"  •  - 

"  Oh !  I'll  tell  you,   Mrs.   Thornton ; 
there's  no  reason,  that  I  know,  why  I 
should,  make  a  secret  of  the  matter.    You  - 
see  that  for  several  years  the  committee 
have  not  been  quite  satisfied,  and  no  won- 
der neither ;  for  the  expenoes  have  been  - 
greater,  and  the  income  less  than  formerly  ;  ; 
however,  you   had    friends/  very    good 

friends, 


\ 
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friends,  and  they  put  in  many  a  goad 
word  for  you*  and  taote  than  that,  many 
a  score  pound." 

"  What  dost  thee  tell  me,  friend  Hob- 
son  !"  cried  Rachel,  in  astonishment, 

"  Nothing  but  the  truth,"  continued  he; 
"there is  your  own  brothers,  John  and 
Isaacs  and  your  brother-in-law,  Joseph 
Thornton^  have  always  made  up  thede* 
ficiencies;  because,  though  they  would 
not  have  any  thing  much  to  say  to  you, 
they  did  not  like  for  you  to  be  tuned  out: 
then  there  is  parson  Hardcastle,  squire 
Melville,  squire  Greysbam,  old  lady  Star- 
cios%  and  a  lot  of  other  high  folks*,  that 
all  subscribed  liberally,  as  soon  as  you 
came  here/ and  said  they*  should,  so  long 
as  you  remained;;  so  you  see;  what  was 
lost  one  way  was:  got  another,  as  a  body 
may  say;  but  now  you  see,  things: be  a 
good  deal  altered,  and  as  old  lady  Star* 
crass  said  to  me  yesterday,  '  it  is:  only 
wonderful  Mrs.  Thornton  has  been  kept 
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so  foug,  ftfter  ctinrtantijr  breaking  the 
rules  of  the  iasiatutionL1;     -■■,.    //  •,     t .    .; 

44  If  what  thee  hast  been  telling  me  is 
true,  friend  Hobson*  is  it  not  very  strange 
I  did  not  know  it  as  well  a»  thee?* 

u  I  don't  know  how  about  that,  ma'anv; 
you  didn't  inquire,  nor  read  the  reports 
perhaps;  now  I  do  like  to  ?ee  how  money 
comes  and  goes/' 

f  <  Weft  according  to  thy  report,  I  affi 
not  under  much  obligation  to  the  maiuu 
gers;  and  while  deficiencies  are  made  up 
to  them,  I  suppose  they  will  be  well  con^ 
tent  that  I  remain  in  this  laborious  sHua- 
tiqp."  •     .     .     -i  ) 

Hobson  shook  his  head>~>  Bow  U  k> 
ma'am*"  cried  he,  "  that  you  always  did 
know  other  peopled  aSsurs  better  thai* 
your  own?  you  k«dw<  there  was  MpJ 
EastwaM's  family*  and  Mn  Yerbury^  fe-^ 
mily,  both  good  friends  of  yours,  they 
are  bqth  gon»-~and  there'&Mr.  Henderson, 
and  Mr.  Isaac  Henderson,  they  are  gone 

too"    •'"   '"•■■' 

"  Gone ! 
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"Gone!  where  are  they  gone?  gone 
without  writing  to  me!  would  Isaac  do 
that?" 

"  They  are  both  gone  from  this  part 
of  the  country,  ma'am ;  but  Mr.  Isaac 
came  here  to  see  you,  and  met  the  sitting 
committee  in  your,  absence,  and  what  be 
heard,  and  altogether  about  Miss  and  all, 
so '  set  him  up,  that  he  and  his  brother 
have  both  refused  to  do  any  thing  more, 
and  so  have  Mr.  Thornton;  and  now  I 
am  afraid  'tis  all  over  with  you  indeed,  for 
you  will  excuse  me,  ma'am,  but  you  see 
'tis  gone  from  bad  to  worse." 

"  Thee  hast  been  telling  me  strange 
things,  neighbour;  time  will  shew  how 
far  thee  art  right ;  however;  if  I  am  so  ill- 
used  as  to  be  sent  from  this  place,  Provi- 
dence will  direct  my  steps — I  have  good 
friends,  and  sortie  Jess  painful  situation 
will  be  .found  for  ifce." 
,  "  I  wish  there  may,  ma'am,"  replied 
Hobson,  rising  to  take  leave  ;  ".  I  have 
known  your  family,  far  and  near,  ever 

since 
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since  I  can  remember,  and  shall  always 
be  glad  to  hear  that  John  and  Martha 
Henderson's  daughter  is  doing  well.  By 
the  way,  ma'am,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can 
make  it  convenient  to  settle  my  little  bill 
soon ;  I  have  not  seen  your  money  these 
three  years,  and  tea  and  sugar  do  run  up 
in  that  time ;  there  was  a  good  deal  had 
while  Miss  was  here."  ; 

This  was  rather  an  unpleasant  conclu- 
sion to  Hobson's  long  and  communicative 
visit,  particularly  as  Rachel  had  scarcely  a 
guinea  in  the  world,  and  the  quarter's 
salary  due  to  her  was  promised  in  various 
ways. 

Hobson's  information,  though  in  some 
degree  new  to  Rachel,  was  not  altogether 
so.  She  was  well  aware  tljat  the  most  re- 
spectable of  her  former  friends  had  become 
subscribers  on  the  terms  Hobson  stated, 
for  it  had  frequently  been  pointed  out  to 
her  notice  by  the  committee ;  that  her  bro- 
thers had  made  up  the  deficiencies  so  often 
complained  of,  she  did  not  before  know ; 

vol.  in.  l  and 
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and  now  that  she  did  know  it,  felt  very 
indignant  that  any  complaint  should  ever 
have  been  made  on  the  subject.  It  was 
the  particular  wish  of  the  brothers  that 
Rachel  should  never  be  made  acquainted 
with  what  they  did  for  her ;  they  will- 
ingly made  up  deficiencies,  but  there 
they  wished  all  interest  to  end.  The 
conduct  however  of  the  mother  and  her 
beautiful  daughter,  during  the  time  they 
resided  together  at  Welton— the  marriage 
of  the  latter,  with  all  the  circumstances 
attendant  on  it— the  deplorable  death  of 
Edward  Thornton,  who  obtained  pardon 
and  pity  from  his  own  brother,  and  from 
those  of  his  wife,  by  a  long  posthumous 
letter,  so  disgusted  them,  that  a  favour- 
able opportunity  offering,  the  two  Hen* 
dersons  resolved  on  leaving  the  country, 
and  taking  up  their  residence  in  one  of 
the  northern  counties.  Isaac,  the  younger 
brother,  was  determined  to  try  the  effect 
of  a  parting  interview  and  remonstrance 
with  his  sister,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for 

several 
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several  years ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  Wei  ton  Asylum, 
and  received  for  answer,  that  Rachel 
Thornton  had  been  four  weeks  absent,  and 
that  no  one  knew  exactly  where  she  then 
was. 

This  visit  chanced  to  be  made  on  a  day 
when  the  monthly  committee  were  meeting. 
Isaac  Henderson  was  invited  to  join  them, 
and  was  there  made  acquainted  with  the 
wilful  inattention  of  his  sister  to  the  duties 
of  her  station— her  total  neglect  of  the 
accounts,  the  disbursements,  and  the 
housekeeping  department — her  frequent 
and  long  absences — the  gay  company  she 
visited  and  received — and  the  repeated 
warnings  which  they  bad  given  her,  to  al- 
ter her  way  of  conducting  herself,  and 
their  affairs.  Isaac  had  nothing  to  offer 
in  extenuation  ;  he  could  only  wonder  at 
their  long  forbearance,  and  the  Christian 
mercy  and  kindness  extended  towards  one 
who  so  pertinaciously  continued  to  do 
evil.    He  fully  agreed  with  them,  that 
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to  do  so  longer,  would  be  a  weak,  if  not 
sinful  encouragement  to  error,  as  well  aa 
an  injustice  towards  the  friends  of  the  in- 
stitution ;  it  was  therefore  resolved,  that 
until  the  coming  quarter-day,  they  should, 
without  further  remonstrance  or  fault,. ma- 
nage the  business  of  the  asylum  them- 
selves, assisted  by  Dinah,  and  at  that  time 
Rachel's  place  should  be  filled  by  one  more 
fitted  to  discharge  the  arduous  duties  at- 
tendant on  it.  Isaac  withdrew,  deeply 
mortified,  and  convinced  that  Rachel  was 
more  faulty  than  he  had  ever  before 
thought 

The  appointed  day  at  last  arrived,  and 
Rachel  Thornton  was  called  on  for  her  ac- 
counts, which  being  settled,  she  was  de- 
sired to  deliver  up  every  thing  according 
to  the  inventories  she  had  received. 
Against  this  Rachel  attempted  to  frame  a 
remonstrance ;  but  all  reply  was  cut  short 
by  her  being  reminded,  that  a  choice 
had  been  given  her  three  months  since— 
she  had  made  her  election,  and  must  now 

abide 
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abide  by  the  consequences.  The  cold- 
ness, the  sternness,  and  the  composure 
with  which  the  committee  regarded  her, 
silenced  every  attempt  at  conciliation ;  and 
that  evening  saw  Rachel  once  more  de- 
prived of  a  home,  and  deeply  in  debt; 
it  saw  her  too  stript  of  friends,  and  dis- 
gracefully expelled  from  an  employ,  where 
her  accounts  had  been  found  incorrect,  and 
her  inventories  sadly  deficient.  That  day 
month,  Rachel  Thornton,  without  a  shil- 
ling to  purchase  necessary  comforts,  be- 
came an  inmate  of  the  county  prison,  at 
the  suit  of  a  lihendraper,  who  only  did 
that  which  a  dozen  others  had  determined 
to  do ;  and  the  same  day  she  was  publicly 
disowned  by  the  society  of  Friends. 

"  I  cannot  sleep  on  that  hard  mattress," 
said  Rachel  to  the  turnkey  at  night. 

"  You  need  hot,  madam,9'  returned  he ; 
"  a  bed  has  been  sent  you  by  Hobson  the 
grocer." 
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CHAPTER  XL 


It  was  some  years  after  the  events  re- 
corded in  the  last  chapter,  that  as  an  el- 
derly gentleman  was  slowly  riding  down 
a  steep  hill,  which  led  into  a  small  coun- 
try town,  a  young  imp  of  a  boy,  who  was 
-standing  on  the  high  bank  by  the  side  of 
the  road,  with  a  flaming  torch  in  his  hand, 
suddenly  jumped  from  the  bank,  and  ran 
across  the  road,  brandishing  the  burning 
tow  high  in  the  air,  at  the  same  time  ma- 
king a  most  hideous  noise.  The  horse 
took  fright,  and  galloping  at  full  speed 
down  the  hill,  threw  the  unfortunate  rider 
with  dreadful  force  on  a  pile  of  stones:  in 
a  state  of  utter  insensibility,  he  was  raised 
from  the  stones,  and  carried  into  the  first 
decent  cottage  that  presented  itself.  Me- 
dical aid  was  procured,  and  a  vein  being 

opened, 
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opened,  the  old  gentleman  soon  recovered 
bis  recollection:  he  was,  however,  much 
bruised,  and  his  leg  dreadfully  fractured. 
— <"  It  is  impossible  you  can  be  moved, 
sir,"  said  the  surgeon,  in  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion as  to  the  best  method  of  being  con- 
veyed a  short  distance.  "  You  are  fortu* 
nately  in  the  house  of  a  very  superior  sort 
of  person,  who  will,  I  am  sure,  be  happy 
to  accommodate  you :  she  is  from  home 
just  now,  but  this  good  woman,   who 

sometimes  lives  with  her,  assures  me  she 
will  be  home  immediately," 

"  I  only  wish,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
"  to  be  taken  something  more  than  a  mile 
farther ;  I  should  get  every  care  there,  and 
not  be  considered  a  burden," 

"  It  is  impossible,  sir ;  the  fracture  of 
your  leg  must  be  reduced  where  you  are; 
nothing  less  than  life  will  be  the  forfeit  of 
your  removal." 

While  the  surgeon  was  thus  speaking, 
a  gig  drove  furiously  up  to  the  door,  and 
our  old  acquaintance,  William  Harcourt, 
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jumped  from  it,  and  rushed  into  the  house, 
exclaiming—"  For  Heaven's  sake,  what 
has  happened ! — let  me  see  the  sufferer." 

"  I  did  not  think  thus  to  meet  my  son/ 
faintly  cried  the  elder  Mr.  Harcourt ;  for 
he  it  was  who  lay  there.  "  But  the  will 
of  God  be  done.  I  will  not  murmur.  My 
old  favourite,  Honesty,  is  not  injured,  I 
hope :  poor  fellow !  it  was  no  fault  of  his* 

William  Harcourt  satisfied  his  father 
as  to  the  fate  of  his  horse ;  and  having  sa- 
tisfied himself  that  a  removal  was  not  to 
be  thought  of  for  the  present,  he  sent  for 
another  surgeon ;  and  assisted  by  the  owner 
of  the  cottage,  who  was  now  returned, 
made  preparation  for  an  immediate  reduc- 
tion of  the  fracture,  and  a  long  period  of 
care  and  nursing. 

"It  is  fortunate,"  said  the  surgeon, "  that 
the  accident  happened  so  near  this  cottage ; 
for  there  is  no  one  in  the  town  who  so 
well  knows  how  to  make  a  gentleman 
comfortable,  or  who  has  so  many  resources; 

and 
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and  I  think  we  may  now  safely  venture 
to  depend  on  her;* 

"  I  shall  send  a  servant  on  whom  I  can 
depend/9  replied  William ;  "  in  the  mean 
time,  do  you  endeavour  to  impress  her 
with  the  necessity  there  is,  of  keeping  the 
cottage  free  from  gossips." 

"  Can  any  thing  else  he  done  to  add  to 
the  comforts  of  this  room  ?"  asked  a  soft, 
musical  voice,  close  to  the  aged  Sufferer, 
who  almost  started  at  the  sound;  and 
opening  his  eyes,  saw  a  neat,  modest- 
looking  fair  woman,  now  in  the  decline  of 
life,  but  with  a  voice  and  eye  that  would 
have  become  a  woman  in  the  prime  of 
middle  age. — "  Rest  assured,"  said  she, 
softly,  leaning  over  the  bed,  "  that  all  my 
little  cottage  can  afford,  with  the  most  af- 
fectionate care,  shall  be  bestowed  on  you, 
sir;  for  I  owe  much  to  your  son  and 
daughter,  and  am  pleased  at  being  able 
in  any  way  to  shew  my  gratitude.'* 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  said  the  sur- 
geon, hastily ;  "  but  I  think  I  hear  my 
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friend  Miller :  be  so  good  as  to  shew  him 
into  your  parlour,  and  I  will  come  down 
to  him  and  describe  the  case." 

u  Who  is  she?*  asked  the  old  gentle- 
man as  she  withdrew:  "  there  is  some- 
thing about  her  I  could  fancy  familiar  to 
me,  but  not  here." 

"  Your  hostess,  my  dear  fetfaer,"  replied 
his  son,  "  is  a  person  who  has  seen  bettei 
days;  she  has  seen  worse  likewise,  and 
will  now  make  you  an  excellent  nurse,  if 
you  do  not  allow  her  to  talk  too  much ; 
that  is  her  greatest  failing," 

"  One  may  enjoy  hearing  a  woman, 
with  such  a  sweet  voice  as  she  has,  talk ; 
and  I  do  not  wonder  she  indulges  a  little.* 

The  two  surgeons  now  appeared,  and 
the  bones  being  replaced,  and  the  bruises 
bathed,  Mr.  Harcourt  was  recommended 
to  keep  himself  quiet,  and  hope  for  a 
speedy  cure. 

Long  before  this,  Mrs.  William  Har- 
court  had  heard  of  the  accident,  and  was 
at  the  cottage  to  direct  and  arrange  all  for 

her 
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her  father's  comfort.  The  self-command 
which  Charlotte  possessed  in  youth,  had 
not  deserted  her  in  middle  age ;  though 
feeling  severely  for  her  aged  father-in-law, 
to  whom  she  was  fondly  attached,  yet  she 
met  him  with  composure,  and  with  won- 
derful  presence  of  mind,  directed  every 
thing  for  his  comfort  and  convenience; 
and  leaving  her  own  particular  attendant 
with  him,  returned  late  in  the  evening  to 
her  family. 

Notwithstanding  his  accident,  Mr.  Har- 
court  slept  soundly  that  night,  and  awoke 
considerably  refreshed,  and  better  able  to 
make  observations  than  on  the  preceding 
evening.  The  bed  on  which  he  lay  was 
of  the  best  and  softest  quality ;  the  sheets, 
blankets,  and  counterpane,  were  fine, 
white,  and  soft ;  the  furniture  of  the  bed- 
stead too,  was  white  as  snow,  fine  in  its 
texture,  and  modern  in  its  manufacture : 
a  curtain  of  the  same  description  shaded 
the  lattice  window.  The  walls  of  the 
room  Were  merely  whitewashed;   but  a 

l  6  good 
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good  dressing-table,  a  commodious  wash- 
ing-stand, and  a  handsome  chest  of  draw- 
ers, with  sundry  little  conveniences  and 
elegances,  that  decorated  the  room,  pro- 
claimed it  the  apartment  of  one  more  fami- 
liar with  the  luxuries  of  superior  life,  than 
with  the  narrow  confines  of  a  four-roomed 
cottage.  The  soft  voice  of  his  hostess, 
kindly  inquiring  how  he  had  slept,  recalled 
Mr.  Harcourt  from  the  musing  into  which 
he  had  fallen.  He  thanked  her,  and  hav- 
ing dismissed  the  attendant  who  had 
watched  through  the  night,  with  a  desire 
that  she  would  immediately  go  to  bed— 
"  I  have  thought,"  said  he  to  his  hostess, 
"  that  I  must  have  caused  thee  great  in- 
convenience, by  occupying  thy  bed,  and 
appropriating  thy  room  to  myself." 

"  Pray  make  yourself  easy  on  that,  and 
indeed  every  other  subject,"  replied  she ; 
*!  I  never  sleep  in  this  room ;  the  one  ad- 
joining is  my  bedroom,  though  indeed 
they  are  precisely  alike ;  and  could  it  add 
to  your  comfort,  you  should  be  welcome 

to 
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to  both.  There  is  a  door  of  communica- 
tion, and  perhaps  it  may  be  an  improve- 
ment to  this  room  to  open  it  during  the 
warmest  part  of  the  day ;  if  you  think  so, 
let  me  entreat  you  will  give  your  orders  for 
it  at  all  times ;  Susan,  or  some  one  from 
Bower  Hill,  will  he  generally  here,  I  sup- 
pose, as  well  as  myself." 

"  Thee  art  very  kind  and  considerate ; 
but  I  do  not  yet  know  thy  name,  nor  in 
what  way  thee  art  connected  with  Bower 
Hill,"  said  the  old  gentleman. 

His  hostess  immediately  replied,  in  a 
voice  somewhat  faltering — "  I  am.  called 
Brown — Maiy  Brown ;  and  have  known 
your  son  and  his  wife  many  years— knew 
them  indeed  before  they  were  married.'1 

"  And  didst  thee  live  here  then,  Mary 
Biown — if  that  is  thy  name  ?" 

"  No,  sir ;  I  have  lived  in  various 
places :  the  inmates  of  Bower  Hill  were 
my  attraction  here.  But  I  will  bring  up 
your  breakfast,  sir:  you  must  not  talk 
much.* 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Harcourt  recollected  what  his  son 
had  said—"  The  blockhead,  to  fancy  that 
pretty  little  woman  talks-  too  mweh," 
thought  he,  as  she  returned,  bringing  bis 
breakfast  on  a  tray  covered  with  a  fine 
napkin,  and  decorated  with  a  pretty  d& 
Jeunde  service  of  china,  and  silver  spoons 
and  butter  knife. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Harcourt  spent 
the  day  at  the  cottage  until  a  late  dinner- 
hour,  and  supplied  it  with  every  thing  that 
could  tend  to  alleviate  their  father's  suf- 
ferings. 

"I  ought  not  to  complain/'  said  the 
old  gentleman,  "with  so  many  kind  nurses, 
and  good  little  Mary  Brown  into  the 
bargain** 

Charlotte  smiled—0  Yon  are  not  Rkely 
to  want  for  nursing  or  kindness  here*  my 
dear  father:  Mrs.  Brown  is  known  to 
every  gentleman's  family  for  twenty  miles 
ronnd,  and  woald  not  hesitate  to  request 
from  any  of  them,  either  fruits,  preserves, 
or  any  other  thing,  if  she  thought  it  oouW 

be 
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be  procured  better  there  than  at  Bower 

"I  Kke  that,**  replied  he;  "I  knew 
from  the  moment  I  saw  her,  she  was  a 
good  creature,  and  that  I  should  Kke  her 
society:  but  tell  me,  Charlotte,  where  have 

« 

I  seen  her  before  ?  she  is  certainly  not 
wholly  unknown  to  me." 

"  I  believe  you  never  saw  her  before, 
my  dear  sir;  she  has  lived  here  some 
years,  but  does  *  not  'often  come  up  to 
Bower  Hill," 

The  next  day  Amelia  Harcourt  arrived 
to  nurse  and  watch  over  her  father;  and 
Mrs.  Brown  insisted  on  giving  up  her 
own  room,,  and  sleeping  at  the  house  of  ar 
neighbour. 

A  few  days  after  this,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Greysham  arrived  on  a  visit  of  condolence 
to  Mr.  Harcourt. 

"Ah,  Clara!"  cried  the  old  gentleman, 
"  still  a  young  woman,  and  kind  as  ever, 
riding  ten  miles  on  horseback  before  din- 
ner, to  visit  an  old  man  with  a  broken* 

limb, 
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limb,    a   bruised  body,   and   a  grateful 
heart." 

"Ay,  my  dear  sir,  twenty  or  thirty 
were  it  requisite,"  replied  she,  gaily; 
"being  a  grandmother  should  not  para- 
lyze one's  limbs  or  spirits,  you  know,  and 
mine  must  be  both  paralyzed  before  I 
neglect  you :  you  were  fortunate,  how- 
ever, my  good  friend,  in  falling  into  the 
hands  you  have." 

"So  I  consider,  Clara,  for  the  little 
widow  is  indeed  the  kind  Samaritan  to 


me." 


"  What  an  extraordinary  coincidence 
of  circumstances  this  is !"  observed  Mr. 
Greysham  to  Harcourt ;  "  does  your  father 
know  who  his  hostess  really  is  ?" 
-  "Not  he,  indeed!  therefore  we  have 
adopted  the  precaution  of  changing  her 
name ;  for  so  strong  has  his  prejudice  always 
been  against  her,  that  I  verily  believe,  ra- 
ther than  remain  under  her  roof,  he  would, 
at  all  events,  even  at  risk  of  life  and  limb, 
be  removed  to  Bower  Hill." 

"  There 
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"  There  is  no  reasoning  with  prejudice ; 
argument  is  but  loss  of  time ;  she  is  now, 
however,  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  a  high 
favourite  with  her  inmates." 

"  She  is  so,  and  I  have  let  Amelia  into 
the  secret,  to  keep  heron  her  guard;  for  I 
every  hour  expect  some  imprudence  or 
other  will  reveal  the  truth,  and  put  an 
end  to  all  my  father's  security  and  com- 
fort" 

*'To  own  the  truth,  that  is  why  we 
rode  over  on  horseback ;  for  had  we  come 
in  the  carriage,  some  of  our  dozen  would 
have  Wished  to  come  with  us,  and  very 
possibly  might  have  forgotten  precaution." 
•  It  was  the  following  evening  that 
Amelia,  having  a  violent  headache,  tried 
to  get  a  little  sleep,  while  Mary  Brown 
sat  with  her  father.  There  is  a  sort  of 
freemasonry  among  Quakers,  which,  use 
what  language  they  will,  soon  discovers 
them  to  each  other.  Mary  had  been  read- 
ing, when,  as  she  closed  her  book,  Mr. 
Harcourt  took  her  hand,  saying,  "  Mary, 

thee 
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thee  either  art  or  oughtest  to.  be  one  of  the 
Society  of  Friends-^ whifcb  tf  it  ?" 

"  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  sir;  I 
am  not  one,  nor  do  I  think  I  ought  to  be 
so." 

"  But,  Mary,  thou  wert  once  a  Quaker." 

*  My  parents  were  Quakers,  sir ;  but 
thirty  years  since  I  married  a  husband 
who  was  not  of  that  society,  neither  am  I." 

"But  thee  hast  been;  what  was  the 
name  of  thy  parents?  perhaps  I  knew 
them." 

*  You  did  not*  an  hot,  ez<»m  me— it 
is.  a  subject  on  which  I  &WBot  talk ;  I  was 
not  always  what  I  «u» ;  I  have  been  much 
worse  off,  and  I  haw  been  better  but  am 
now  content." 

"  This  soft  white  hand,  Mary,  was  never 
accustomed  to  rr*any  hardships:  answer 
me  one  question,  and  I  will  not  ask  more 
of  thee  this  evening-~wert  thou  married 
more  than  once  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  but  once— Here  qomes  Miss 

Harcourt 
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Harcourt— allow  me  to  retire  and  prepare 
tea  for  her." 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Brown— my  ftther 
is  so  well,  that  if  you  will  join  us,  we  will 
all  take  tea  in  this  room,  and  enjoy  the 
cool  breeze  of  evening/'  replied  Miss  Hard- 
court ;  and  Mary  withdrew  to  prepare  it ; 
for  the  straitened  limita  of  the  cottage 
forbid  the  indulgence  of  a  regular  servant; 
a  woman  in  the  neighbourhood  assisted 
below  stairs,  and  a  servant  from  Sower  Hill 
came  every  morning ;  but  Mary  Browfc 
was  the  waiter  and  assistant-nurse. 

Thus  passed  on  the  first  month  of  M& 
Haroourtfs  long  confinement  and  coota- 
quent  lameness;  during  this  month  be 
bad  made  as  rapid  an  approach  to  re- 
covery, as  it  was  possible  (m  fM  man 
could  do.  Though  he  had  never  liv^d  ill 
that  part  of  the  country,  Mr.  Harcotfrt 
was  well  known  and  beloved,  for  an  ex- 
tent of  many  miles  round ;  and  his  friends 
were  not  remiss  in  showing  him  qvery 

kin<J- 
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kindness  and  attention  that  his  painful 
situation  was  capable  of  receiving. 

Thus  the  cottage  possessed  as  many 
comforts  as  a  palace,  since  in  either  he 
was  confined  to  the  use  of  one  room,  and 
nowhere  could  he  have  found  one  more 
pleasant  or  airy.  Mrs.  William  Harcourt 
was,  however,  very  anxious  to  have  him 
removed  as  soon  as  possible,  when'  the 
convenience  of  additional  rooms,  sofas,  &c. 
could  be  of  advantage,  as  well  as  to  re- 
lieve Mrs.  Brown  of  her  inmates ;  and  the 
surgeons  having  agreed  that  he  might  be 
removed,  with  safety,  on  a  litter,  the  day 
five  weeks  on  which  the  accident  hap- 
pened, was  fixed  on  for  his  being  taken 
to  Bower  Hill. 

Iti  the  mean  time,  Mrs.  Brown,  though 
often  absent  for  a  whole  day  at  a  time, 
was  become  a  great  favourite  with  the  old 
gentleman ;  her  sweet  voice,  her  soft  hand, 
her  neat  appearance,  and  gentle  manners, 
with  her  mild  blue  eyes,  and  fair  braided 
hair,  had  gained  wonderfully  on  his  affec- 
tions. 
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tions.  She  was,  if  at  home,  at  all  times 
ready  to  assist  and  serve  him ;  and  not- 
withstanding a  somewhat  of  reserve  and 
mystery  about  her,  he  found  her  ac- 
quainted with  every  family  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, especially  with  those  he  more 
particularly  considered  as  his  friends,  a 
circumstance  which,  added  to  the  tincture 
of  Quakerism  he  saw,  or  fancied,  failed  not 
to  give  an  additional  interest  to  the  fair 
widow.  . 

With  every  demonstration  of  respect 
and  gratitude,  Mr.  Harcourt  and  Matilda 
at  last  bade  adieu  to  Mary  Brown  and  her 
cottage ;  and  several  weeks  passed  on  at 
Bower  'Hill,  without  any  thing  more 
being  seen  or  heard  of  her,  than  an  occa- 
sional inquiry  through  the  medium  of  a 
third  person. 

*  Why  has  she  never  been  to  see  for 
herself  how  I  go  on  ?"  asked  the  old  gen- 
tleman, in  a  tone  of  half  offence. 

"She  has  been  with  Mrs.  Eastwald 
ever  $ince  you  left  her,"  replied  Charlotte. 

"What 
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u  What  is  ahe  doing  there  ?" 

"  Attending  on  Anna,  who  has  had  an- 
other attack  of  indisposition ;  they  are  old 
friends,  and  Anna  loves  to  have  Mrs, 
Brown  about  her,  cm  occasions  of  sickness, 
or  any  other  domestic  malady." 

"  I  am  not  surprised  she  should,"  replied 
Mr.  Harcourt*  thoughtfully,  as  his  daugh- 
ter left  the  room. 

"  Were  you  not  very  weary  of  the 
cottage,  grandpapa  ?"  asked  a  little  girl, 
who  with  her  young  companion  sat  dress- 
ing a  doll. 

"  No,  my  dear*— Mary  Brown  was  too 
kind  for  us  to  grow  weary  of  her." 

"  How  strange  of  them  all  to  call  her 
Mary  Brown!*  exclaimed  the  child ;  "  can 
you  tell  why  they  do,  Maria  Greysham  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Maria ;  u  for  mamma  de- 
sired me  not  to  ask,  so  I  never  did ;  but 
mamma  does  not  call  her  so  at  home,  only 
here  and  at  the  cottage." 

"  What  then  is  her  name  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Harcourt  hastily. 

"Why 
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*  Wby  it  fe  Mrs.  Thornton !  Rjchel 
Thornton  !*  returned  both  the  childjen  in 
a  breath. 

"  Rachel  Thornton !  that  the  Jtachel 
Thornton  who  ruined  her  husband,  her- 
self, and  every  one  who  had  any  inter* 
course  or  oonnection  with  her !  who  half 
broke  Charlotte's  heart,  and  would  have 
destroyed  William^  honour  and  reputa- 
tion for  ever !  Deceit !  imposition !  fake- 
bo6d!  ye  are  all  embodied  in  Rachel 
Thornton  !  all  hid  under  the  fair  seeming 
countenance  of  Mary  Brown !"  exclaimed 
the  old  gentleman  with  indignation. 

"  I  am  afraid  we  have  done  very  wrong !" 
cried  Maria;  "but,  indeed,  sir,  I  did  not 
know  that  you  were  a  stranger  to  Mta. 
Thornton."  So  saying,  she  hastily  escaped 
to  tell  Mrs.  Harcourt,  and  mamma,  who  was 
in  the  house,  what  mischief  she  had  done. 

"  It  is  of  no  consequence,*'  said  Char*, 
lotte ;  "  my  father  must  have  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  name  and  condition 
of  his  hostess,  before  th&y  met  again,  md 

the 
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the  present  is  good  as  any  other  time; 
he  is  now  very  well,  and  yet  cannot  run 
away  from  us ;  we  will,  if  you  please,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Grey  sham,  go  to  him  at  onoe, 
and  explain  all;  he  is  always  glad  to  see 
you." 

Just  now,  however,  Mr.  Harcourt  was 
not  glad  to  see  either  of  them,  nor  easily 
brought  to  believe  they  had  not  clone 
extremely  wrong  in  deceiving  him :  "  I 
am  willing  to  believe,"  paid  he,  "  that  it 
was  to  spare  me  from  the  unpleasant 
feeling  of  owing  obligation  to  a  person 
whom  I  justly  disliked,  that  ye  all  con- 
certed and  joined  in  a  lie— nay,  npt.  only 
that,  but  in  a .  system  of  falsehood,  into 
which  ye  introduced  your  innocent  chil- 
dren :  but  in  doing  this  ye  did  wrong- 
it  was  evil  from  which  good  could  not 
arise — thee  knowest,  Charlotte,  and  ye  all 
knew,  that  I  hate  deception  of  every  kind. 
It  was  the  deception  of  Rachel's  character 
I  hated,  not  the  woman  herself.  But  how 
came  she  to  be  living  so  near  toBowerHill? 

would 
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would  they  not  let  her  do  any  more 
mischief  among  them  at  Wei  ton  or 
JEianby?" 

The  conversation  which  followed  this 
question  may  be  reduced  to  the  following 
short  narrative. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


debts  for  which  Rachel  Thornton 
was  thrown  into  gaol  were,  when  com* 
pared  with  former  debts,  neither  heavy 
nor  numerous,  but  they  were  due  to  men 
who  had  before  suffered  from  her,  and 
who  knew  that,  in  the  present  case -at 
least,  a  very  little  prudence  would  not 
only  have  saved  her  from  distress,  but 
have  secured  to  her  a  comfortable  pro- 
vision ;  hence  they  were  resolved  not  to 
grant  her  further  Indulgence,  or  acoept 
les*  than  the  full  sum  due  to  them.  The 
*vol.  hi.  M  Quakers, 
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Quakers,  as  a  body,  disowned,  and  totally 
abandoned  her  to  her  fate ;  the  East* 
walds  were  not  in  a  situation  to  assist  her; 
and  the  many  excellent  friends  of  former 
days  were  slow  of  doing  so,  considering 
her  punishment  justly  deserved,  and  her 
daughter  the  proper  person  to  make  ex- 
ertions on  her  behalf.  Emily,  however, 
was  more  severe  than  any  one  on  the 
faults  of  a  mother  whom  she  had  been 
educated  to  despise,  and  at  whose  errors 
she  had  early  been  taught  to  shudder; 
unfortunately,  a  more  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  that  mother  did  not  tend  to 
remove  these  early  impressions;  on  the 
contrary,  Emily  constantly  blamed  her 
mother  for  leading  her  into  a  marriage, 
which  had  cut  up  by  the  roots  all  her 
high-raised  notions  of  independence,  high 
education,  beauty,  and  elegance.  Thus 
her  naturally-haughty  spirit  acquired  a 
tenfold  bitterness,  the  whole  force  of 
which  was  sometimes  poured  out  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  unfortunate  Rachel. 

In 
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In  this  way  passed  on  nearly  two  years, 
when  the  approach  of  winter  again  awak- 
ened in  the  warm  heart  of  Clara  Grey- 
sham  an  anxious  desire  for  the  liberation 
and  provision  of  her  former  friend  and  fa- 
vourite. As  Clara  cast  her  eyes  around 
her  own  dwelling  of  comfort,  her  richly- 
furnished  apartments,  her  sumptuous  table, 
and  her  smiling  happy  family,  and  con- 
trasted them  with  the  bare  walls  of  Ra- 
chel's narrow  chamber,  her  coarse  and 
scanty  meal,  and  the  utter  hopelessness 
and  loneliness  of  her  situation,  without 
one  friendly  hand  or  cheering  smile  to  re- 
pose on,  her  bright  eye  would  swim  in 
tears,  her  gay  smile  give  place  to  sadness, 
and  the  warm  glow  of  her  feelings  sink 
to  a  cold  sick  shudder. 

Neville  Grey  sham,  who  loved  his  wife, 
and  delighted  in  her  playful  gaiety,  as 
much  now  as  in  the  first  hour  of  their 
wedded  happiness,  could  not  see  her  suffer 
thus,  without  making  an  effort  to  remove 
its  cause.    A  council  was  therefore  called 

M  2  of 
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of  bis  own  family  and  their  partkmbr 
friends,  all  of  whom  cheerfully  promised 
their  aid  in  liberating  the  poor  widowed 
Rachel.  It  was.  resolved  to  do  so  Uy  sub- 
scription, and  by  subscription  also  to  sup- 
port her  in  a  humble  cottage,  giving  her 
a  certain  allowance  every  week,  on  the 
assurance  that  no  debt  was  contracted. 

In  this,  work  of  benevolence,  each  me 
took  a  share;  but  the  Pembertons,  the 
Mansels,  the  Wilsons,  the  Longs,  the 
Welsteds,  the  Comers,  and  all  the  rest  of 
this  very  saintly  circle,  in  whose  servicd 
and  society  Rachel  had  spent  the  morning 
of  her  life,  for  whose  applause  she  had  sa- 
crificed the  duties  due  to  her  station,  and 
by  whose  advice  and  example  she  had 
been  led  into  dissipation  and  extrava- 
gance, under  the  self-delusive  pretence  of 
extensive  usefulness  and  religious  philan- 
thropy—these religious  philanthropists! 
these  extensively-useful,  charitable,  and 
humane  Christians !  positively,  and  often 
in  the  most  unfeeling  manner,  refused  to 

lend 
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lend  their  pecuniary  aid  to  their  now*dfa« 
tressed  victim !  Not  one  was  there  among 
them  who  did  not  recollect  many  things 
against  her — many  faults  of  character  and 
conduct;  one  and  all  condemned  her 
pride,  her  extravagance,  her  neglect  of 
duty,  and  her  imprudent  marriage.  So 
great  indeed  was  the  pious  horror  of 
some  of  these  goodly  personages,  that 
the  very  mention  of  the  sinner's  name 
caused  a  fit  of  shuddering,  and  the  idea 
of  bringing  her  out  of  prison  seemed  ab* 
horrent  to  them ;  for  was  she  not  in  the 
place  where  her  own  crimes  had  placed 
her?  and  would  not  her  example  now 
serve  as  a  beacon  to  those  who  wished  to 
push  themselves  where  they  were  not 
called?  and  if  released,  would  she  not 
again  go  about  doing  mischief?  it  was 
a  merciful  Providence  that  had  thus  cut 
short  her  iniquitous  hypocrisy,  and  put  a 
period*  to  her  evil  example*  In  two  things 
the  whole  circle  were  agreed,  namely,  to 
exculpating  themselves,  and  blaming  each 
other,  for  the  share  they  had  in  "  spoiling 

M3  the 
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the  poor foolish  woman?  and  in  resolutely 
refusing  to  give  her  any  assistance. 

Thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  display 
of  narrow-minded  self-righteousness  called 
forth  by  their  respective  applications! 
George  Hardcastle,  his  sister,  and  their 
friends,  declined  any  further  attempt  a- 
mong  Mrs.  Thornton's  former  friends  and 
intimates.  Mr.  Hardcastle,  as  a  clergy- 
man, did  not  spare  these  high  professors ; 
he  plainly  pointed  out  to  them  the  diffe- 
rence between  display  and  true  charity— 
between  possession  and  profession— and 
most  affectionately  endeavoured  to  awa- 
ken in  them  a  spark  of  that  love,  without 
which  all  other  gifts  and  graces  are  but  as 
"  a  tinkling  brass  and  a  sounding  cym- 
bal." 

How  for  the  admonitions  of  the  humble 
pious  divine  might  have  been  like  bread 
east  on  the  waters,  wjiieb  rises  after  many 
days,  tome  only  eaa  determine;  St  the 
time  they  appeared  t$>  have  no  other  effect 
than  that  of  giving  offeree ;  he  hpw<ev#f 

continued 
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continued  to  offer  up  for  them  the  humble 
prayers  of  sincere  Christian  love ;  and  ft 
may  charitably  be  hoped  they  were  not 

altogether  in  vain, 

Mrs.  Thornton's  creditors,  satisfied  with 
her  long  imprisonment,  were  not  difficult; 
to  deal  with;  and  before  winter  set  in, 
Mrs,  Grey  sham  had  the  inexpressible  fe- 
licity of  knowing  that  her  former  favourite 
was  released  from  confinement,  and  com? 
fortably  settled  in  a  cottage  belonging  to 
Mr.  William  Harcourt,  who  had  been 
long  married  to  his  beloved  Charlptte,  an4 
by  an  unexpected  bequest,  enabled  to  epr 
joy  all  the  comforts  of  independence,  and 
q.  circle  of  welJUehosen  friejids.  Both  Uap* 
court  and  his  wife  were  anxious  to  con* 
vince  Rachel  that  no  remembrance  of  the 
past  prejudiced  or  chilled  their  feelings 
toward  her.  Charlotte,  in  tbe  zenith  of 
her  happiness,  could  do  what  Charlotte, 
doubting#and  fearing,  never  could  4o* 
namely,  cheerfully  and  affectionately  ad* 
minister  lonwfotkw  to  the  afflicted  Jia- 

chel. 
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chel.  To  furnish  the  cottage  with  every 
thing  necessary  to  comfort,  but  without 
any  attempt  at  luxuries,  was  the  delight* 
ful  business  of  the  youthful  group  of 
friends  and  cousins,  who  united  their 
efforts  pnd  their  purses  to  supply  its  vari- 
ous wants. 

Mrs.  Greysham  accepted  a  subscription 
of  five  pounds  annually  from  eight  of  her 
nearest  relations  and  friends,  to  which  she 
added  herself  ten,  and  thus  placed  Mrs. 
Thornton  in  her  humble  home,  beyond 
the  reach  of  want  It  was  but  a  trifle 
from  each,  but  the  twenty  shillings  that 
.  regularly  came  by  the  hands  of  Charlotte 
Har court's  first-born  blessing  every  Mon* 
day  morning,  amply  supplied  the  chasten- 
ed wants  of  the  now-improved,  humble, 
and  steady  Rachel  Thornton. 

The  banking  and  other  business  con* 
cerns  of  Mr.  Eastwald  were  honourably 
settled,  leaving  him  a  simple  competency, 
and  the  possession  of  a  small  estate,  ad- 
joining that  of  William  Harcourt,  where 

he 
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hje  was  now  content  to  dwell  in  humble 
happiness, 

Eastwald,  as  well  3s  William  Harcouii, 
and  indeed  all  the  Bajcourt  family,  e&< 
cept  the  father,  had  quitted  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  were  become  steady  use- 
ful members  of  the  established  church*  t$ 
which  Rachel,  on  her  restoration  to  qct* 
ciety,  joined  herself;  and  from  that  day 
was  an  altered  character,  becoming  in 
time  as  eminent  for  her  true  piety  apd 
unaffected  usefulness,  as  she  formerly  had 
been  for  the  contrary ;  her  conduct  now 
dignified  her  cottage  as  much  as  it  hod 
formerly  disgraced  her  higher  pretension 
To  Mrs.  Eastwald  she  was  still  a  fondly 
attached  friend,  and  frequent  visitor ;  but 
at  the  house  of  her  other  friends,  Rachel 
was  rarely  seen.-*-"  The  mansions  of  the 
great,"  she  said,  "  were  now  no  hon\es  for 
her;  she  was  grateful  for  their  wunifi? 
cence,  but  her  proper  place  was  3  more 
humble  abode." 

Years  rolled  oyer  the  altered  character 

of 
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of  Rachel  Thornton  :  she  still  loved  to  be 
seen  and  known  in  active  employ;  but 
she  now  in  truth  visited  the  sick,  fed  the 
hungry,  clothed  the  poor,  raised  the  dis- 
tressed, and  taught  the  ignorant,  under 
the  influence  and  direction  of  tried  and 
truly  Christian  friends,  and  taught  by  the 
spirit  of  that  pure  religion  Which  had  now 
its  seat  in  her  heart. 

During  the  winter  which  followed  the 
accident  that  rendered  Mr.  Harcourt  for 
the  short  remainder  of  his  life  a  cripple, 
dependent  on  those  around  him,  even  his 
rooted  prejudices  against  the  unfeeling 
levity  of  Rachel  Thornton,  yielded  to  the 
unvarying  tenor  of  her  quietly  active  life, 
and  the  modestly  subdued  cheerfulness  of 
her  temper  and  mien.  He  acknowledged 
that  woman  might  alter  her  conduct,  and 
redeem  her  character,  even  after  forty 
years  of  age ;  and  that  men  of  all  ages 
might  judge  too  harshly,  and  suffer  pre- 
judice to  overcome  reason — a  wonderful 

concession! 
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concession,  by  the  bye,  for  a  man  of  seventy 
to  make. 

Harry  Bundey,  finding  his  wife  too  ex- 
pensive in  London,  and  hating  all  manner 
of  work  himself,  took  her  home  to  his  na- 
tive village,  where  he  reigns  gentleman 
and  lord  paramount  of  the  public-house  in 
which  he  spends  his  evenings,  and  from 
which  he  regularly  sends  his  mother-in* 
law  a  turkey  at  Christmas,  and  a  goose  at 
Michaelmas,  who  as  constantly  sends  them 
a  cake  and  her  blessing  on  Midlent  Sunday, 
Beyond  this  there  is  very  little  intercourse 
between  them.  Emily  is  too  proud  to 
be  poor,  or  have  debts ;  and  too  haughty 
3nd  cold-hearted  to  complain  or  suffer 
much ;  and  the  same  feelings  prevent  her 
neglecting  external  appearance  in  herself, 
her  husband,  or  her  children ;  and  as  Bun- 
dey is  truly  good-natured,  they  do  as  well 
as  many,  and  better  than  might  have  been 
expected. 

u  Yours  has  been  a  chequered  life,"  ob- 
served the  author  to  Mrs.  Thornton. 

"It 
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"  It  has,  my  friend,"  replied  Rachel, 
thoughtfully;  "  but  my  troubles  hate 
-been  the  reward  of  my  errors.  You  are 
fond  of  writing,  and  often  draw  your  cha- 
racters from  life ;  my  tale  may  serve  to 
warn  the  unwary,  and  teach  the  youthful 
female  that  a  something  beyond  a  name 
and  place  in  every  list  of  well-doers  is  ne- 
cessary to  form  a  Christian ;  that  a  wo- 
man's proper  sphere  is  home ;  that  without 
a  love  of  home,  and  homely  duties,  her 
good  qualities  are  nothing  worth— are 
merely  glittering  deceivers." 

"  I  will  write  your  tale,  my  dear  Ra- 
chel ;  but  what  title  shall  I  give  so  humble 
a  production,  with  scarcely  a  lord  or  lady, 
and  not  one  fashionable  vice  to  embellish 
the  simple  pages?" 

u  Write  the  facts  as  they  are,  my  dear 
friend;  do  not  seek  for  embellishment; 
and  having  put  them  together,  call  your 
true  and  simple  tale  by  that  which  has 
been  my  ruin— religious  dissipation" 

END  OF  VOL.  III. 
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u  vVELL,  Josephine,  my  love,  what 
think  you  of  the  true  and  simple  tale — 
Will  it  do?"  :  asked  Mrs.  Willoughby  of 
her  daughter,  as  Josephine  laid  the  MSS. 
on  her  mother's  writing-table. 

"  It  cannot  fail  of  success,  my  dear  mo- 
ther ;  I  told  you  it  was  only  necessary  for 
you  to  recall. some  early. scenes  and  cir- 
cumstances, aided  by  your  commonplace- 
book,  in  order  to  produce  an  interesting 
and  instructive  tale:  but——" 

"But  what,  my  child!  Say,  what  is 
four  objection  or  fault  ?" 

VOL.  iv.  b.  "  My 
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"  My  dear  mamma,  I  have  neither  ob- 
jection nor  fault,  only  it  strikes  me,  that 
in  the  commencement,  icagtmn  Elford  is 
too  prominent  a  character* to*  be  hurried 
into  an  odd  sort  of  marriage — disappointed 
in  his  expectation  of  fortune — sent  out  of 
the  country — and  cavalierly  bid  farewell 
Besides,  I  long  to  know  more  about  his 
giddy  young  wife, ;  who,  poor  thing*  in- 
terests me  gfcceedingly,  with  alEher  faults.* 

"  You  are  rights  my  dear,?  replied*  her 
mother,  thoughtfully;,  *?<I  must  tar*  my 
industry,  and  the  public  patience,  a  little 
farther,  and  add  another  volume/  by  ;way 
of  addenda,,  for  Maria  ElfbrdVi  history 
contains  some  striking  incidents,  and  car- 
ries a  very  tolerable  lesson  andexampfe." 

"  Do,  pray,  then  add  it,  ahd'  send  it 
forth. into  the  world,  the  child  of  tiiante; 
no,  I  hate  the  word— ^-of  good*  fortune;  I. 

.  i  .  ?i  am 
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am  not  Hire  if  that  is  better*  Well  then, 
we  will  commit  it  to  the  presiding  angel* 
who  is  said  to  watch  particularly  over  the 
widow  and  fatherless;  and  hope;  that  if 
your  reminiscences  come  thus  humbly 
forth,  the  moral  picture  they 'contain  will 
not  be  without  its  good  effect:  but,  dear 
mamma,  1  do  hot  lei  it  be  hfeaded,  '  a  no- 
vel,' for,  with  very  good;  folks,  the  very 
name  is  a  prohibit  ion, ,J 

u  Yon  recollect,  Josephine,'1  replied  the 
mother,  •  "  one  of  your  favourite  authors 
has  said—-' Names  govern  the  world-— 
they  carry  awaly  opinion — decide  on  cha* 
raeter — and  determine  ^practice ;'  hence,  I 
>  suppose,'  you  are  anxious  to  endow  our 

literary  bantling  with  a.  name  and  charac* 

» 

ter  calculated  to  ensure  its  deception  among 
a  class  of  persons  who  would  shrink  from 

b  2  the 
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the  perusal  of  •  a  novel?  or  rather  from 
being  seen  peruse  it" 

"  That  is  just  what  I  wish,  mamma." 
"  Yet,  my  child,  as  long  as  novels  are 
written,  young  people  will  read  them; 
and  it  is  for  youth  we  labour;  middle  life 
will  not  improve  by  books,  and  age  will 
not  improve  by  any  thing;  the  thing  then 
most  to  be  desired  is,  to  render  those 
light  works  vehicles  of  information  and 
moral  improvement;  and  the  writer  who 
does  this,  deserves  well  at  the  hands  of 
his  or  her  country ;  such  a  writer  is  more 
the  friend  of  youth,  and  more  useful  to 
society,  than  the  deeply-read  metaphysi- 
cian, the  profound  mathematician,  the 
close  historian,  or  follower  of  abstruse 
science,  since  the  latter  will  have  compa- 
ratively but  few  who  study  or  understand 

them, 
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them,  while  the  former  will  be  read  by 
all  ages,  and  both  sexes." 

"  Is  it  not  then  very  provoking,  my 
dear  mother,  that  these  profound  gentle- 
men should  affect  to  look  with  contempt 
on  all  authors  of  light  works,  while  people 
in  general  stare  at  a  female  author,  as  if 
they  expected  to  discover  m  her  more  or 
less  than  the  usual  number  of  features  or 
hands ;  and  when  she  speaks,  they  appear 
astonished,  and  sometimes  disappointed, 
that  she  should  use  the  same  language, 
and  speak  in  the  same  voice,  as  an  ordi- 
nary being.  I  often  pity  our  friend  Eliza, 
for  she  is  either  too  great  or  too  little  for 
all  who  speak  of  or  to  her.9' 

"  There  is  nothing  surprising  in  it,  Jo- 
sephine; the  superior  sex  like  to  keep 
their  claim  to  superiority,  and  are  there- 
fore very  jealous  of  any  advance  in  female 

B  3  intellect : 
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intellect  r  beside,  in  this  age  of  accom- 
plishments, when 

'  Accomplishments  have  taken  virtue's  place, 
And  wisdom  falls  before  superior  grace," 

to  find  a  wonpan  at  all  acquainted  with 
literature,  and  able  to  da  mom  than  speak 
indifferent  French,  sing  very  bad  Italian, 
and  talk  nonsense  in  her  native  language, 
is  really  alarming — an  absolute  innovation 
on  the  privileges  of  the  other  sex,  and  at 
once  stamps  her  a  blue— a  creature  to  be 
stared. at,  criticised,  ridiculed,  feared,  and, 

not  unfrequently,  satirized." 
•  "  My  dear  mamma,  you  almost  frigh- 
ten one  from  attempting  at  a  cultivation 
of  the  mind ;  yet  how  happens  it  that  you 
are  so  anxious  we  should  acquire  a  high 
degree  of  information "?* 
"  My  dear  Josephine,"  replied  her  mo- 
ther, 


t&er,  seriously/  '^  if  I  thought r:  yxta  Nfrorfe 
only  *rf  liare  in  the  wwld,  and  bfe  of  the 
world,  a  creature  of  pleasure  and  ainue^ 
nient,  I  would  advise  you  never  to  read 
mother  page  of  any  work  more  serious  or 
weighty  than  a  northern  novel,  or  a  new 
poem— -to  devote  your  mornings  to  accom- 
plishments, and  yoW'evetrittga  to  display ; 
but  I  have  higher  views  for  you ;  I  hope  to 
see  *ny  child  a  good  Christian-^  good 
member  of  society--*  good  friend  and 
mother ;  to  form  such  a  character,  the 
mind  must  be  •  WeH  informed,  and  the 
judgment  /well  directed ;  you  j  rieed  not 
then  fear  being  called  a  *blue,9  nor,  to 
avoid  it,  spend  *  a  youth  offdUyy  and  cm 
age  of  cards" 

•  "  WeH*  my  dear  mother,  that  is  some 
eomfort ;  for  I  know  there  are  in  the  world 
such  beings  as  good  and  rational  persons, and 

B  4  I  enter- 
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I  entertain  some  hope  of  associating  with 
them,  thanks  to  your  excellent  instruc- 
tion and  kind  advice ;  though  I  readily  ac- 
knowledge, that  the  people  of  which  balls 
and  parties  are  made  up,  are  generally 
dreadfully  frivolous,  and  ready  fo  discover 
faults  in  each  other." 

"  Those  persons,  my  sweet  child,  who 
make  gaiety  and  amusement  their  pur- 
suit, and  who  seek  pleasure  as  their 
only  good,  must  necessarily  be  frivolous 

tattlers ;  but  there  are  many  wise,  many 
excellent,  many  good  and  valuable  cha- 
racters in  the  world,  and  among  these  let 
me  hope  to  see  my  Josephine  enrolled: 
but  we  have  wandered  widely  from  our 
original  subject." 

"  Yes,  mamma ;  and  that  is  the  delight 
of  con  venation ;  nothing,  can  be  less  plea- 
sant than  a  dry  discussion  of  any  one  sub* 

ject: 
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ject :  I  like,  in  conversation  as  in  walk* 
ing,  to  wander  freely,  turning  into  any 
little  alley  or  opening  that  presents  an  in* 
viting  prospect :  but  1  know  from  whence 

we  started ;  the  word  was  '  novel/  and  I 
am  not  yet  reconciled  to  it." 
.  "  Well  then,  if  that  is  the  case,  we 
will  not  use  it ;  in  fact,  the  work  in  ques- 
tion has  no  claim  to  it :  novel  means  some- 
thing new ;  now  my  faulty  heroine,  Ra- 
chel, from  the  very  circumstance  of  her 
being  a  living  character,  and  not  a  crea- 
ture of  fancy,  forfeits  her  claim  to  novelty, 
for  her  faults  and  virtues  are  common  to 
all  human  nature;  they  are  rather  those 
of  a  caste  than  of  an  individual." 

u  And  Maria,  my  good  mother,  what 
are  her  claims  to  the  distinction  ?"  asked 
Josephine,  eagerly. 

"They,"   returned  Mrs.  Willoughby, 

B  5  smiling, 
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smiling,  "  are  perhaps  rather  stronger 
than  tbofee  of  ber  old  friend  Bach  eh  bat 
H£pria  agpin.  is  np  fancied  character ;  she 
is  however  more  praiseworthy  than  Ha- 
ehel ;  and  her  memoir  strikingly  points 
out  the  value,  of  decision  in  the  female 
character,  as  well  as  the  valuable  uses  of 
adversity,  when  aided  by  religion.99 
•  "  Ob,  do,  pray,  hasten  to  give  it  us, 
dear  mother;  I  shall,  after  this,  feel  so 
proud,  that  I  shall  rather  envy  than  pity 
Eliza,  as  I  have  hitherto  done;  and  as  for 
my  own  dear  mother,  I  shall  not  mind 
even  if  they  call  her  *  blue  f  you  know  it 
is  not  objectionable  in  middle  life  to  be 
literary,  even  if  we  girls  are  not  allowed 
the  privilege,  and  the  general  objection 
urged  against  literary  ladies,  that  they 
neglect  their  domestic  duties,  no  one-— no, 

not 


not  Malice  herself,  will  dare  to  whisper 
against  you,  my. best  of  parents," 

Mrs.  Willoughby  kissed  the  full  round 
lips  of  her  animated  child,  and  thought 
that  for  such  a  treasure  she  might  well  be 
content  to  u  iv&rk  <i&  well  a* pray?  ao* 
cordingly  a  fresh  quire  of  paper  was  tacked 
together,,  the  pens  re-mended,  the  spec- 
tacles wiped  dean,  the  table  drawn  oppo- 
site the  fire,  the  commonplace-book  exa-> 
rained,  certain  lettere  read,  and  extracts 
made  from  them,  and,  pen  in  hand,  the 
widow  resumed  her  authorship. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Captain  Elford  had  for  a  long  time  seen 
that  his  friend  Thornton  would  shortly  be 
worse  off  than  '  himself — that  his  affairs 
would  inevitably  come  to  what  Elford 
called  u  a  final  blow  up.19  Hence  his  first 
care  now  was,  to  take  care  of  himself. 
Rachel  was,  he  said,  good  for  nothing  at 
a  push — milk-and-water  over  sweetened, 
and  now  growing  sour ;  Thornton,  to  save 
his  neck,  "must  cut  and  run ;  the  good 
folks  would  take  care  of  her,  and  he  must 
take  care  of  himself  Thus  frequently  ru- 
minated Elford,  uncertain  how  to  act; 
but  neither  honour  nor  honesty  impeded 
his  progress ;  he  used  every  means  in  his 
power  to  profit  by  the  ruin  of  his  friend, 
and  succeeded  in  pocketing  a  few  hundreds* 
In  the  midst  of  this  uncertainty  and 

perplexity* 


perplexity,  Elford  frequently  cast  his  eyes 
toward  Maria  Yerbury;  she  was  a  fine 
girl— this  he  cared  little  about ;  she  was  a 
girl  of  spirit,  full  of  glee  and  frolic— this 
he  admired;  she  was  a  girl  of  good  inde- 
pendent fortune,  and  would  ultimately 
have  a  large  fortune— this  he  longed  for; 
this  golden  bait  would  almost  reconcile 
him  to  the  hook  of.  matrimony ;  for  an- 
noying as  marriage  was,  he  felt  assured  it 
was  the  only  way  by  which  he  could  ever 
gain  Maria  or  her  money.  For  Maria  he 
had  but  little  regard — for  her  naoney  a 
great  deal ;  her  present  fortune  would 
serve  his  present  purpose,  and  her  ulti- 
mate fortune  support  them  in  old  age. 

Captain  Elford  had  never  been  remark- 
able for  his  gallantries ;  his  honour,  how- 
ever, had  not  been  better  kept  with  the 
lair  sex  than  with  his  own,  when  oppor- 
tunity threw  temptation  in  his  way :  but 
with  Maria  an  amour  did  not  suit  him  J 
he  knew  her  to  be  bold  and  spirited,  and 
that  if  by  manoeuvre,  or  in  any  other 

way, 
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warp,  brought  to  (Wiwen*  toia^/wmeo,  her 
money,  which  was  by  -far  her  better  port, 
would  be  under  her  awn  control;  and  to 
gain  possession;  of  even  a  part  of  it,  would 
cause  him  an  infinity  of  trouble,  all  which 
may  be  avoided  by  goingr  through  the 
simple  ceremony  of  marriage,  which,  after 
all,  was  but  a  ceremony,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  need  give  him  but 
little  concern,  if  he  found  Maria  trou- 
blesome*  Influenced  by  these  honourable 
and  magnanimous  principles*  Eiford  in- 
duced the  gay- hearted*  thoughtless  Maria, 
to.  fly  from  the  paternal  mansion  of  her 
but  too-indulgent  parents*  and  throw  her* 
self  and  her  newly-acquired  fortune  into 
the  arms  of  a  man  whom  she  had  seen  only 
in  the  orgies  of  dissipation. 

It  was  necessary  to  the  safety  of  Eltbid 
that  his  marriage  and  his*  abode  should* be 
kept  secret,  while  he  remained  in  Eng* 
land,  which  Maria  hoped  would  not  be 
long,  atf  she  delighted  in  the  idea  of  visit- 
ing other  countries,  and  had  no  fears  of  a 

sea 
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Sea  voyage.    Conformably  to  the  plan  of 

secresy,  they  crossed  the  country  as  fist 

as  four  liorsei  wbqtd:  cany  them,  until 

wkhin  a  ttageof  Newcastle,  where  tajting 

the*  mail*  they  Went  the  direct  north  road, 

.    until  close  upon  the  Scotch  metropolis, 

.    when,  stopping  at  a  mere  village,  a  licence 

>   wa*  ptocut*ed*  and  the  marriage  solemn 

:  ni&ed— if  tbat  can  be  called  solemnized* 

-    where  neither  party  felt  or  thought  of  any 

thing  solemn  in  whattheywfere  doing. 

The  village  produced  a  shabby  sort  of  a 

_  lawyer,  whom  Elford  directed  to  purchase 

.  his,  wife'fi  property  out  of*  the  stocks,  not 

,  choosing  to  appear  him  self i  even  by  letter; 

_  and  while  waiting  fbr  the  remittance,  he 

.  entered  into  arraignments  with  a  captain 

at  Leith*  who  expected  shortly  to  sail,  for 

conveying'  them  to  Sduth  Carolina,  one  of 

:  die  most  delightful  spots,  the  captain  as^ 

saved  them,  on  the  globe,  where  he  hoped, 

.  Otoe  day  or  other,  to  sit  down  and  enjoy 

"*  Wraselfl 

V"  You  shall  dine  with  me  to-day,  and 

we 
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toe  will  drink  a  bottle  to  your  sucks*" 
cried  Elford. 

"  And  remember,"  joined  Maria,  "  that 
I  engage  you  to  dinner  the  first  day  you 
arrive  at  South  Carolina,  to  sit  down  and 
enjoy  yourself." 

The  captain  good-naturedly  promised 
to  keep  the  invitation  in  mind,  though 
neither  he  nor  Elford  could  repress  a  smile 
at  Maria's  limited  geography;  but  this 
was  not  the  kind  of  knowledge  that  would 
raise  the  blush  of  pride  or  shame  on  the 
cheek  of  Elford;  Maria,  therefore,  lost 
nothing  in  her  husband's  opinion  by  her 
ignorance,  though  in  after-life  she  often 
blushed  at  the  recollection  herself. 

As  speedily  as  the  lawyer's  (or  attorney, 
as  he  called  himself)  letter  could  travel  to 
town,  and  an  answer  be  returned*  it  ai> 
rived.  The  epistle  was  from  a  broker,  and 
characteristically  laconic,  merely  stating 
that  he  had  applied  to  buy  out  the  stock 
desired,  but  found  it  was  purchased  in  the 

names 
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names  of  Messrs*  Steady  and  Holdfast; 
and  to  them  he  referred  Mr.  Bailum. 

Elfbrd,  who,  with  his  wife,  was  busy 
packing  the  few  things  they  had  there, 
that  they  might  that  very  afternoon  go 
down  to  Leith,  saw  Mr.  Bailum,  who  was 

"  So  fat,  that  he  look'd  like  a  tun, 

.  Or  like  two  single  gentlemen  rolTd  into  one," 

come  trundling  along  the  village  street, 
with  a  big  important  air,  laughingly  point- 
ed him  out  to  Maria,  saying—"  Here,  he 
comes,  laden  with  your  thousands— the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  ever  had  even  tem- 
porary possession  of  such  a  sum." 

But  all  things  here  are  uncertain— out 
dearest  hopes  are  born  but  to  die;  and 
Elford  had  nearly  died  with  rage  and  dis- 
may, as  he  read  the  dreadful  names  of 
Steady  and  Holdfast — names  but  too  well 
known  to  him,  as  men  of  unshaken  pro- 
bity and  keen  penetration.  Still,  as  a  hus-> 
band,  he  thought  his  rights  over,  the  mo. 
ney  superior  to  those  of  any  other  man; 
add  desired  fat  lawyer  Bailum  to  write 

these 
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these  gentlemen*  rtaking  a  ide&uffid,  in 
his  name,  Aat^amfeday^  Thi&'lVhvBail. 
^m  promised  to  do;  tan  d  towing  regained 
}ii&  breath,  he  putted  and  waddled  off 

ef£8lO«  

«  What  ridiculous  no Asenge  all  this  is  !B 
cried  Maria,  as  her  hunband  paced  the 
room  with  hasty,  impatient  strides ;  "  the 
psaney  is  mine^left  *ne  by  myarnlt,  with 
uncontrolled  po^^aiQiiH-rthey  mustthere- 
fere  pay  it;  and  why  make  trifling  otajee* 
twans?" 

-•  "  The  objections,  I  suppose^  are  merely 
selon  les  regies  iof  brokers^  replied  Etford, 
haughtily ;  '*  for  fit :  vrill  fee  the  worse  for 
yQM,  :M»ri^  if  I  fiadiafttc  all  that;!  ha*e 
tew.  deceived*,  Jtodthat  ihesfiicttrsedmer- 
chante  hoveithe  rightof  withholding  the 
moneys  which  is  now  mine.'9 

"  Detietoed,-  Elford:!  how  the  deuce 
should;  yoa  be  deceived,  who  never  asked 
a  question?" 

•  "  There  was  little  need  for  asking  ques- 
tions*—Miss  Yerbury,  and  Miss  Yerbury's 

independent 


mdspeiMterit  tUataptah,  ;  iwefeoapf  ariell:  ia& 
\>«tis£das Day  atfd  Martin's  blacking." 
-  $  lAiid  bk»;tbat  Washing* bnlyj  selected 
for  peculiar  fceauty  arid  polish,  I  suppose, 
that  is,  the  beauty  of  my  thousands  to  po- 
lish your  dd^^-eod-r^baracter,"  replied 
Maria,  with*  a  satirical  laugh. 

*  Your  thousands/'  with  a  cold  caustic 
sneer,  "  appear '  more  diffiault  to  obtain 
than  your  ^pebrson  •.  but  I  Jiave  taken  the 
ene,  and,  by  Heaverts  f  I  must  have  the 
other,  and  that  soon :  fot-  should  the  har- 
pies get  feeent  that  I  have  married  a  for- 
tune,  faith,  madam,,  you  may  lose  your 
husband  and  your  thousands  both;  which 
would  cost  you  dearest,  hey,  Maria  ?" 
:*  u  Ob,  you,  of  course  Whiat  young 
woman  would  not  rather  Jose  hep  fortune 
than  her  husband  ?" 

-But;  Maria,  if  I  find  myself  deceived?" 
Why  you  will  only  have  yourself  to 
thank,  that  is  all." 

'<  Maria,  by  Heavens  i^_M    - 
'  ff  Elford,  hold  your  peace,  andr  keep 

your 
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your  temper/'  interrupted  Maria,  with 
spirit,  bat  calmness.  u  You  and  I  have 
made  our  election*— ho  matter  .whether 
with  prudence  or  not,  the  business  is  done. 
But  it  appears  you  do  not  know  me,  even 
as  well  as  I  thought  you- did :  learn  then, 
Elford,  that  your  wife  has  many  faults, 
but  that  she  is  as  totally  unacquainted 
with  deceit  or  imposition,  as  she  is  with 
the  native  language  of  that  country  to 
which,  you  are  about  to  carry  her ;  her  for* 
tune  —  your  fortune— -our  fortune  — no 
consequence  how  it  is  designated,  will, 
without  doubt,  safely  reach  your  hands; 
from  it  pay  what  you  are  obliged,  and  on 
the  remainder  let  us  live,  and  live  cheer* 
fully;  but  let  us  mutually  avoid  reproach 
or  recrimination,  as  the  resource  of  fools 
only." 

Elford  was  naturally  a  generous,  good- 
tempered  man.  Vice  had  destroyed  his 
generosity  and  ruffled  his  temper ;  still  he 
was  neither  violent  nor  malicious ;  and  the 
Caodour  and  fmedora  with  which  Maria 
;.t<  .  met 
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met  hig  ebuttitionof temper,  iras  exactly 
calculated  to  command  hisreepect>audire* 
call  his  smiles.-—"  Trust  me,  Maria"  to. 
joined  he,  kindly,  "  I  have  no  more  taste 
for  recrimination  or  reproach  than  your* 
self;  nor  did  I  for  one  moment  suspect 
you  of  deceit ;  if  therefore  a  word  uttered 
in  haste  sounded  offensive,  forgive  it ;  and 
believe  that  almost  the  only  action  of  my 
iltapent  life  on  which  I  can  reflect  with 
pleasure,  is  my  marriage  with  you,  and 
perhaps  quite  the  only  one  which,  on  re* 
flection,  I  would  repeat" 

"  Thua  flies  the  first  cloud  from  our  mar* 
ried  heavens,  and  this  has  scarcely  formed 
itself  into  one,"  laughed  Maria,  as  she  re* 
sumed  the  employ  from  which  the  at  tor* 
ney's  visit  Jhad  called  her. 

"  It  will  be  as  well,  I  fancy/'  said  £1* 
ford,  "  not  to  let  any  of  our  matrimonial 
clouds  form  themselves  into  any  thing 
very  dense ;  if  light*  they  will  be  sure  to 
pass  quickly  away ;  so  come,  Maria,  let  us 
take  a  stroll ;  I  am  safe  here  as  yet,  atfd 

the 
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tike  undisturbed;  enjoyment/  of ;  female  so- 
eierftyafli  country  fireesbmvis  so  hew,,  that 
I  Would  fkin  mdk^ilhe-^njostof  it;  the 
p&cking>may  now!  tie  dpf&nred  for  a  few 
days"  :  •'    •  •' 

Mkria  gkdly  acquiesced,  ahd  strolled 
o'er  hill  and.  dale;  through  brake  ah  d  briar, 
as  u  careless  of  to-raorrow'sdoom,"  as  smil* 
kig  infancy  or  laaghirig  fchildbood.  To  her 
the  scenery-t;the  cotmtryi^-the  dream* 
stances,  were  all  new;  tand  novelty  posses- 
ses a  chartna  that  to  the  ^buthfifl  mind  is 
irresistible,  and  r&ftncsksl  itn^nrfy,  almotft 
teaches  it  to  lave  thihg£?  that,  but  for 
this  charm,  would  beiriii^portable-  Thus 
Mariaj  who  a  feW  Months'  before  would 
have  contemplated  a1  separation  from  her 
indulgent  parents,  and  the  oonhexibns  and 
friends  of  her  childhoodyEV^n  under  the 
happiest  auspices,  with  shrinking  horror, 
now,  though  corvscroos  thdt  her  fate  was 
doubtful,  and  certain  that  slid  had  at  best 
made  an  imprudent  eh&fiS;  GhWitiisd  Wftll 
thtf  novelty  -  ©f  heh  situation,!  i  ^HAf  trip- 
ped 


pad  6'<ec  stone  and  dyke-^playfcHy  tnflbA 
wifch^ i';of{:  fondly  caressed  .b<ifc  bteband*** 
sketched  striking  points  t  of tte  ptbttteftpftfe 
fcmdscapfe  ih*t  arottatarotiml:  thetiHJaugfe; 
ittglyf  jwetfdeoed ;  w  bat  B&aroma  saidy  or  pop* 
thon^rt-^noitoick^d  itll  die 'goody  gosjipa 
of  Hanby  or  Ban  well  —  and  aleoost  con-: 
vufeed/  her:  hubband  by  her  grotesque*  yet 
ftuthfui  imitations  of  their  eouatry  aev 
qeairitante;  Erdm  this,  <ahe  would  gaily 
fiyooff  jto,'4he  future— *p^i?rt,  in  vivid  ock 
loars,  their  transatlantic  abode-r^daacan^ 
warmly  on  the  ad  vantage  to  btfd^rivfcdj 
from  *a>nesidfi»cd  in  an  infoit  country ^^en/ 
large:  x)u  :ite  indc|)endeaee^Qxtolfil)S£  gde 
varnnaentr— declare  hdw  happy  and-  how 
useful  sfee  iritenckdito  be^andjtbfeOr  wittt, 
the  ignorant  aim^licijby  of  chifc&oodj  ttf* 
quire  if  South  Carabna.were'  as  lafg1e;as 
Weltaa,  and  if  the  peaches  didroret  grow> 
there  as  the  gooseberries.  dovinyErtgkndi?.  ; 
Even  Elford,  satiated)  tend  worh  as f  life 
was,  fdt  the  charm  4irtA^flueBce<of  ho- 

b>ii '  fulness, 
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fulness,  from  the  invigorating  freshness 
and  gaiety  of  his  wife's  mind ;  so  far  in- 
deed did  he  forget  his  old  habits  and  em* 
ploy,  as  frequently  to  second  her  harmless 
joke,  give  a  masterly  touch  to  her  draw- 
ing, and  laugh  heartily  and  naturally  at 
her  caricatures. 

Elford  had  been  married  three  weeks, 
when  an  intolerably  wet  day  began  to- 
wards evening  to  weary  him,  and  induced 
the  inquiry—"  Could  you  borrow  a  back- 
gammon-board, Maria,  do  you  think  ?  Po- 
sitively I  shall  forget  every  thing  but  you. 
We  have  neither  touched  cards  nor  dice 
since  our  marriage.  Why,  Maria,  this  is 
nothing  less  than  downright  Darby  and 
Joan. — Do,  pray,  inquire  if  the  woman  of 
the  house  can  lend  us  a  board." 

"  That  I  will,  Elford,  with  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure,  and  play  with  you  for  any 
thing  but  my  wedding-ring;  that,  nothing 
shall  induce  me  to  risk*" 

"  You  are  a  good-natured,  giddy  trifler, 
Maria ;  I  hope,  however,  you  will  always 

value 
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value  your    wedding-ring,  because — be- 
cause—" 

**  Because,"  gaily  interrupted  Maria, 
€€  you  gave  it  to  me,  and  with  it  gave 
me  yourself.  Now  thank  me  for  hand- 
somely helping  you  over  that  stumbling, 
sticking  '  because,9  which,  for  the  life  of 
you,  you  could  neither  swallow  nor  dis- 


miss.*' 


Elford  laughed  at  the  idea  of  quietly 
playing  backgammon  with  his  wife  for 
amusement ;  but  he  did  play  it,  and  found 
amusement  and  interest  in  it,  though  the 
bet  was  only  bon-bons,  which  Maria  con- 
stantly won.-^"  Often,"  said  he,  as  the  pile 
increased,  "  have  I  thrown  these  fatal  dies 
for  guineas  more  numerous  than  your  bon- 
bons—won them,  then  thrown  again— lost 
them  again  and  again,  until  cowardice 
only  prevented  my  sending  a  pistol-shot 
through  my  brains.* 

And  will  you  do  so  again,  Elford  ?" 
Faith,  my  dear,  I  don't  know ;  but 
this  I  do  know,  that  your  thousands  will 

vol.  iv.  c  fly 
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fly  faster  than  they  come,  if  I  meet  with 
such  a  set  in  America  as  I  am  leaving  in 
England ;  yours  will  be  but  a  sorry  fate 
then,  Maria,"    ■■"-.. 

"  As  t6  my  fate,  Elford,  we  will  not  an- 
ticipate that;  but  1  have  a  shrewd  suspi- 
cion that  the  thousands  wilt  mate  to  them- 
selves wings  and  fly  away,  somewhat  faster 
than  they  would  with  parson  HardcastWi 
or  any  of  that  set :  well*  when  they  are 
gone,  there  is  an  end  of  them!  wesh&Hbe 
as  rich  as  half  the  people  who  go  to  Ame- 
rica then :  but  perhaps  gambling  is  sot  the 
fashion  there,"  said  Maria,  tak|ng>  courage. 

Beit  Elford,  who  seemed'  determined  to 
play  the  hypocrite  no  longer*  hastened  to 
destroy  this  hope,  by  exclaiming—"  Do 
not  flatter  yourself  with  any  such  hope; 
gatning,  though  the  bane  of  refined  so- 
ciety, Is  naturally  the  pastime  of  savages, 
and  in  a  half  civilized  state,  h  always  eager- 
ly resorted  to  by  all  ages;  and. I  can  as  lit- 
tle abstain  from  the  practice,  when  in  the 

way 


way  o£i!t;  w  I  can  from  breathing  the  vital 


air." 


'*  Heigh  Mo,  Elford !.  if  you  gamble,  I 
must  tipple;  for  that,  too,  is  the  practise  of 
savages/'  Returned  Maria.  . 

"  You  frill  indeed  be  a  most:  delightful 
&Hap^Qn>  then?  a*d  I  tnay  be  pardoned* 
perhaps  for  making/  my  i  congee*  and  leav* 
ing  y6q  to  tipple  without  interruption:  it 
is  inch  a  horrible  vulgar  vice,  do  pray 
think  of  something  more  refined/' 

"  Well,  so  I  can;  there  are  a  thousand 
way  &  of  destroy  ing  one's  beilth  and  >  peaces 
ascertain,  and  iperhapsles&Biigu  sting;  but 
the  fact  is>  I  was  thinking  6®\y  of  a  pen- 
dant, to  g*unMiBg>;tak£n  frcfo'saviage  life.9' 

**  NosaVageion  dearth  ooald  be  less  civil 
than  some  of ^these  London  harpies  wifl 
prove ;  if  they  get  scent  that  we  are  here* 
and  have  motley^  we  shall  lose  our  pas* 
sage .  to  a  certainty ;  so,  in  God's  name, 
Maria;  write  to  those  confounded  stiff,  ho* 
nest  merchants  yourself,,  demanding  your 
mo^ey  instantly,"  said  Elford,  as  anxiety, 

c  2  amounting 
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amounting  almost  to  agony,  writhed  his* 
features. 

"  I  will  certainly  write  by  the  first  post," 
replied  Maria.  "  But  do  explain  to  me, 
Elford,  how  it  was  that  you  could  remain 
in  such  security,  and  be  so  full  of  pleasure, 
at  the  Clovers  ?  I  never  saw  you  anxious 
or  fearful  there;  and  surely  you  were  more 
exposed  there  than  in  this  remote  place,  if 
you  really  have  any  thing  to  fear,  which  I 
hope  is  not  the  case." 

"  Oh,  nothing  in  the  world,  my  dear,  at 
least  nothing  that  need  distress  you;  mere- 
ly a  prison  for  debt,  and  it  may  be,  a  cord 
round  my  neck  for  certain  mal-practices, 
such  as  loaded  dies,  forging  my  friend's 
name,  &c.  &c"  returned  Elford,  in  a  deep 
emphatic  voice,  and  a  countenance  of  hor- 
ror. 

Maria  shuddered,  and  turned  pale— 
?  This  is  too  bad,  Elford,"  said  she,  forcing 
a  smile.  «*  You  are  fond  of  a  jokfc,  I  know ; 
but  to  my  first  question,  if  a  hundredth 

part 
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part  of  this  be  true,  how  could  you  remain 
so  tranquil  at  Thornton's  ?" 

"  Tranquil,  Maria !  But  you  were  ne- 
ver behind  the  scenes,  my  dear ;  yet,  for  a 
clever  girl,  you  have  seen  enough  to  awaken 
suspicion.  Do  you  remember  the  scene 
at  the  billiard-table  ?" 

."  Perfectly,"  returned  Maria,  thought- 
fully; "  and  I  now  recall  many  other 
scenes  which  might  have  opened  rny  eyes  t» 
but,  somehow  or  other,  I  never  blended 
-you  with  Thornton,  I  fancied  your  cha- 
racters so  different." 

"  They  are  different,  Maria,  (essentially 
ao ;  Thornton  is  a  violent  but  weak-minded 
man,  the  dupe  of  superior  spirits ;  yet  he  is 
but  half  a  villain ;  I  am  of  a  stronger  mind 
.—a    higher    cast— a    finished,  thorough 


v " 


"  Utter  not  the  word!"  cried  Mari^, 
pressing  her  hand  against  his  lips.    u  You 
are  my  husband,  and  I  am  bound  to  fol- 
low your  lead ;  but  say  no  more,  or,  fear- 
••       '  C3  less 
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less  as  I  reallyDam*!  shall  shrink  from 
trying  unkno\Vh?ah**ices  with  Jrou." 

ElfoVd  kissed  her  hrittd,  and  looked 
kindly  on  h£r ;  yet  he  resumed,  in  the 
aarne  deep  tone  of  voice,  the  soW  of  con- 
fession he  was  making'—" "  I  have  heard 
it  observed,"  said  he,  u  that  none  but  a 
fool  will,  withhold i any  thing  from  the 
knowledge  of  his  lawyer  Or  his  physician, 
to  these  I. would  add,  or  his  wife,  who  of 
the  three  is  likely  to  see  the  most  of  bim : 
spirited  women  are  sometimes  good  ad- 
visers, and  often  useful  coadjutors ;  I  know 
several  who  keep  up  appearances,  and  lead 
a  dashing  life,  solely  by  tneahs  of  their 
wives/' 

"  Well,  my  dear  S3fotd,  if  we  should 
ever  be  driven  to  it,  I  will  Hot  shrink  from 
the  trial ;  but  surely  I  have  enough  to  se- 
cure  us  eas*  and  indef>&fid&i6e  in  another 
country,*nd  yovi  ttiu^t  forget  the  follies 
of  this,"  replied  Maria,  cheerfully,  and 
would  then  hav*  left  the  room ;  bat  Elford 
seemed  determined  to  force  the  subject  on 

her. 
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her*  .  Taking  h4r  blind,  he  drew  her  into 
a  seat  dote  by  him*  and  fixing  on  her  his 
deep-set  penetrating  eye,  as  if  he  would 
fcave  read  her  very  soul—'4  Are  you  aware," 
asked  he,  "  that  you  are  married  to  a  ruin- 
ed man— a  determined,  and  not  an  ho- 
-n Durable,  gambler-— one  kndwh  on  the 
turf,  and  at  the  various  tables,  only  by  his 
vices— the  man  whose  example  and  coun- 
sel was  the  rain ;  of  Edward  Thornton— 
whose  life,  nay,  Maria,  shrink  flot-^yhose 
life  is  forfeit  to  the  laws  of  hia  country? 
•This  is  the  husband  of  the  rich  and; beau- 
tiful Mbrift  Yerbqry*.  who  now  waits  only 
fot  her  fortune,  of  which  she  has  neither 
control  nor  settlement,  to  run  anew  career 

in  a  new  wori<flw        »   ! 

The  determlftgd  perseverance  and  cru- 
elty with  which  Elford  had  forced  his  un- 
_  happy  wife  to  listen  <•  to  the  horrifying  de- 
fails  of  hia  viccfs,  defeated  his  own  pur- 
pose; he  wifched  to  alarm  her;  but  he  had 
succeeded  in  making  her  so  ill,  that  he 
not  now  leave  her  for  a  moment,  lest 

c  4  she 
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she  should,  in  her  delirious  wanderings, 
disclose  to  the  women  of  the  house,  the 
cause  of  her  sufferings,  and  thus  expose 
her  husband  to  still  greater  risks. 

Frequently  since  her  unpropitious  mar- 
riage, the  dangers  that  lay  before  her  had 
presented  themselves  to  the  mind  of  Ma- 
ria in  vivid  colours;  the  madness  of  the 
step  she  had  taken,  and  the  distress  that 
would  probably  result  from  it,  appeared 
in  all  its  horrors.  This  however  was  but 
momentary ;  with  a  sort  of  desperate  de- 
termination to  make  the  best  of  her  situ- 
ation, and  abide  by  the  lot  she  had  chosen, 
she  dashed  away  reflection,  and  but  talked 
and  laughed  the  louder. 

In  this  sort  of  unnatural  excitement 
was  her  mind,  when  Elford  so  pertina- 
ciously forced  on  her  unwilling  ear,  and 
displayed  before  her  wilfully-blinded  eyes, 
the  horrid  picture  of  his  vices,  and  his 
desperation:  from  this  exhibition  he  was 

4 

startled  by  a  deep  convulsive  sob,   that 
seemed  to  tear  the  bosom  of  bis  victim, 

whose 
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whose  head  had  unconsciously  fallen  on 
his  shoulder.— "  Maria—- my  dear  Maria !" 
cried  he;  but  Maria  no  longer  heard  his 
voice.  Dreadful  convulsive  spasms  shook 
her  delicate  frame,  and  threatened  to  dis- 
lodge her  agitated  spirit :  the  same  source 
that  had  given  her  strength  to  contend 
with  her  fears*  now  gave  strength  to  her 
disease ;  and  Elford,  with  the  cool  villainy 
that  marked  his  character,  already  began 
to  calculate  on  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  leaving  his  wife  in  the  village 
churchyard.  Had  he  got  possession  .of 
her  money,  or  was  it  in  the  power  of  any 
but  those  upright  and. dreaded  merchants, 
he  would  decidedly  have  preferred  being 
left  a  widower;  but  the  certainty  that  he 
dared  not  be  seen,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
obtaining  his  wife's  fortune  without  it,  if 
she  were,  gone,  gave  a  value  to  her  life 
that  stimulated  him  to  make  every  exer- 
tion in  his  power  for  her  recovery. 


11  i 
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CHAPTER  IL 


The  end  and  aim  of  captain  Elihrd's  mar- 
riage befog  Maria  Yertmya  tweivfe  tboo- 
sand  pounds,  no  sooner  had  Ha  succeeded 
in  obtaining  his  tfltffy  thtfn-ba  begin  to 
devise  plans  tor  getting  rid  df  bar:  the 
qidst'  feasible  that  presorted  itedf  to  bis 
fertile  imagination,  was  to  do  wtoathe  had 
but  seldom  d4n*-**i$mfrely>,  to  t»tl  the 
plain  open  truth :  if  Maria  were  ae^tiaint- 
ed  with  the  fiill  tor^ktidt  iofc  his  oharafc- 
ter,  he  thought  het*  courage  *ould  fail ; 
that  shei  would  -  prefer  returning'  to  (indul- 
gent parents,  whfrreher  worst  p$mshoient 
YPDtdd  orily  be  a  little  setiow  Sectoring  cm 
the  ingratitude  oftchiMvtn*  laid  the  deep 
wickedness  of the  hunteiv  heaj^  to  hying 
an  unknown  world  with  him.  On  this 
plan  Elford  meditated  several  days,  until 

he 
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b*  pienudded  hinibetf  he  was  doihg  Maria 
and  her;  -$a<mily .  a  s&rious  service,  by  af- 
frigl^ii^her /frani  partaking  his  unhappy 
Jotj  and  as  itd  the  money,  how  could 
people  loief  .what  they  had  never  possessed  ? 
Th4  money  had  fallen  into  another  chan- 
nel, and  there  was  an  end  of  the  affair. 

Gtafo^ably  with  thid  resolution;  he 
began  to  Withdraw  the  veil  that  hid  his 
deformities^*  with  something  like  a  delicate 
hand,  bdt  seeing  Maria  bore  th*  sight, 
-without  change  of!  colour  even,  ha  pro- 
cpeded  more  boldly  still ;  to  his  astonish- 
ment* Maria  stqod  firm  dnd  unflinching, 
Until  dreading  to  lose  a  point  on  which 
he  had  now  set  his  heart,  he  proceeded  to 
lengths,  the  .  effects  of  which  threatened 
to  do  his  Cause:  iterious  mischief*  and  for 
iwbich  h4  ndw  extecrated,  not .  his  barba- 
+ity>  but  his  stupidity. 

Fop  three  days  Maria  lfras  so  nervous 
stad  feveri$h,  as  not  to  be  able  to  write 
the  letter  t^Mes^s^  Steady  and  Hojdfest, 
-which  she  had  promised  her  husband  she 

c  6  would* 
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would,  though  repeatedly  urged  to  it  by 
him; — "  Give;  me  the  writing-materials* 
Elfbrd,"  said  she,  on  the  evening  of  the 
third  day ;  V  if  my  hand  is  sufficiently 
steady,  I  will  write  for  that,  but  for  which, 
I  begin  to  suspect,  you  would  never  have 
sought  the  hand  of  Maria  Yerbtiry." 

"  You  may  be  sure  enough- of  that,  my 
dear,"  replied  Elford,  coolly ;  "  a  .man  of 
desperate  character  and  fortune  would  be 
triad,  to  encumber  himself  with  a  wife, 
unless  she  possessed  the  wherewith  to  ex- 
tricate him  from  his  difficulties." 

"Certainly  he  would;  but  it  appears 
impossible  to  extricate  you  from  difficulty," 
replied  Maria,  trembling. 

"  Ob,  indeed,  I  don't  know  that ;  if  I 
get  this  money  before  the  gentlemen  from 
-Bow-street  get  me,  and  reach  America  in 
safety,  why  I  may ,  take  a  good  fling  be- 
fore the  time  for  flinching  conies  again." 

"  Then  you  do :  not .  even  promise  to 
change  your  manner  of  living,  Elford?" 


w  •  **.. 
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said  Maria,  laying  down  her,  pen,  and 
looking  earnestly  at  him. 

"Come,  come -*- write,"  resumed  fie, 
"  and  we  will  talk  of  that  afterwards," 

"No,  Elford,'  I  will  not  write  to  the 
effect  you  wish :  there  is  no  reason  why, 
because  I  have  done  one  foolish  thing,  I 
should  do  another:  hut  I  will  write  im- 
mediately, and  as  a  British  subjept,  throw 
myself  on  the  laws  of  my  country  for  pro- 
tection :  by  those  you  will  be  obliged  to 
allow  me  a  maintenance  proportionate  to 
my  fortune :  for .  the  remainder,  it  is  at 
your  service,  and  you  are  free  from  your 
wife." 

"  What !"  roared  Elford,  as  hi$  eyes 
Aimed  with  anger — "  what,  would  de- 
nounce me  to  my  creditors !— give  me  up 
to  the  laws  I  have  broken !— cast  me  into 
a  dungeon !— load  me  with  irons,  and  fi- 
nally hang  me !  Is  this  your  affection— 
your  honour— your  religion  ? — is  this  how 
you  would  deceive  and  betray  me?5: 

"I  have  neither  deceived  nor  betrayed 

you, 
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you,  EHbrd;  but  lam  not  to  be  frighten- 
ed: you  will  not  find  in  me  a  Rachel 
Thornton— all  t£&rs,  reproaches,  and  weak- 
ness.  I  can  be  firm  and  decided :  your 
violence  will  not  $hake<  my  rafelution, 
nor  your  threats  disarm  the  y  if  ypur  life 
is'frrfeit  to  the  laws  of  your  country,  save 
4t  by  flight ;  but  leave:  me."     . 

M  So  I  W^ld,  an<l  thatquickJy,  if  Ihad 
bttt  pdswtoion  of  this-  ctfrsfedtooney" 
^  *  That,"  replied  Maria,  firmly,  •»  as  what 
you  will  not  get*  until  I  have  a  mainte- 
nance appointed  from  it." 

*  Cannot  you  return  to  the  godly  set 
at  Hanby  ?"  asked  Elford,  sneeringly* 

•*I  mil not  dd so,*VwpBed  hk wife.  "I 
have  i  broken  one*  duty,  but! :  I  mSIL  .  not 
Another.  I-&o  with  ypu:  to  America*  if 
youtgo  therewith  aaincerd  defaxhmbtim 
tb^  at  leasts  mike-  an  effort  4d  beegroe an 
lutttest  Mnr{  W'jWt*  I  femytuig  fiAgi&nd, 
*tt{>pd*fed  Mfl*  tbe  fundg;4eft  wo  by  my 
aunt:  but  wither  *t  H^nby,- nor  in  the 
neightKiiM'hbdd,  shall  what  I  have  donfc  be 

known, 


$tiowtt  ^Ktocfpt  through  th^  medium  *f 

.  tfiftpubUl  ptfpors," 

Astonished    and    confounded,    Etfcjd 

/feofeed  on  hU  wife  with ifeeti»g*>  he. hud 

-fiaywyhefQW  tespet&nfed*  end  that  were 

4n^fin*btetahipGad^ 
prsqr.  Mam,  tvith  all  thife  ifrtep^ndaarte, 
nrty  I  atk  :bo*r  you  ifceati  ttt  sot;  about 
your  wofk?"  ;  ,  :  ( 

"Cftftioty  yflu;  U&ay£  wd  >I,QMid»dly 
wplyv  lite*  I  will  writg  this,  <W*iing  to  ja 
cousin  that  J  have  ip  JU?d4q«,  who  ranks 

v<*ry  high  in  his  flrof<w««n  M  a  Mfcitof, 
dflmandipg  of  him  all  that  the  Jaw.s  of  my 
coqntry  oan  do  forme?  :a«  tbsjjajme  time 
.  enjoinipg  hiqa  tp  he  ojreftfl  f»f.  -j^uu  safety ; 
and  I  ^ould  a^FtWylrti,  to  pas^  into  the 
western  Highlano>iniii|ediftWly ;  you  ran 
tib'M  witfr  great  &9Bn<m&  vptyyremt6i\ 
ther^iiij^ciicit^  unta^he  iffiris  i?i«etttcd>" 

-roipfirtion)^o qthe/fiid  fiwfciof  Mmia^feH^t 
-spfke  4ft«ifif  mne&ttfftl^ 
;capahilitjri  itha  fbasfsted  c  ofi  !fel{owin£  •  tip 

her 
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her  determinations,  so  plainly,  that  El- 
ford,  who  was  not  violent  in  his  temper, 
and  possessed    considerable    penetration, 
Saw  at  once  that  he  had  pushed  matters 
to  an  extreme,  and  defeated  his  own  pur- 
pose.    He  was,  however,  fertile  in  expe- 
dients ;  and  while  he  could  not  help  re- 
specting the  lovely  girl  who  had  sacrificed 
so  much  for  him,  and  yet  knew  so  well 
how  to  protect  herself,  he  determined  on 
keeping  her  with  him. — "  If  she  will  seek 
either  her  own  destruction,  or  mine,  why 
let  it  be  her  own.     I  must  retrace,  my 
steps,  and  make  my  peace,"  thought  he ; 
and  influenced  by  his  newlyformed  re- 
solve, he  took  her  hand  kindly,  saying — 
"  Why,  my. dear  Maria,  do  you  thus  agi- 
tate yourself?     I  have  only  pointed  out 
the  worst,  because  I  know  you  admire 
candour,  and  I  would  rather  you  should 
find  me  better  than  I  represented  •  myself, 
than  worse.  .  Thus  I  have  spoken  of  pos- 
sibilities, not  probabilities :  I  have  repre- 
sented myself  as  a  reprobate  character:  it 
<  • 

18 
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is  possible  that  by  the  dissolute  company 
I  have  kept,  I  am  poisoned  beyond  re- 
demption ;  but  the  probability  is,  that  re- 
moved from  them,  and  under  your  guid- 
ance, to  which  I  shall  implicitly  commit 
myself,  I  shall  become  an  altered  and  re- 
spectable character;  new  pursuits  will  ex- 
Cite  new  feelings— and  new  duties  will 
call  forth  those  latent  good  qualities,  for 
which,  when  very  young,  I  was  eminent, 
and  which  I  flatter  myself  are  only  buried 
under  a  heap  of  rubbish,  not  extinguished." 

"  Those,  Elford,  are  the  hopes  and  pro- 
spects with  which  I  have  blinded  myself 
since  our  marriage ;  I  know  as  well  as 
you,  or  any  one,  that  I  have  taken  an  im- 
prudent step ;  but  had  you  not  thus  called 
fot  it,  I  should  never  have  told  you  so,  be- 
cause I  consider  a  wife  does  herself  no 
good  by  reproaching  her  husband  with 
his  faults ;  beside,  you  might,  as  you  have 
done,  turn  upon  me,  and  say—'  You  knew 
me  before  you  married  me* 

"  That  was  ungenerous  in  me,  Maria ; 

the 
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the  evil  genius  that  laas  ab  often  tegukted 

4ny  destiny ,.  directed  »e  then;  but  I  do 

not  regret  it  feritifelyr-^  to*  show**  you 

-&ia  new  point  of  View;  ydtt  are  the  only 

jferaale  I  ey*r  *ato  'who '  otafld  oomrawd 

-her  tea**,:  ahd  act  witb  £otfuivort  sense. 

And.  now,  Maria,,  hear  me;  ypu  we  my 

wife,  bound  to  me  bj^the  laws  of  your  re- 

ligipn  and  ydur  country,  and  nothing  but 

.death  shall  separate  us;  I  /will,  as  fair  as 

my  former  bad  habits  will  allow  me,  come 

tip  to  your  ideas  of  a  good  husband,  and 

an  honest  man;  but,  good  or  bad,  you 

have  me,,  and  you  niust  heir,  with- me/ 

•:  !c  One  thing  t$o?e,:  Elford,  and  I  readily 

r  bow  to  your  behest.    Say  it,  *ad  for  once 

be  honest ;;  say*  will  you  strive  to  conquer 

.your  eyil  l^&ts*  antl  pysrc&fcae  ydur  pro- 

(penalty  to, gambling?    Now  answer  me 

hone&lyv  Word,  not  as  you  would  a 

whining  pulihg  girl,  hut  as  you  would  a 

rational  determined  wpraan,"  cried  Maria, 

with  energy. e , 

"  I  swear»  Maria,  on  this  fair  band/  re- 
plied 
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£lte&filf<ird,  wtemitiyu-''  arid  J  consider 
tibia  voluntary  oath  ■  tiiorfc  <  sacrajL  than  att 
the- enforced  ones  <rf  our  marriage  «c»r4*- 
ahony—I  swear  that  Iwfli  endeavour  to 
conquer '  dvetfy  had  hfehitl  have,  particu- 
larly gatoing,  and  vto  repay  your  gene* 
*osity  and  kindness  with  the  iriost  devoted 


Maria,  though  she /did  riot;  16  ve^  be- 
lieved ;  she  Jmfew;  iti  wa^  >w>  easy  thing  for 
a  woman  to  separate*  herself  from  her  hus- 
band—-she  kiifew  likewise  tha{ )  a  (separation 
would  not  restore  her  liberty*— her  posi- 
tion in  society  would  be  an  indefinite  and 
barely  respectable  one,  and  die  had  a  sort 
of  pride  in  <  performing  the  difficult  task 
she  h&d  undertaketa ;.'  she  glfactty  iiailed, 
-tberefhre* :  tfre  gKmpfces  dtie  findfed.pjr- 
eepffibte .  df  Jgdod  feding  atld  sti&nly ,  re- 
aotee^ife  has  ail  edbedl^nb  SdUspcaitiQii/9 
said  she;  'V  and  ifc  &  tiotdfcing  hijnwi  my- 
self jhstite  to  Apr  our  wjtyfc\of  htypin^ss : 
J  am  incapabte  of  feef,  and  rdw  nokJlfarfe 
him  well  enough  to  be  jfeAiiw,oor  ex^dt 

much 
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much  attention  from  him..  I  atn  not 
without  personal  attractions,  and  .shall 
doubtless  create  some  sensation  in  the 
new  world.  Elford  will  be  proud  of  his 
wife;  and  I  will  take  care  that  his  home 
is  always  inviting,  always  the  seat  of  plea- 
sure  and  elegant  amusement  I  am  de- 
termined to  be  happy,  to  be  gay,  to  be 
admired,  and  to  admire." 
.Thus  reasoned,  or  rather,  ruminated 
Maria,  while  her  husband  went  to  pay  a 
visit  of  inquiry  to  his  attorney,  more 
anxious  than  ever  to  grasp  the.  money, 
and  be  gone. 

"  Why  ye  ken,  sir/9  said  the  fat  man 
of  litigation,  "  that  sic  things  are  awhiles 
sair  and  fasheous ;  but  what  o' that?  gin 
ye  clink  the  siller  at  last,  yell  no  care  for 
that  But  I've  just  a  mii)d  to  tell  ye, 
that  my  auld  friend,  Sandy  Owergruther, 
-gin  he  got  just  a  glick  o'  yere  name  fra 
a  wee  bit  scrappy  I  dispatched  tul  him, 
ha9  bin  speering  at  me  to  ken  wha  ye  wad 

Jt>e,  if  ye  wud  be  a  rael  gaentleman,  and 

gif 
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gif  ye  had  oney  ithdr  naitoe  thto  Wil- 
liam ?" 

.  iC  And  what  the  devil  have  you  told 
this  Sandy  Owercurious  ?"  gasped  Elford, 
in  tiie  accents  of  dismay. 

"  I  just  telt  him  nothing  at  all/'  puffed 
the  man  of  fat.  "  Ye  are  coom  too  far 
north,  myfineladdy,  to  be  owerkent;  but 
Mickey  Bailum  is  no  the  man  to  gie  up 
his  friend  or  his  client,  an  ye  were  no  the 
ane  or  the  ither.  Mon,  yere  prettee  wife 
wad  insure  ye  safe  fra  oney  glib  o'  mine." 

"  The  deuce  it  would !"  replied  Elford, 
not  a  little  pleased  that  the  fine  face  of 
Maria  should  already  have  proved  ser- 
viceable to  him.  "  But  when  did  you 
get  this  famous  letter  ?" 

"  Only  the  d»y,  mon,  and  Ise  carefu- 
no  to  gie  orjy  word  o'  answer  just  a 
whiles ;  but  gin  ye  are  a  wee  bit  fearfu' 
o'  the  Lunnon  laddies,  yeeldo  weel  to  hide 
yere  lugs  just  a  bit ;  I  (Jinna  tell  ye  where, 
and  then  I'll  no  have  to  say ;  but  ye  see, 

the 
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the !  Hkkhd^itottH  ^e  are  }ust  as  eapny 
a  place  as  ye  can  be  in." 

Elford,  though/ chaffed  arid  mortified, 
was  too  tnqeh  a  man  of  the  world  to  shun 
good  advice,  come  from  whenoe  it  would ; 
but  bearing  that  this  letter  had  not  been 
one  hour  received,  and  'gathering  from  its 
contents  that  a  very  slight  ^  suspicion  was 
raised,  he  thought  another  day  remained 
safe  to  him;  and  on  that  day  much  de- 
pended, as  then.  a.  tfeply  might  be  expect- 
ed from  Messrs.  Steady  a«d  Holdfast 
-  After  what  had  passed,  Elford  judged 
it  more  prudfent  hot  tb  tell  jhia  Wife  any 
thing  that  bitf  attorney  had  Mid*;*  he  new 
knew  Maria  well  enough  to  fee  oertain 
that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  her  tear* 
and  reproaches,'  bat  much  from-  her  deter- 
mination andselfoommanth 

The  evening  passed  cheerfully,  but  the 
keen  eye  of  Maria  could  *M>t<  (altogether  be 
deceived.— "  You  arfe  vexed,  Eftbiti,*  said 
she ;  "  what  has  happened  <td  amioy  y^ou  ?" 

«  Oh,  nothing  beyond  the  continued 

delays 
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delays  of  these  over-exact  merchants,  and 
that  is  enough  to  vex  any  man,  hdvfgver 
easy  his  affairs  might  be:"1 

m  Why  you  know,  Elfoid,"  returned 
Maria,  in  her  usually  gay  tone,  H  w6  have 
taken  a  somewhat  unusual  step,  and  harvs 
arrived*  at  the  matrimonial  goal  With  so 
little  ceremony,  that  now,  perforce,  we 
must  await  some  of  those  ceretfiotties  a 
more^  prudent  heiress  thtfn  your  wife  would 
have  thought  of  before:"        - 

€<  Learn  to  speak  with  more  propriety) 
Maria,"  replied  Elford,  drily,  "  and  say,  * 
more  prudent  man  than  your  htidbaYid 
would  have  arranged  matters  better,  than' 
to  run  away  with  an  heiress  before  hd 
had  got  possession  of  her  property ." 

"  You  would  have  found  that  a  diffi- 
culty beyond  your  power  to  conquer,  nfry 
gay  captain ;  be  content-^— the  money  will 
come  but  too  soon,  and  I  fancy,  go  but 
too  soon." 
"  What  do  you  mean,  Maria  ?" 
"As  I   always  do,   Elford,   precisely 

wha 
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what  I  say;  neither  you  nor  I  possess  ei- 
ther prudence  (it  is  quite  laughable  to  at- 
tach the  word  to  our  names),  care,  nor 
management,  sufficient  to  keep  what  my 
good  relative  took  so  much .  pains  to  se- 
cure for  one  who  cares  nothing  for  money, 
and  so  that  her  mutton,  her  bread,  and 
her  salt,  be  provided,  cares  not  what  it 
Cpst,  nor  from  whence  it  comes." 

"  Your  dress  and  your  pleasures  are  of 
more  consequence  to  you  than  your  table, 
I  fancy,  Maria;  yet  you  have  ever  been 
accustomed  to  a  well-covered  table." 

"  Yes,  and  to  rich  and  splendid  dress ; 
but  what  either  cost,  I  never  knew  nor 
cared— that  was  the  business  of  papa ;  it 
must  now  be  yours,  Elford.  I  have  for- 
tune sufficient  to  entitle  me  to  all  the  in- 
dulgences I  have  hitherto  enjoyed,  and 
what  I  never  did  enjoy,  but  long  for 
more  than  any  thing  else—- pleasure,  di- 
vested of  turned- up  eyes,  canting  prayers, 
and  nauseous  visits  of  mock  charity." 

"  From  all  these,"  replied  Elford,  laugh- 
ing, 
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ing,  "  I  will  promise  you  complete  eman- 
cipation ;  you  shall  have  pleasure,  Maria 
— all  the  pleasure  that  the  new  world  will 
afford.  Don't  bother  me  with  questions 
or  prosings,  and,  as  I  live,  you  shall  have 
nothing  to  complain  of!" 

Maria  gave  her  hand  as  she  returned— 
*>  Fear  neither  teazing,  prosing,  nor  any 
thing  approaching  to  it,  from  me ;  I  here 
give  you  my  hand  a  second  time,  resolved 
to  share  your  weal  or  woe  (so  that  the 
woe  be  not  the  effects  of  positive!  vice), 
without  care  or  retrospection,  the  gayest 
and  the  happiest  wife  on  this  or  that  side 
the  Atlantic." 

.  Elford  pressed  her  tenderly  to  his  breast, 
and  at  that  moment  felt  as  though  he 
really  possessed  a  heart,  which,  though 
worn  and  ruined,  opened  to  the  warm 
beatings  that  throbbed  in  the  bosom  of 
his  gay,  unsophisticated  Maria,  who,  in 
her  whole  life,  had  never  felt  so  tho- 
roughly  happy  as  at  that  moment  It 
was  not  the  calm,  settled  sunshine  of  a 

.  vol.  iv,  d  a  heart 
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a  heart  at  rest,  in  peaceful  confidence,  that 
glowed  in  her  bosom,  and  sparkled  in  her 
eyes,  but  the  tumultuous,  wild  joy  of  a 
warm,  ardent  spirit,  eager  to  enter  on  an 
untried  enjoyment — the  bright  expansion 
of  a  heart  unsated  with  pleasure,  and  tin- 
known  to  care.    . 

In  the  full  enjoyment  of  such  blissful 
feelings,  she  turned  to  a  tolerably -good 
piano  that  her  northern  lodgings  afforded, 
and  sung,  with  a  full,  sweet  voice,  •  from 
among  the  few  songs  which  the  incongru- 
ous mixture  of  religion  and  folly  that  di- 
rected her  education  had  allowed  her  to 
become  mistress  of,  such  as  she  knew  to 
be  favourites  of  her  husband,  dismiss- 
ing from  her  mind  (and  almost  from  his) 
every  thought  of  his  vices  and  their  con- 
sequences. 

But  the  bright  colouring  of  Maria's  days 
was  doomed  to  be  very  fitful,  often  cloud-, 
ed  over  by  the  dark  shadowings  of  pas- 
sion, sorrow,  and  a  train  of  evils,  the  veiy 
least  of  which  required  a  mind  well  tu- 
tored 
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tored  by  religion  to  bear  with  composure ; 
and  of  religion  poor  Maria  knew  only  its 
disgusting  counterfeit,  the  very  recollec- 
tion of  which  made  her  turn,  with  shud- 
dering distaste,  from  the  name  and  pro- 
fession of  Christian. 

At  the  post  hour  on  the  second  follow- 
ing day,  Elford  paid  his  accustomed  visit 
to  the  office  of  Mickey  Bailum.  The 
man  of  flesh  and  business  received  him 
with  an  air  of  protection,  differenUfrom 
his  hitherto  obsequious  booing  submis- 
sion.— "  Ye'll  tak  a  seat,  mon,  and  I'll 
speak  tul  ye  the  minute  bye,"  said  he, 
without  rising,  or  laying  down  the  pea 
with  which  he  was  busily  employed. 

Elford's  colour  rose.—-"  Have  you  any. 
letter  to-day,  sir  ?"  asked  he  haughtily.  . 
Ay  have  I,  twa  or  three,  mon." 
Have  the  goodness  to  answer  me  dis- 
tinctly ;  I  am  not  in  a  humour  to  be  tri- 
fled with,  or  to  join  in  your  attempts  at 
wit." 

"Heigh  sirs,  but  ye  can  Muster!  and 

D  2  now 
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now  what's  yere  wull,  mon  ?"  asked 
Bailum,  turning  coolly  on  his  stool,  and 
placing  his  pen  gravely  behind  his  ear. 

"  I  desire  to  know/'  replied  Elford, 
sternly,  "  if  you  have  received  the  money 
I  empowered  you  to  procure  for  me,  and 
which  I  expected  by  this  day's  post?* 

"Faith,  mon,  ye  expected  mpir  than 
ye'll  git,  for  ance  in  yere  life."  ' 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  mean,  you 
ignorant  bloated  rascal  ?"  roared  Elford. 

"  Heigh,  mon,  dinna  ye  mak  sic  a  din 
and  claver  when  ye  speak  o'  yere  maister, 
the  deel !  gar  yere  his  ain  darlin  chiel  by 
right  and  adoption,  sure  eneugh !" 
.  •'  Why,  you  insolent  scoundrel !"  cried 
Elford,  "  what  do  you  mean  ?  have  you 
quite  forgotten  yourself,  that  you  act  in 
this  manner  to  a  gentleman  who  employs 
you  ?" 

"  I'll  no  very  soon  forget  myseP,  nor 
you  either,  maister  Elford,"  returned  the 
cool  north-countryman,   taking  from  his 

!  desk  two  letters ;  "  yell  maybe  ken  mair 

'*  *j 

i  o 
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o1  the  beeseness  when  ye  ha'  read  that, 
mon ;  'tis  fra  the  bit  letter  ye  bid  me  luk 
for." 

Elford  took  the  letter,  and  with  little 
surprise,  but.  great  dismay,  read  the  fol- 
lowing laconic  epistle : — 


"  To  Mr.  Michael  Bailum.. 

/"SIR, 

"  The  person  you  describe  is,  be- 
yond .  a  doubt, .  the  blackleg  Elford ;  you 
will  have  the  goodness  not  to  lose  sight 
of  him ;  and  two  of  my  fellows  shall  be  at 
your  place  in  twelve  hours  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  this,  who  wili  spare  you  further 
trouble,  and  pay  you  the  proposed  sum. 

"  Yours,  &c. 

"  Gripeall." 


Elford  immediately  perceived  that  his 
two-faced  friend  had  mistaken  the  letter 
he  intended  to  give  him ;  tearing  it  into 

d  S  pieces, 
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pieces,  he  crushed  them  in  his  hand,  say- 
ing— "  Tins  is  a  mere  commonplace  note 
nothing  that  relates  to  me :  you  have  a 
letter  from  Steady  and  Co. — have  you  n6t?" 

"  An'  what  did  I  gie  ye  then  ?"  asked 
the  lawyer,  dismayed  in  his  turn. 

"  Only  an  old  trumpery  letter,  of  no 
consequence,"  carelessly  replied  Elford; 
"  but  this  is  from  our  friends  the  mer- 
chants," taking  up  a  folded  letter  that  lay 
on  the  desk. 

The  cool  self-possession  of  Elford  threw 
Bailum  for  a  few  moments  off  his  guard; 
but  letters  from  London  were  rare  occur- 
rences to  the  lawyer,  and  he  could  not 
long  be  deceived ;  the  two  he  had  receiv- 
ed that  day  were  momentous  epistles. 
Seizing  Elford  by  the  shoulder,  as  he  sat 
stupidly  gazing  at  the  sober,  plain  letter 
of  Messjrs.  Steady  and  Holdfast — "  Ye 
ne'er-do-weel  bairn  of  sin!  gie  me  bak 
the  trit  letter  ye  ha'  scrumpit  in  tatters, 
gin  I  shak  the  varee  life  blude  out  o'  yere 

sair 
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sahr   sulfa'    c&rkase!"    cried    he,    almost 
choked  with  flesh  and  rage.         * 

Elford,  with  que  movement,  shook  off 
the  trembling  trundling  lawyer,  as  he 
replied — "  Bailum,  it  seems  we  are  doom- 
ed to  know  each  other  but  too  well ;  you 
now  know  me  as  a  ruined,  disappointed 
man,  and  I  know  you  for  a  mercenary, 
little-minded  fellow ;  your  pigcious  docu- 
ment, which  chance,  over-ruling  your  de- 
signs,  put  into  my  hands,  is  destroyed, 
i  cannot,  however,  avail  myself  of  the  in* 
formation  it  contains ;  if  I  am  their  man, 
they  must  take  me;  but  in  that  you  and 
they  are  mistaken." 

.     tf  Wait  a  wee  bit  arid  we'll  see  tul  that 
matter,"  growled  the  lawyer. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  tell  me  if  any  thing 
can  be  done  here ;  I  will  pay  you  better,  if 
you  will  enable  me  to  get  my  money  out 
*>f  the  hands  of  these  cursedly  honest  men, 
than  the  harpies  will,  for  my  detention.9' 

"  Heigh  then,  stop  your  clavers  aboot 
the  siller,  mafcter  Elford ;  gin  ye  can  read, 

d  4  yell 
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yell  see  in  a  twinkling  that  the  siller  can 
no  be  any  ither  bodies  but  just  yere 
wife's;  puir  young  body,  she'll  ha'  muckle 
to  do  wi'  the  likes  o'  ye;  *  sae  yell  just  pay 
me  for  my  trouble,  and  I'll  no  fash  myself 
aboot  ye  agen,  maister  ElfonL" 

Elford  longed  to  knock  him  down,  but 
deep  as  was  the  disappointment  and  rage 
that .  tore  his  heartstrings,  he  withheld 
himself,,  saying,  with  all  the  self-command 
he  could  summon—"  I  shall  take  better 
advice  on  this  letter,  Mr.  Bailum,  and  for 
that  purpose  shall  go  immediately  to 
York,  and  most  probably  oh  to  London ; 
Mrs.  Elford  will  remain  here,  and  if  you 
want  money,  send  your  account  to  her, 
and  she  will  discharge  it." 

"  Oh,  yere  a  fine  winsome  laddy,  mais- 
ter Elford,  and  up  to  mony  a  trick,  Ise 
warrant ;  but  yell  no  tak  my  letter,  nor 
gang  tul  York,  afore  ye  hav*  gied  me  the 
siller;' 

Send  your  bill  within  an  hour,"  cried 
Elford;  "  but  keep  your  hands  off,  or  by 

Heavens 
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Heavens  Til  annihilate  you !"  and  so  me- 
nacing was  his  gesture,  that  the  fat  man 
no  longer  attempted  to.  detain  him,  or  re- 
cover his  letter,  on  the  large  seal' of  which 
he  so  much  prided  himself. 


CHAPTER  III. 

« «  .1 

The  letter  of  which  Elford  so  uncere- 
moniously made  himself  master,  was  frpm 
Messrs.  Steady  and  Holdfast,  stating,  in 
clear  concise  terms,  that  the  iwelve  thou- 
sand pounds  Mr.  Elford  demanded  in 
right  of  his  wife,  was  vested  in  the  stocks, 
the  interest  to  be  applied,  through  them, 
for  her  sole  use ;  that  it  was  not  in  her 
power,  nor  in  theirs,  to  dispose  of  the  prin- 
cipal, which  was  settled  on  her  children ; 
failing  of  these,  she  was  at  liberty  to  dis- 
pose of  three  thousand  pounds .  by  will ; 
the  remainder  was  directed  ifttQ  various 

d  S  channels. 
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channels.  Mr.  Btatlum  would  see,  by  the 
following  extract,  that  Mrs.  Elfoitf  pos- 
sessed only  a  life  interest  in  the  property, 
and  by  the  peculiar  tenor  of  the  will,  that 
life  interest  was  not  available,  therefore 
could  not  be  sold.  Here  followed  a  copi- 
ous extract  from  the  will,  sufficient  to 
convince  a  man  of  less  shrewdness  than 
Elford  possessed,  of  the  utter  demolition 
of  that  fairy  prospect,  that  ignis  fatuus, 
which  he  had  considered  as  certainty,  and 
which  had  led  him  on  to  a  step  that  he 
now  bitterly  repented. 

With  the  letter  in  his  hand,  pale,  agi- 
tated, and  haggard,  he  presented  himself 
before  his  wife.  Maria  met  him  with  a 
smiled*  You  may  well  laugh  at  your 
.dupe,  your  fool !"  cried  he,  in  bitter  taunt- 
ing accents — "  I,  that  know  the  world  so 
wel},  to  be  taken  in  at  last  by  a  girl,  a 
mere  chit  1— but  I  forgot  the  school  in 
which  you  had  so  long  been  tutored." 

"  Or  that  you  had  been  my  tutor,  I 
suppose^  Elford,*  interrupted  Maria :  "  but 

,  :  what 
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Avtmt  means  this  storm,  '  this  raging  of 
the  angry  passions  ?'  it  is  a  pity  yon  should 
thus  waste  your  august  anger  on  one  who 
feels  it  npt" 

u  Feel !  not  you,"  retorted  Elford,  in 
the  same  bitter  tone ;  "  the  saints  among 
whom  you  were  taught,  and  the  sinners 
among  whom  you  were  finished,  are 
equally  devoid  of  feeling,  truth,  or  prin- 
ciple :  but  upon  your  head,  Maria,  be  the 
whole  penalty  ;  for  by  Heavens !  in  pro- 
portion as  you  have  deceived  me,  so  will 
I  repay  it  in  cruelty  and  deception ;  think 
not,'  hope  not,  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  your 
art  and  deceit." 

u  The  only  art  and  deceit  of  which  I 
was  ever  guilty,"  returned  Maria,  haugh- 
tily, ul  am  this  moment  enjoying  the 
fruits  of:  but  think  not,  Elford,  to  terrify 
me;  although  a  stranger  to  insult  and 
abuse,  I  shall  meet  it  with  a  firmness  you 
are  little  prepared  for ;  it  is  the  penalty 
due  to  my  only  fault,  and  I  am  prepared 
to  expiate  it." 

d  6  "  Nay, 
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,  "  Nay,  add  not  cant  to  you*  other 
faults,  nor  dare  to  tell  me9  that  when  you 
so  readily  threw  yourself  into  my  arms, 
you  did  not  know  that  every  penny  of 
your  fortune,  the  only  inducement  1  had 
to  encumber  myself  with  you,  was  tied 
up,  so  that  only  through  your  hands,  as 
your  dependent,  can  I  obtain  one  farthing, 
and  even  by  that  means,  the  paltry  inter- 
est only,  a  sum  insufficient  to  pay  for 
cards  and  wax-lights." 

H  Why  then,  I  suppose  we  must  learn 
to  do  without  them,  Elford,  and        " 

"  Learn  to  do  without  them!  by-*— " 
roared  Elford — but  suddenly  checking 
himself,  he  continued,  in  a  calm  severe 
accent — "  But,  no,  I  will  not  swear,  nor 
lose  my  temper ;  hear  this,  however,  and 
for  once  you  may  venture  to  believe  me— 
this  artful  concealment  of  yours  shall  be 
the  worst  of  your  life  in  its  consequences." 
•  "  Elford,"  replied  Maria,  with  spirit, 
"once  more  I  remind  you,  that  deceit, 
concealment  and  Maria,  cannot  dwell  toge- 
ther; 
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ther ;  to  you,  these  vi&s  are  so  common, 
that  you  brand  even  my  spotless  cha- 
racter with  their  hideous  names ;  for  your 
own  sake,  let  this  be  the  last  time  you  so 
disgrace  yourself  and  me :  shall  the  keen; 
the  penetrating,  the  worldly  Elford,  ac* 
knowledge  himself  the  dupe  of  a  girl,  who 
Was  never  twenty  miles  from  her  native 
village,  and  never  inside  a  dozen  houses 
beside  her  father's?  for  shame,  ElforcH 
calm  that  ruffled  brow,  and  listen  to  the 
voice  of  reason  and  kindness.9' 

"  By  G— d,  I  have  a  mind  to  fly  this 
instant  and  leave  her  behind  me !  the  pal* 
try,  beggarly  sum  is  not  worth  the  in- 
cumbrance," loudly  muttered  Elford,  as 
he  paced  the  room  with  hasty  strides. 

"Perhaps,  Elford,  that  would  be  the 
wisest  re&olve  we  could  mutually  copie 
to ;  I  assure  you,  I  have  not  the  least  ob- 
jection to  it ;  but  determine  quickly,  for  I 
too  have  had  news  from  London  this 
morning,  that  interests  you  particularly." 

M  You,  have  news  from  London!  of 

what 
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what  kind,  pray  ?"  hastily  asked  Elford. 
•■  "Sit  down  quietly/  and  you  shall  hear, 
and  know  all,"  replied  Maria,  as  she  took 
the  hand  of  her  husband,  and  drew  him 
into  a  seat  beside  her :  "  this  morning/9  re- 
tiumed  she,  "  and  only  this  morning,  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  disposition  of 
my  poor  aunt's  property.  I  reoollect  she 
had  suffered  much  from  a  vile  husband, 
and  used  to  say,  it  was  the  duty  of  those 
who  gave  fortunes  to  females,  to  prevent 
it  being  squandered  by  a  vicious  husband 
or  any  other  family  tie ;  but  I  had  never 
the  remotest  idea  that  she  had  acted  up 
to  her  own  doctrine,  until  made  acquaint- 
ed with  it  by  a  letter  this  morning,  from 
my  father's  old  friend,  M*.  Steady,  ^rho 
is  also  my  godfather.  He  has  written  me 
Very  largely,  and  says,  that  by  an  accu- 
mulation of  interest,  the  original  bequest 
is  increased  to  a  sum  that  will  insure  us 
eight  hundred  per  annum.  This,  it  ap- 
pears, can  only  be  paid  to  my  receipt,  with 
an  affidavit  from  a  magistrate  that  I  am 
'<-    '  '  in 


in  qxisbence:  w«H!  all  this  is  proyakiftg 
enough,  because  you  like  the  command 
of  money,  and  I  do  not"    . 

u  And  well  you  do  niit,  for  very .  little 
will  fall  to  your  share  if  you  remain  with 
nae,"  interrupted  Elford. 

u  He  bienT  resumed  Maria;  "  I  was 
ne^er  created  to  feet  or  to  repine  at  that 
which  cannot  be  altered ;  but  I  \vhh  this 
were  the  worst  part  of  my  oW  friend's 
letter.* 

"  Is  it  not  then!  What  the  deuce 4m  he 
have  to  say  worse  ?" 

"  Qh,  a  great  deal,  I  assume  yo«.  It  ap- 
pears that sprpe  former  li&i$<m  i>£  yours  has, 
through  Edward  Thojoton,  hefen  njade 
acquainted  with  your  marriage,  and  your 
expectations,  for  that  is  all  it  turns  out  tp 
be,  in.  the  shape,  of:  fortune.  TMs  lady, 
from  re veoge,  or  some  such  spirit,  ba$  tQld 
all  she;  knows ;  and  to  make  a  lo*g  story 
short,  your  retreat  is  discovered,  and  im- 
mediate: search  will  be  mads  for,  you ; 
your  own  safety  therefore  requires  dis- 
patch ; 
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patch;  so  make  up  your  mindon  the  plart 
you  will  pursue.'* 

u  Thornton  is  the  greatest ,  fool  that 
ever  existed;  without  doubt  he  is  created 
to  be  the  ruin  of  himself*  and  of  all  con- 
nected with  him;  what  a  pity  he  ever 
learnt  to  write  P 

"  But  you  know,  Elford,  he  has  learnt 
to  write,  and  like  some  others,  has  written 
a  few  words  too  many.  Time  wears  away; 
say  therefore,  and  say  quickly— -do  you 
intend  to  leave  me  behind  you,  or  is  it 
your  desire  that  I  should  follow  you  ?* 

"  Why,  Maria,  all  I  have  is  reduced  to 
a  few  pounds;  my  liberty,  perhaps  my 
life,  is  in  danger,  and  the  bloodhounds 
are  on  the  scent ;  it  is  therefore  but 
consistent  with  the  female  -  character. that 
you  should  desert  me,  should  leave  xne 
to  my  fate ;  and  it  is  certainly  as  much  as 
I  deterve  from  you,  or  from  any.  one  eke. 
I  married  you  >  to  get  possession,  of  your 
fortune ;  in  that  - 1  am  foiled ;  yon.  may 

.-.  .. .therefore 
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therefore  chuckle  in  security,  and  laugh 
at  the  biter  bit" 

"  You  are  an  ungenerous  being,  Elford, 
and  I  am  afraid  will  never  understand 
me  :  enclosed  in  my  letter  this  morning; 
was  an  order  for  a  thousand  pounds,  a  gift 
from  my  godfather ;  it  is  made  payable  to 
me,  at  the  bank  of  Coutts  and  Co.  in  Lon- 
don, or  at  the  house  of  somebody  or  other  in 
Cbarlestown,  America,  wherever  Charles- 
town  is ;  but  I  suppose  you  will  find  it" 

As  Maria  spoke,  she  calmly  endorsed 
the  bill,  and  holding  it  towards  her  hus- 
band— u  There,"  continued  she,  "  is  the 
order — do  with  it  as  you  will ;  and  now 
one  thing  more,  and  I  have  done.  You 
married  me  for  my  money— the  eight  hun- 
dred per  annum  is  therefore  justly  your 
due,  but  from  it  I  must  be  maintained ; 
I  am  ready  to  follow  you,  and  spend  the 
whole  on  you  and  your  house ;  or,  if  you 
command  me,  I  -  will  remain  behind,  and 
regularly  remit  you  the  half  of  my  in- 
come." 

"  And 
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"And  what  then  will  you  do  with 
yourself,  Maria  ?" 

"  Take  up  lay  abode  hi  the  northern 
metropolis,  bear  your  name,  and  say  that 
business  requires  your  residence  in  Ame- 
rica; but  never*  never  will  I  return  to 
Hanby,  and  the  saints :  and  now,  EHbrd, 
make  your  decision,  for  the  shades  of 
night  are  falling,  and  you  must  be  gone." 

«  I'm  off,  Maria,  and  you  must  follow 
me;  I  will  strive  to  leprn  generosity  from 
you ;  you  know  my  faults—rcome  and  teach 
■me  your  ^virtues*  Had  you  been  a  whi- 
ning puling  woman,  I  could  have  left  you, 
"but  from  you*  spirit  I  must  gather  cou- 
rage" 

-  *  Thank  you,  my  deat  Elford,  for  that 
permission  and  compliment :  and  now,  to 
begin  my  business  of  wife  and  protectress. 
That  detested  Bailum  is  not  acquainted 
with  our  transatlantic  views,  thank  Hea- 
ven!  so  do  you  immediately  go  out  by  the 
back  door,  across  the  fields,  and  on  to 
Leith ;  leave  all  the  rest  to  me,  and  I  will 

join 
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join  you  in  two  or  three  days?  go  aboard 
your  vessel,  qnd  be  taken  very  ill  there; 
the  captain  has  of  course  made  every  pre- 
paration ;  if  not,  only  guard  yourself  until 
I  come,  and  all  shall  be  speedily  arranged : 
and  now  go,  and  €rod  bless  you !" 

"  The  first  time  I  ever  heard  that  sim- 
ple benediction,  Maria,  since  my  mother 
used  to  send  me  to  school  with  it,  and 
now  it  comes  like  m  old  remembrance 
over  me :  but,  my  dear*  what  money  have 
you?" 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  plenty ;  in  the  bottom 
of  my  dressing4x>x  are  several  fifty  pound 
gifts,  thrown  there  as  useless,  for  I  never 
knew  how  to  spend  money :  but  now  gQ* 
for  Heaven's  sake,  go !  I  shall  be  district- 
ed if  you  are  taken ;  only  let  us  gpt  away 
from  this  land  of  danger,  and  I  shall  nei- 
ther know  fear  nor  care  any  longer  " 

Elford  looked  with  astonishment  per* 
fectly  new  to  him,  upon  the  animated 
cheerful  countenance  of  his;  extraordinary 
young  wife,  a  creature  hitherto  nursed  in 

the 
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the  lap  of  indulgent  luxury,  whbse  every 
wish  and  whim  had  been  anticipated, 
about  to  expose  herself  to  danger  and  dif- 
ficulty, without  a  regret*  willingly  yield- 
ing  a  property  it  was  in  her  power  to  with- 
hold, and  giving  all  she  possessed  to  a 
man,  now  known  to  her  to  be  blackened 
by  vice,  and  degraded  by  infamy. 

There  was  a  freshness,  an  openness,  a 
candour  about  her,  altogether  unknown  to 
his  World- worn  mind,  that  at  the  moment 
it  condemned,  soothed  and  encouraged 
him.— *  She  shall  go  with  nje  *  thought  he; 
"  a  creature  so  courageous,  so  free  from 
vice,  and  so  unacquainted  with  the  tricks 
of  the  world,  will  be  an  everlasting  com- 
fort and  resource." 

.  With  this  determination  he  affection- 
ately, almost  passionately,  bid  her  adieu, 
promising  to  contrive  some  means,  by 
which  to  inform  her  in  the  morning, 
where  and  how  he  was,  and  to  receive 
from  her  an  assurance  of  her  health  and 
safety,  as  well  As  her  reiterated  promise 

of 
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of  accompanying  him.  Some  hours  pass- 
ed in  quiet ;  thought  and  excitement  had 
sunk  into  steady  resolve,  with  some  de- 
gree of  method,  when  a  servant  informed 
Maria  that  lawyer  Bailum  desired  to  see 
her. 

The  house  in  which  they  lived  was 
divided  by  a  sort  of  square  court  from  that 
in  which  the  woman  to  whom  it  belong- 
ed dwelt ;  but  as  that  was  the  front  house, 
Elford  hired  a  small  parlour  in  it,  foi;  the 
purpose  of  receiving  his  lawyer,  or  any 
other  person  to  whom  he  might  not 
choose  to  introduce  his  wife.  To  this 
room  Maria  bent  her  steps,  carefully  lock- 
ing the  door  through  which  sfie  passed.— 
"  It's  the  gudeman  Ise  be  wanting,  not 
you,  my  wee  wifey,"  said  Bailum,  fami- 
liarly. 

"  If  it  is  captain  Elford  you  mean,  sir, 
I  am  sorry  to  say  he  is  extremely  unwell, 
and  cannot  see  yoi,"  returned  Marja, 
proudly. 

"  Heigh  sirs,  but  he  maun  see  me !  I  -m 

his 
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his  am  attorney,  an'  yell  no  be  pitting 
me  aff,  lasste." 

"  Are  you  aware,  sir,"  interrupted  Ma- 
ria, with  hauteur,  *  to  whom  you  are 
speaking  ?  Captain  Elford  will  resent,  in 
a  manner  you  are  perhaps  unprepared  for, 
any  affront  offered  his  wife." 

"  Nay,  noo,  mistress  Elford,  dinna  ye 
fash  yeersel  aboot  me,  nor  dinna  ye  mak 
yere  fiery  husband  rash,  for  he's  an  unco 
powerfu'  man  that  captain/5  said  Bailum, 
soothingly. 

'*  Keep  yourself,  sir,  to  the  business  of 
your  visit,  and  all  will  be  well,"  replied 
Maria. 

"  Why  then,  the  beesiness  of  my  visit 
is  a  wee  bit  thing  that  dinna  suit  the  led- 
dies  at  aw  times." 

"  Very  well,  sir  ;  captain  Elford  will  be 
better  in  the  morning;  perhaps  you  will 
do  us  the  favour  of  breakfasting  with  us  at 
ten ;  we  shall  be  happy  to  see  you." 

This  unexpected  piece  of  condescen- 
sion completely  threw  poorBailuqt  off  his 

scent, 
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scent,  who,  though  far  north,  was  not  par- 
ticularly wily,  nor  quite  so  penetrating 
as  he  fancied  himself*—"  I'll  be  mukle 
honoured  by  taking  a  scrap  o'  break* 
fast  wi'  ye,  and  I'll  no  disturb  the  captain 
the  night  agen ;  and  so,  leddy,  I'll  just 
bid  ye  gude-night,  and  Ise  no  forget  the 
toarnin."  So  saying,  the  fat  lawyer  trund- 
led away,  chuckling  mightily  at  his  wit 
and  address. 

"  Well,"  cried  his  companion,  who  had 
impatiently  waited  outside  the  door  for 
him,  "  well,  have  you  seen  him  ?  Can  I 
nab  him  now?" 

"  Wait  a  wee,  wait  a  wee,"  replied  Bai- 
lum.  "  The  laddie's  sair  sick,  and  led  on 
his  bed,  no  able  to  see  oney  ane  mair  than 
mysel ;  but  yell  get  him  in  the  mornin." 

"  A  trick,  a  trick !"  cried  the  man ;  "  he 
is  neither  sick  nor  sore.  Before  morning 
the  bird  will  be  flown,  and  then,  Bailum,: 
instead  of  a  reward,  you  will  getexpenees? 
to  pay." 

"  Hoot,  hoot,mon !  is  it  Mickey  Bailum 

so 
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so  dean  daft  as  yere  claverin  o'  ?  he'd  hae 
butane  more  to  cheat,  mon,  gin  he  pit  me 
on  the  dark  side  o'  a  story :  nae,  nae,  Iseto 
tak  my  breakfast  Wi'  the  leddy  an  the  cap- 
tain, and  yell  just  walk  in  when  we  hae 
be£n  a  whiles  eating,  d'ye  ken,  and  ye'U  hae 
the  laddie  as  canny  as  ye  can  desire." 

The  unreasonable  companion  was  not 
easily  satisfied ;  and  after  some  further  dis- 
course, determined  on  making  inquiries 
from  the  woman  of  the  house. 

She  was  a  sober,  simple  woman,    who 
followed  her   husband    from  a  western 
county  to  this  strange  land,  where  she  bu- 
ried him  in  the  kirkyard  of  his  native 
parish,  and  had  since  contrived  to  support 
her  only  child,  without  becoming  charg- 
able  to  the  session,  by  letting  the  greatest 
part  of  her  house.     From  her  the  inquirer 
learned,  that  captain  Elford,  "  poor  dear 
man/'  had  retired  to  his  bed,  extremely  ill, 
early  in  the  evening,  and  that  his  "  sweet 
young  wife"  had  implored  her  to  keep  the 
child  and  servant  quiet,  that  her  husband 

might, 
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might,  if  possible,  obtain  some  rest,  and 
so  get  relief  from  his  dreadful  headache. 

Rather  better  satisfied,  the  man  bid  her 
good-night,  and  withdrew,  determined  to 
keep  watch  round  the  house  from  the  very 
first  glimpse  of  day  : — and  so  he  did ;  nor 
were  his  cautious  pacings  unobserved  by 
the  equally-watchful  Maria,  who  soon  dis- 
cerned in  him  a  stranger ;  and  readily  con- 
jecturing who  it  was  that  attracted,  him 
thither,  inwardly]  rejoiced  that  her  hus- 
band had  for  this  time  escaped  him. 

Always  anxious  on  the  subject  of  self- 
preservation,  Elford  had  cautiously  avoid- 
ed speaking  of  himself  more  than  was  ne- 
cessary, in  presence  of  the  very  few  with 
whom  he  conversed :  that  he  had  run 
away  with  an  heiress,  and  married,  her, 
was  of  course  well  known;  but  of  his 
American  trip  he  had  never  spoken,  ex- 
cept to  the  captain  with  whom  their  pas- 
sage was  engaged,  and  who  now  waited 
only  the  conclusion  of  their  business  to 
sail ;  to  all  others,  the  idea  of  a  tour 

vol.  iv.  e  through 
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through  Scotland  and  the  Highlands  had 
been  held  out.  Thus  Maria  flattered  her- 
self that  the  worthy  lawyer  would  be 
completely  at  fault* 

By  a  lad,  who  slept  in  an  outhouse,  for 
want  of  other  lodging  by  night,  and  kept 
sheep  for  a  brother-in-law  of  the  kind  wi- 
dow by  day,  Maria  early  dispatched  a  note, 
written  in  very  bad  French,  to  her  hus- 
band, enclosed  in  a  large  sheet  of  paper 
to  the  captain,  bearing  all  the  appearance 
of  a  common  post  letter,  which,  although 
the  French  was  bad,  and  the  expressions 
ambiguous,  would,  she  hoped,  inform 
Elford  of  his  positive  danger,  and  enforce 
precaution.  This  done,  Maria  proceeded 
to  pack  her  trunks  without  being  observ- 
ed, and  so  to  arrange  her  affairs  as  to  be 
able  to  quit  her  lodging  at  a  moment's 
notice ;  and  while  thus  employed,  observ- 
ed, with  infinite  amusement,  the  cautious 
hide-and-seek  motions  of  the  mysterious 
stranger,  of  whose  intentions  they  had  so 
fortu  nately  obtained  information.  To  the 
inquiries  of  her  hostess  and  servant,  she 

merely 
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merely  replied,  that  the  captain  was  much 
better  this  morning. 

Ten  o'clock  came,  and,  punctual  to  the 
moment,  came  Mickey  Bailum;  keen  for 
hk  breakfast,  for  which  he  had  waited  full 
two  hours  after  his  usual  time ;  and  Mic- 
key was  far  too  frugal  to  think  of  eating 
at  bis  own  expence,  when  an  opportunity 
offered  of  doing  so  at  the  expence  of  an* 
other.  Reckoning  largely  then  on  the  lux- 
urious breakfast  he  was  about  to  make, 
away  waddled  Mickey,  warning  bis  compa- 
nion several  times  not  to  be  "  ower  keen: 
at  the  coming  in,  gar  it  wild  tark  no  sraa' 
time  to  get  a  gude  bellyfu',  after  Waiting 
to  sic  an  £our,"  and  he  was  "  no  the  mon 
to  disappoint  his  appetite," 

"  A  bonny  morning  this,  mistress  El- , 
ford ;  and  how  wud  the  captain,  honest 
mon,  be  this  morning?"  said  the  lawyer, 
making  his  very  best  bow. 

"  The  captain  is  better,  thank  you,"  re- 
plied Maria;  "but  be  will  not  be  with  us 
directly ;  it  i*  however  past  your  usual 

£  2  breakfast- 
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breakfast-hour,  Mr.  Bailum,  so  we  will  not 
wait  for  him,"  at  the  same  time  ordering 
in  the  coffee  and  the  tea-urn. 

"  Vary  weel,  ma'am,"  returned  Mickey, 
eyeing  keenly  a  fine  ham  and  some  cold 
roast  fowls,  that  stood  invitingly  on  the 
table. 

"  The  captain  maybe  is  no  ower  fond 
o'  the  early  morn  ?" 

"  Sometimes  he  is  not,"  carelessly  an- 
swered Maria,  as-  she  busied  herself  to 
prepare  tea,  and  urged  her  guest  to  help 
himself;  adding,  "  I  can,  perhaps,  dissect 
a  fowl  for  you,  but  the  ham  is  beyond  my 
strength." 

u  I'll  no  trouble  ye,  ma'am,"  said  Mickey, 
seating  himself  opposite  the  ham;  "Ise 
just  tak  the  fool  and  cut  her  in  twa  pieces, 
and  pu'  affaw  the  meat  in  a  wee  thought 
o'  time :  is  it  yere  wull,  leddy,  that  Ise 
send  ye  a  canny  bit  o'  this  chicken  ?" 

Maria  politely  complied,  and  then  fed 
her  visitor  so  bountifully  with  coffee,  tea, 
ham,  chicken,  and  mountain  dexv,  that 

fully 
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Hilly  engaged  with  the  discussion,  tiihfe 
slipped  away  unnoticed,  and  Elfofd  seemed 
forgotten,  until  the  man  in  the  street,  who 
had  impatiently  waited  an  appointed 
signal,  far  beyond  the  promised  time,  sent 
the  servant  girl  up  stairs,  to  tell  Bailum  a 
gentleman  wished  to  speak  with  him. 

"  Yell  just  tel  him,  lassie,  that  its  aw 
vary  weel,  but  that  I  ha  no*  done  my 
breakfast ;  awhiles  Ise  see  him.'9 

"  I  telt  the  laddie  muckle  mair  than 
ye  ha  said,  sir;  but  he  is  no  ower  canny, 
and  winna  gang." 

u  Haud  yere  clavers,  and  gang  yere 
gait,  lassie !"  cried  Bailum ;  but  to  no  pur- 
pose, for  at  that  instant  a  man  rudely 
pushed  the  girl  aside  and  entered  the 
room,  exclaiming,  as  he  just  bowed  to 
Maria,  "  A  pretty  fellow  you  are,  to  sit 
cramming  and  stuffing  here,  and  the  main 
point  neglected — why  where  the  deuce  is 
your  man  ?" 

"  Dinna  ye  speer  sae  rashly :  here,  tak 
that,  mon,w  coolly  replied  Mickey,  at  the' 

£  S  same 
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same  time  offering  the  man  a  glass  of 
whiskey:  "there,"  resumed  he*  as  tibe 
man  emptied  bis  glass,  "when  did  ye 
taste  the  like  o'  that  noo  ?" 

"  It  is  Yeary  good  indeed,"  said  he. tf  Pray, 
ma'fim,"  addressing  Maria,  "  may  I  request 
the. favour  of  an  interview  with  captain 
Elford?" 

u  Most  certainly,"  replied  she ;  *  if  yon 
will  oblige  me  with  your  name,  I  will 
state  your  request  to  captain  EWbcd.* 

"  My  name  is  Brown,  ma'am,  but  I  am 
personally  unknown  to  the  captain." 

"You  will  then,  perhaps,  state  your 
business,  and  my  husband  will  make  a 
point  of  at  tending  to  it ." 

"  Why,  ma'am,  as  to ,  that,  I  must  see 
the  captain  myself.'* 

"  Yee'l  just  tel  him  'tb  >a  friend  o'  mine 
wha  has  twa  or  three  words  to  say  tul 
him  aboot  the  money  yere  so  keen  to  get 
fra  Lunnun,"  said  Bailum,  whose  fat  face, 
and  small  grey  eyes,  were  now  red  and 
blazing  like  his  hair. 

«  Very 
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€<  Very  well,"  said  Maria ;  "  I  shall  be 
sure  to  do  so  when  he  returns;  and  we 
'will  let  Mr.  Bailum  know,  sir,  when  he 
can  see  you." 

M  See  me !"— "  returns !"— ■"  let  Bailum 
knowf^w  comes  hack  !w — *  why  didna  ye 
tel  me  he  was  no  out  o*  his  bed  awhiles  ?v 
burst  from  the  two  friends  at  once :  "  I 
mnst  see  him,  I  will  see  him,  madam,9 
cried  the  stranger  in  wild  agitation. 

"  You  shall  see  him,  sir,  when  he  re* 
turns-" 

"But  where  is  he  then?" 

44  He  left  at  *n  early  hour  for  York,  to 
consult  an  eminent  Chancery-counsel,  who 
is  there  at  present" 

"And  for  why  would  he  no  bid  in* 
draw  up  the  case  ?"  cried  Bailum, 

"  Simply  because  he  preferred  a  better 
informed — and  a  more  honest— attorney," 
replied  Maria,  coolly. 

"  And  when  do  you  expect  him  back, 
pray,  madam  ?*  asked  Brown,  endeavour* 
ing  to  hide  his  disappointment. 

e4  "It 
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**  It  is  impossible  to  say  with  ^certainty, 
as  it  is  probable  he  may  be  detained  some 
time  in  York,  and  may  perhaps  choose 
to  take  the  opinion  of  some  other  eminent 
counsel  now  in  the  north :  but  I  will  write 
him  an  account  of  your  visit,  sir ;  It  will 
probably  influence  his  movements/' 

"  All  you  say,  ma'am,  may  be  very  true ; 
but  as  my  business  is  of  consequence,  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  searching  the 
house  before  I  leave  it" 

"  That  is,  if  I  please,"  replied  Maria, 
collectedly,  at  the  same  moment  locking 
the  door  and  putting  the  key  into  her 
pocket :  "  if  you  will,  as  a  gentleman,  ex- 
plain what  you  want,  I  will  grant  you 
every  facility,  but  I  yield  not  to  ruffian 
violence." 

Awed  by  the  superiority  and  steadiness 
of  her  manner,  Brown  civilly,  though  not 
honestly,  replied,  "Why,  the  fact  is, 
ma'am,  that  I  have  a  writ  against  the 
captain  for  a  small  sum ;  if  it  is  not  con- 
venient to  pay  it,  bur  friend  Bailum  will 

willingly 
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willingly  give  bail,  and  with  that  we  shall 
be  satisfied"  : 

"  I  do  not  understand  these  things,"  re- 
plied Maria;  "but  if  it  can  be  settled 
without  my  husband,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
do  so." 

"That  is  impossible,  madam- 

"If  the  sum  is  but  small,  perhaps  I 
have  sufficient  to  pay  it" 

"No,  madam,  I  must  see  him;  he  is 
somewhere  or  other  in  the  house,  I  don't 
doubt  it* 

u  Do  you  not  ?  then  pray  satisfy  your- 
self,  and  discover  your  mistake ;  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  shall  attend  you,  while 
I  write  to  my  husband,  or  I  shall  lose  the 
post  bf  to-day  " 

So  saying,  Maria  rang  the  bell,  and 
desired  Mrs.  Bruce  to  accompany  that 
person  through  the  house,  in  order  to 
convince  him  who  was  in  it 

Mrs.  Bruce  obeyed,  not  without  a  sus- 
picion of  how  affairs  stood ;  but  sh6  was 
too  much  in  the  interest  of  her  lodgers  to 

b  5  betray 


foetray  tibeto,  h*d  &e  known  afly  thing, 
which,  in  fact,  she  did  not :  though  inter- 
rogated, therefore,  in  every  possible  man- 
»*r,  not  any  thing  could  be  drwn  from 
her;  and  Bravta  returned  to  the  room 
just  as  Mrs.  Elford  was  directing  a  letter: 
with  some  difficulty  be  got  sight  of  the 
^vorda,  "  John's  Gate,  York,"  and  departed 
much  pleased  with  his  happy  chance,  «ad 
resolved  to  lose  do  time  in  following  his 
prey  to  York,  <chuekligg  over  the  thought 
of  how  enraged  Elford  would  be  when  he 
discovered  the  advantage  bis  enemies  tad 
made  of  his  wife's  simplicity  and  want  of 
worldly  knowledge. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


It    cannot  be  denied  that  Maria,  for  a 

debutante,    had    acquitted   herself   with 

wonderful  coolness  and  presence  of  mind ; 

she  had  completely  succeeded  in  qru^lead- 

.  ing  the  sharp  and  active  Mr.  Brown,  as 

well  3s  the  artful  Mickey  Bailum,  who 

would  lose  his  promised  reward  if  Elford 

escaped  the  net  spread  to  ensnare  hizij, 

and  escape  it  Maria  was  determined  he 

should ;  before  his  pursuer  could  travel  a 

distance  of  two  hundred  miles  and  return, 

she  would  join  him;  and  she  earnestly 

hoped  nothing  farther  would  prevent  their 

setting  sail  immediately. 

It  was  in  the  natural  character  of  Maria 
to  do  all  $he  did  with  spirit  and  deter- 
mination;  frank,  open,  and  generous,  she 
wps  correct  in  saying  she  had  not  a  par-v 

*  E  6  tide 
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tide  of  deceit  in  her  composition,  and 
was  above  dissimulation  of  every  sort  and 
kind;  yet  had  she  played  her  part  with 
Machiavelian  art  and  intrepid  firmness — 
planned,  designed,  and  carried  into  effect, 
a  design  that  would  not  have  discredited 
a  much  older  adept  in  ways  and  means. 
But  in  this  Maria,  with  a  strong  touch  of 
the  romantic,  fancied  herself  performing 
the  duty  of  a  wife,  who  had  forsaken  all 
for  her  husband ;  a  certainty  that  her  for- 
tune was  his  chief  inducement  to  many 
her,  and  that  he  had  been  disappointed  in 
that  fortune,  piqued  her  generosity  to 
exert  itself  for  his  utmost  advantage. — 
"  He  shall  find,"  thought  she,  "  that  I  am 
capable  of  making  sacrifices,  and  worthy 
of  being  loved  for  myself,  rather  than  my 
fortune ;  and  after  all,  we  have  sufficient 
to  enjoy  life  with?* 

There  was  a  something  about  the  whole 
affair  so  full  of  incident  and  effect,  as  ren- 
dered it  far  from  unpleasant  to  the  spirited 
girl,  to  whom  every  thing  that  bore  the 

stamp 
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stamp  of  novelty  or  frolic  was  but  a  sub- 
ject of  laughter,  however  serious.—-"  I 
have/'  said  she,  "  like  Rachel  Thornton, 
administered  a  bitter  potion  to  myself, 
but  I  will  not,  like  her,  mingle  acids  with 
:  my  bitters ;  if  I  can  sweeten  them  by 
gaiety  and  good-nature;  I  will ;  but  nei- 
ther carelessness  nor  repining  shall  rob  me 
of  one  moment's  ease  or  sunshine.  I 
have  made  a  famous  beginning;  Elford 
already  owes  his  liberty,  perhaps  his  life, 
to  my  good  management.  He  must  be 
grateful;  gratitude  will  produce  love,  and 
love  will  work  wonders."  So  murmured 
the  warm  enthusiastic  Maria,  as  she  wait 
ed  for  a  chaise  that  had  been  ordered  from 
Edinburgh  to  fetch  her.— "I  have,"  said  she, 
to  her  landlady,  "  some  old  friends  in 
Edinburgh  who  I  wish  much  to  see,  and 
my  husband's  absence  affords  me  a  fine 
opportunity  of  visiting  them.  After  the 
events  of  this  morning,  you  will  naturally 
be  anxious  for  your  money ;  I  will  there- 
fore pay  you  to  the  expiration  of  the 

month, 
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month,  ten  days  from  this  time.  As  it  is 
our  intention  to  travel,  it  is  possible  cap- 
tain Elford  may  not  choose  to  return  to 
this  place ;  if  therefore  you  do  hot  see  or 
hear  from  me  before  my  time  ia  expired, 
you  will  he  at  liberty  to  re-let  your  rooms; 
but  until  then,  remember  they  are  mine, 
and  I  may  possibly  return  to  them  at  any 
hour/' 

The  woman,  with  many  courtesies,  and 
hopes  that  they  would  soon  return,  re- 
ceived her  money,  just  venturing  to  ask 
if  there  was  "  any  message  for  that  nasty 
low  Scotch  fellow*  BaUiijn  ? 

*  Not  any,"  replied  Maris ;  "  if  we  ?t- 
turn  here,  my  husband  will  perhaps  say 
more  than  he  wishes  ftp  hear;  if  we  do 
not,  I  will  write  hisn  fro»  Edinburgh" 

The  chaise  now  arrived,  and  JVforip, 
whose  plan  it  was  not  to  allow  4ts  «- 
maining  long  at  Jthe  4oor  of  jthe  betf  kw& 
in  a  roarthefn  viU^ge,  sow  got  hejr  &w£s 
and  imperial  fastened,  and  with  ,a  J&m&tf 

shake  of  (the  ira&w's  hand,  addeg,  gafy*- 

"  I  shall 
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"I  shall  not  fret  if  I  do  return  for  a  time, 
though  I  long  to  visit  the  Highlands,  you 
are  such  a  good  creature.1' 

"  I'm  sure  I  hope  you  will  xtarm  back, 
mateo,  for  I  neror  desire  to  have  better 
lodgers ;  I  ue**er  had  so  good  before,"  re- 
plied the  woman,  as  the  ehake  drove  affUr- 
u  Pretty  creature,9'  added  she,  "  you  have 
made  a  foard  feed;  Heaven  fid  you  in 
lying  on  it  F 

Maria,  a  total  stranger  in  1iie  northern 
metropolis,  unacquainted  (even  with  tbe 
names  of  its  principal  inns  and  streets, 
bad  oeed  for  aH  her  pnesesrae  of  mind  and 
activity  to  guide  her  Haptens  witjb  sfciH, 
and  mislead  her  pvraoers,  should  BatUwi 
or  Brown  follow  before  they  eould  && 
She  however  contrived  to  rfend  a  caddy  fto 
lieith,  with  a  note  to  ber&ushand — though 
of  the  distance  between  Edinburgh  and 
JLeith  she  hud  not  the  islighteat  idea,  and 
dared  not  betray  her  igaocance  iky  in- 
quiry. <Gfteat,  therefore,  was  toer  surprise 
ito  aee  iElford,  who  bad  satisfied  jand  {dis- 
charged 
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charged  the  caddy  at  Leith,  walk  into  the 
~  room  where  she  was    sitting  the  same 
evening. 

"  On  my  honour,  Maria,"  crted  Elford, 
"  you  are  a  girl  of  ten  thousand,  and  I 
only  regret  that  I  have  not  a  fortune  suf- 
ficient to  dash  you  through  London  as 
you  deserve !  I  would  bet  my  wife  against 
all  the  west  end,  for  beauty,  spirit,  and  wit; 
and  these  are  the  best  qualifications  in  a 
woman.  Why,  a  couple  of  seasons  in 
London  could  not  have  finished  you  off 
in  better  style." 

"  Oh,  I  care  nothing  for  London,"  re- 
turned Maria,  gaily ;  "  all  parts  of  the 
world  are  the  same  to  me;  if  I  can  be 
free  from  care,  and  enjoy  my  laugh  and 
frolic,  better  in  the  most  distant  parts  of 
America  than  in  London,  then  America 
is  the  place  for  me.  *  What's  in  a  name  ?' 
Charlestown  sounds  as  musical  as  London 
—South  Carolina  as  Middlesex,  and  Ame- 
rica as  England.  Happiness,  dear  Elford, 
happiness  is  neither  confined  to  time  nor 

place ; 
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place;  she  may  be  found  in  the  desert, 
and  lost  in  a  drawing-room ;  we,  I  am  de- 
termined, will  find  the  shy  goddess,  let 
our  abode  be  where  it*  will.  But  you  are 
looking  serious,  Elford ;  I  know  you  hate 
moralizing,  so  I  have  done." 

"  No,  my  dear  Maria ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  love  to  hear  you  moralize ;  but,  villain 
as  I  am,  I  cannot  help  pitying  you,  and 
half  wish  I  had  not,  to  mend  my  own  for- 
tune, ruined  yours." 

"  Nonsense,  Elford ;  I  have  told  you  a 
thousand  times,  I  hate  retrospection  or  re- 
proach :  ther  deed  is  done,  and  I  do  not 
repent  it ;  why  should  I  ?  the  world  is  all 
before  us,  and  youth  and  good  spirits  our 
own" 

"  My  youth,  Maria,  is  gone,  spent  in 
worse  than  folly — my  manhood  stained 
by  crime— and  from  England,  dear  Eng- 
land, we  must  be  exiles.  How  then  can 
we  be  happy  ?" 

"  Nay,  my  dear  Elford,  this  is  nothing 
short  of  childishness ;  it  is  in  this  '  dear 

England? 
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England  that  your  youth  has  been  wasted, 
and  your  manhood  stewed  with  crime; 
here  you  have  lost  yoiir  fortune,  your  re- 
putatbon,  and  your  peace ;  it  has  indeed 
been  dear  to  you.    And  I,  what  have  I 
been  doing  ?    Why,  laughing  at  the  long 
prayers,  and  longer  faces,  of  the  saintly 
sinners  with  whom  I  have  been  surround- 
ed; running  about  with  a  bag  to  collect 
pence,  and  rattling  it  in  ridicule  of  the 
pretended  charity ;  listening  to  the  quar- 
rels, and  witness  of  the  spite  and  hypo- 
crisy of  those  who  called  themselves  '  cho- 
sen vessels.9    Chosen  indeed !    Yes,  they 
are  chosen,  to  disgust  and  nauseate  the 
youpg  and  candid  with  the  sickening  con- 
tradictions with  which  their  vessels  are 
running  over.  Are  these  scenes — are  these 
circumstances  to  be  regretted?    In  this 
little  island  alone  are  we  unsafe.    Quit  it 
then,  and  the  world  is  our  own.    Rouse 
yourself,  Elford,  from  this  sickly  longing 
after  scenes  and  associates  unworthy  of 
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you,  and  degrading  to  your  better  facul- 
ties r 

"  Do  you  never  thhak  of  your  parents, 
Maria  ?"  * 

For  a  moment  Maria  was  silent;  she 
changed  colour;  her  eyes  sparkled  with 
indignation,  and  the  words  "  Unmanly 
coward!"  quivered  on  her  lips.  She  how* 
ever  quickly  recovered  herself,  and  swal- 
lowing down  her  outraged  feelings,  calmly 
replied — "  Yes;,  vtfiy  often ;  and  have  great 

pleasure  in  reflecting  that  my  pother  is  so 

absorbed  in  her  religious  pursuits,  and  her 
family,  that  she  will  scarcely  miss  me; 
beside,  if  her  religion  be  worth  any  thing, 
it  will  teach  her  submission.  My  iather, 
I  know,  will  very  soon  teach  his  placid 
spirit  to  think,  '  every  thing  is  for  the 
best— Maria  had  a  right  to  choose  for  her* 
self,  and  she  has  done  no  more/  Thus 
you  see,  Elford,  either  religion,  philosophy, 
or  good  temper,  will  supply  my  place  at 
Ban  well;  and  let  me  advise  you  to  call  ih 

one 
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one  of  the  trio,  to  assist  you  in  hearing 
what  is  inevitable." 

"  If  you,  Maria,  can  bear  what  is  in- 
evitable, I  may  well  find  philosophy  to 
assist  me.  But  the  night  wears  away,  and 
you  must  get  whatever  you  have  here  on 
board  in  the  morning.  Our  captain  is 
anxious  to  profit  by  the  present  fair  wind, 
and  get  off  by  to-morrow  evening's  tide ; 
he  has,  however,  made  but  indifferent 
provision  for  our  sea  stores." 
■  "  They  are  capable  of  improvement,  I 
suppose :  but  are  we  the  only  passengers  ?* 

"  Oh  dear,  no;  thank  Heaven  it  is -not 
so  bad  as  that !  there  are  two  whose  cir- 
cumstances, I  have  an  idea,  bear  a  strong 
affinity  to  our  own ;  beside  this,  there  is 
an  old  lady  going  out  to  visit  her  chil- 
dren ;  and  a  Yankey  salesman,  with  whom 
J  particularly  beg  you  do  not  fall  in  love." 

"  I  will  not  make  hasty  promises ;  but 
the  first  impressions  are  the  strongest,  you 
know,  and  there  you  have  the  advantage 

over 
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over  the  Yankey,"  returned  Maria,  laugh- 
ing. 

Elford  shrugged  his  shoulders. — "  Faith, 
my  dear,"  said  he,  *  you  shewed  but  little 
taste  in  accepting  me;  but  you  would 
show  still  less  in  accepting  the  Yankey, 
with  his  own  weight  of  gold  to  boot." 

"  Chaqueun  a  son  g&dt"  replied  Maria, 
archly ;  "  but  leaving  Yankey  to  his  fate, 
tell  me  how  I  am  to  proceed  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

"  You  are  so  good  a  general,  Maria, 
that  I  cannot  do  better  than  leave  you  to 
your  own  contrivance,  and  the  less  I  am 
seen  here,  the  better;  besides,  I  am- play- 
ing the  invalid,  according  to  your  direc- 
tions." 

Early  in  the  morning,  Maria  procured  a 
hackney-coach,  and  having  seen  her 
trunks,  &c.  placed  in  it,  followed  with  her 
husband,  and  drove  immediately  to  the 
port  of  Leith,  where  thegood  ship,  "  Mary 
Stuart,"  lay  ready  to  receive  her  passengers. 

It  was  the  first  time  Maria  had  ever 

been 
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been  on  boavd  a  vessel*  or  seen  any  thing 
larger  than  a  fishing-boat;  she  however 
stepped  with  fearless  ease  over  the  planks 
and  ropes,  received  the  captain's  rough, 
but  kind  welcome,  with  her  characteristic 
cheerfulness,  and  descended  to  the  little 
cabin  allotted  for  them.  A  plain  elderly 
woman  came  out  of  the  adjoining  cabin. 
-r»"  Good  morning,  young  lady,"  said  she, 
in  answer  to  Maria's  courtesy ;  "  you  are 
the  last  passenger,  I  fancy,  that  our  cap- 
tain expects;  be  was  wishing  for  you  last 
evening.  But,"  continued  she,  following 
Maria,  "  you  are  poorly  provided  for  a 
voyage,  if  these  are  your  stores.  You 
will  excuse  the  remarks  of  one  who  has 
crossed  the  Atlantic  before." 

Maria  thanked  the  old  lady,  acknow- 
ledging that  she  was  a  young  traveller, 
and  quite  unacquainted  with  the  require- 
ments of  a  sea  voyage.—"  I  gave  our  good 
captain,"  .said  she,  M  carte  blanche,  and 
thought  he  would  be  more  likely  to  pro- 
vide too  much  than  too  little ;  it  is  not 

too 
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too  late,  however,  to  repair  the  fault  *  and 
you  will  perhaps  kindly  assist  me  with 
your  judgment.* 

Mrs.  Charlton  very  readily  consented 
to  accompany  her  new.  acquaintance  into 
Edinburgh,  in  thecoach  which  had  brought 
her  down,  and  to  shew  her  where  best  to 
purchase  a  variety  of  little  things  that 
Maria  knew  would  be  hecessary  to  her 
amusement  and  comfort  during  a  long 
voyage.  Mrs.  Charlton,  with  motherly 
kindness,  led  her  young  friend  from  bridge 
to  bridge,  and  street  to  street,  pointing 
out  all  the  beauties  of  Dun  Edin,  with 
allowable  pride  in  one,  who,  though  Eng- 
lish by  birth,  had  spent  the  greatest  part 
of  her  life  in  this  magnificent  city,  amidst 
the  most  commanding  and  splendid  sce- 
nery in  the  three  kingdoms. 

Maria,  keenly  alive  to  the  beauties  of 
nature,  launched  out  into  rapturous  ad- 
miration of  the  grand  prospect  around 
her,  the  bold  features  of  which  struck  her 
vivid  imagination  as  the  wreck  of  a  giant 

world, 
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world,  too  vast  for  the  limited  state  of 
putoy  mortals,  like  herself. — ff  Oh,"  cried 
Mrs.  Charlton,  "  gin  our  captain  wadna 
sail  for  a  week,  I'd  show  ye  sae  much  of 
our  fair  citee,  that  ye'd  no  forget  her  soon." 

"  Forget  her !"  echoed  Maria ;  *  the 
cold  heart  that  could  spend  one  day  in 
Edinburgh,  and  forget  her,  should  for  ever 
be  immured  in  a  cloister!  for  all  its  vi- 
gour, all  its  warmth,  must  be  gone  for 
ever !  No,  *  land  of  the  mountain  and 
the  fell,'  I  shall  never  forget  your  majestic 
metropolis!  —  her  Calton — her  Arthur's 
rock — her  towering  castle,  nobly  watching 
o'er  its  country's  welfare — her  young  city, 
proudly  towering  over  the  old — her  high 
street — and  her  Holy  rood — grand— -oh, 
touchingly  grand,  in  its  beautiful  decay ! 
Oh,  name  not  Edinburgh  and  forgetful- 
ness  together !" 

"  Hey  dear,  my  young  friend !  but  that 
warm  heart,  so  easily  excited,  will  suffer 
much  before  time  has  tempered  its  en- 
thusiasm," thought  the  old  lady,  as  she 

gazed 
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gazed  on  the  fine  deep  blue  eyes  of  Ma- 
ria, suffused  with  tears,  such  as  her  suffer- 
ing had  never  yet  drawn  from  her. 

"  You  think  me  ridiculous,"  said  Ma- 
ria ;  "  and  so,  I  dare  say,  I  should  appear 
to  all  whose  eyes  are  grown  accustomed 
to  this  masterpiece  of  nature  in  her  bold- 
est garb ;  but  to  me,  it  is  all  new ;  my 
native   village,  the  neighbouring    town, 
and  a  dozen  gentlemen's  seats  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  bound  my  know- 
ledge of  the  world :  they  call  it  a  very 
pleasant,  pretty  country,  and  so  it  is;  but 
these  are  such  insignificant  terms,  they 
fade,  they  die,  before  all  this." 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  at  the  mo- 
ment Maria  was  thus  animated,  she  stood 
on  one  of  the  most  enchanting  spots  the 
world  can  produce — a  spot  that  baffles  de- 
scription; for  it  must  be  seen,  must  be 
felt,  to  be  understood.  She  was  standing 
on  the  rock  close  to  Arthur's  Seat,  and 
nature  cannot  produce  a  spot  more  calcu- 
lated to  excite  the  feelings,  or  raise  the 
vol.  iv.  r  imagination, 
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imagination,  than  this  gigantic  spot  of 
fairy  land :  there  is  a  contradiction  in  the 
terms ;  but  yet,  so  it  is :  the  surrounding 
beauties  are  those  of  fairy  land,  yet  so  ex- 
tended, so  magnificently  grand,  so  strik- 
ingly bold,  are  its  features,  that  the  term 
gigantic  alone  applies  to  it. 

Mrs.  Charlton,  notwithstanding  the 
pride  she  took  in  displaying  and  shewing 
off  her  favourite  city,  began  to  feel  weary 
— reminded  Maria  that  they  had  yet 
much  to  do,  and  many  weary  steps  to 
walk,  before  ten  o'clock,  at  which  time 
they  were  to  sail. — "  There  is  no  trust- 
ing ony  one,"  said  the  old  lady :  M  ye  must 
see  that  all  the  trickery  is  sent  doon  to 
Leith  afore  ye  go  yourseP,  or  'tis  sair  to 
say  ye  may  be  disappointed  after  aw." 

Maria  acknowledged  the  truth  of  this, 
and  endeavoured  to  call  home  her  thoughts; 
but  new  to  the  work  of  self-control,  she 
could  not  immediately  succeed. — "  You 
promised  I  should  look  into  Holyrood, 
Mrs.  Charlton;  we  may  surely  spend  a 

few 
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few  minutes  there :  recollect,  I  shall  never 
see4t  again,"  urged  Maria. 

**  Hey  then,  dear!  an  ye  little  ken  what 
yell  see;  it's  young  days  with  ye, poor  body, 
yet,"  returned  she,  with  a  deep  sigh,  that  • 
almost  started  her  youthful  companion,  to 
whom  sighs  and  tears  were  nearly  stran- 
gers :  she  however  felt  the  .  tone  of  kind- 
ness, and  taking  the. old  lady's  hand,  cried 
— **  Forgive  ray  importunities,  my  dear 
madam ;  I  have  already  drawn  too  largely 
on  your  strength,  and  will  not  fatigue  you 
longer." 

"  Nay,  lassie,  don't  ye  say  so — it's  long 
since  I  met  wi'  a  thing  sae  young  and  sae 
blithe  as  yeresel',  and  we  will  not  vary  soon 
be  tired  with  walking  and  seeing  rocks 
and  palaces  agen ;  so  coom  yere  ways,  my 
dear  bairn." 

But  Maria  was  almost  disappointed  in 
Holyrood — it  did  not  meet  her  ideas  of  a 
palace;  she  could  scarcely  fancy  it  had 
ever  been  the  abode  of  princes.  As  a  mere 
building,  there  is  nothing  magnificent  in 

F  2  Holyrood ; 
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Holy  rood;  with  the  historical  recollec- 
tions that  render  it  interesting,  and  give 
to  every  room  and  mouldering  wall  a  cha- 
racter, Maria  was  totally  unacquainted. 
She  knew  there  had  been  a  beautiful  and 
unfortunate  queen  of  that  country;  but 
even  her  amour  with  Rizzio  was  scarcely 
known  to  her;  thus  the  small  room  in 
which  he  met  his  fate,  failed  to  touch  her 
feelings,  awaken  sympathy,  or  arouse  in- 
dignation ;  and  as  her  guide  pointed  out 
the  scarcely-visible  dark  spots,  which,  he 
assured  her,  was  "  the  blude  o'  Rizzio,  and 
that  aw  the  waters  o'  the  sea  cudna'  wash 
it  away  Maria  with  difficulty  restrained 
a  hearty  laugh,  that  would  have  ruined 
her  for  ever,  not  only  with  the  guide,  but 
with  Mrs.  Charlton  also,  who  was  quite 
enough  Scotch  to  feel  every  line  in  the 
history  of  Mary  as  most  interesting,  and 
most  important. 

"  Ye  ken,"  said  the  guide,  addressing 
Maria,  "  that  on  the  fatal  night  o9  the 

Kirk 
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Kirk  o*  Field,  her  majesty  was  sleeping 

in  this  chamber" 

"What  happened  that  night ?"  cried 

Maria,  u  for  I  declare  I  do  not  know." 
"  Heigh,  lass !  then  dinna  ye  ken  how 

her  husband  was  murdered  that  night? 

and  there  be  they,  Heaven  be  gude  unto 

us !  who  will  no  believe  but  her  majesty 

bad  a  glint,  and  mayhap  a  hand  i'  the 
matter." 

*'  Oh,  had  she  ?"  cried  Maria ;  "  then, 
Mary,  with  all  your  exquisite  grace  and 
beauty,  you  were  a  wretch.  How  could 
that  lovely,  smiling,  innocent  face,  hide  a 
heart  so  foul,  so  black,  as  to  countenance 
murder,  and  the  man  to  be  murdered 
your  own  husband,  and  the  father  of  your 
child !— -Come,  my  dear  Mrs.  Charlton,  I 
will  tire  you  no  longer — Mary  and  Holy- 
rood  have  no  longer  charms  for  me;  wetfe 
she  ten  thousand  times  as  beautiful,  and 
twenty  thousand  times  as  innocent-look- 
ing, I  should  hate  her." 

Maria  liberally  remunerated  her  guid6, 

F  3  who, 
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who,  shocked  and  aghast,  stood  staring 
at  her,  as  if  he  thought  her  every  word 
nothing  short  of  blasphemy.  There  was 
a  disengaged  coach  standing  near  the  door 
— "  Come,  my  kind  friend,"  cried  Maria, 
with  her  usual  energy,  "jump  into  this 
not  very  inviting  vehicle,  and  let  us  in 
business  endeavour  to  forget  this  dreadful 
Mary  of  yours,  or  rather  of  the  Scots — I 
wonder  how  she  died." 

Mrs.  Charlton  stared  in  amazement— 
"Is  it  possible  you  do  not  know  the  per- 
fidious Elizabeth  of  England  murdered 
her  in  the  most  cruel  manner  ?" 

"  I  did  not  know  it :  you  must  acknow- 
ledge, however,  that  it  was  but  retributive 
justice,  since  nothing  can  excuse  her  con- 
duct A  woman  may  suffer  much,  and 
bate  much ;  but  to  murder-— oh,*  name  it 
not !— and  that  man  her  husband.9' 

"  It  is  talking,  my  sweet  lassie,  of  un- 
tried circumstances ;  you  are  young  in 
matrimony,  and  have  no  tasted  its  mise- 
ries ;  and  maybe  ye  witt  hae  a  sweeter  cop 

to 
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to  drink  o9  than  Mary  Stuart,  and  some 
others  that  we  could  name,  ha9  been 
drenched  wi*,"  replied  Mrs.  Charlton,  with 
a  sigh  that  again  made  Maria  start 

"  Much  of  the  bitter  and  sweet  of  our 
cups  depend  on  ourselves,  I  fancy,"  re- 
joined she;  "if  so,  my  cup  may  probably 
be  somewhat  palatable,  for  I  certainly  shall 
never  seek  to  embitter  it ;  let  the  roses  of 
life  be  mine— the  nightshade  hers  who 
seeks  the  gloom  and  shade." 

"  The  sweetest  and  most  lasting  flowers, 
my  dear,  seek  the  shade ;  the  rose,  though 
sweet,  is  unco  flaunting,  and  shortlived ; 
but  ye  canna  choose  yere  state — 'tis  de- 
creed on  high ;  and  frae  there  ye  will  get 
strength  proper  to  bear  it" 

"  Ah,  my  dear  madam,  spare  me  on 
this  one  subject  I  am  under  great  obli- 
gations for  your  kindness  of  to-day,  but 
I  cannot  be  dosed — indeed  I  cannot." 

"  What  would  the  bairn  be  raving  at 
noo?"  asked  Mrs.  Charlton,  laughing. 

*'  Why,  as  we  are  to  be  together  fotfr 

f  4  or 
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or  five  weeks,  it  is  just  as  well  to  tell  you, 
my  dear  madam,  that  from  my  infancy  I 
have  been  choked,  crammed,  with  what 
they  all  called  religion — about  strength, 
and  faith,  and  stuff  I  did  not,  could  not 
understand;  to  escape  from  it,  I  ran  away 
with  captain  Elford,  who  never  troubles 
himself  or  me  with  any  such  thmg ;  and 
if  you  pester  me  with  it,  I  shall  run  from 
you,  far  as  the  limits  of  a  ship  will  aHow 
me;  for  I  candidly  acknowledge  I  am 
prepared  to  love  you,  but  I  hate  religion, 
or  talking  of  religion!." 

"  Hoot  hoot !  ye  ken  na*  what  ye  love, 
or  what  ye  hate,  at  this  time  o*  life;  ye 
don't  know  what  releegeort  is,  or  ye  would 
be  sure  to  love  her :  but  ye  ha*  little  to 
fear  frae  me—J'U  no  cram  ye,  though  the 
food  be  glide,"  replied  the  kind-hearted 
woman,  who  mingled,  curiously  enough, 
a  few  Scotticisms,  become  natural  by  long 

'habit,  with  her  English ;  so  that  the  same 
word  was  frequently  expressed  differently 
in  the  same  sentence :  in  like  manner  had 

•.'»  -   -  her 
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.  her  religion  become  blended  with  that  of 
_  her  adopted  country,  though  still  affirm 
-  adherent  to  the  English  church ;  so  many 
.excellent  men  and  preachers  hasd,  from 
.  time  to  time,  drawn  her  from  the  chapel 
-to  the  kirk,  that  she  had  imbibed  their 
;  Calvinistic  doctrines,  and  grafted  them  on 
the  more  liberal  stock  of  her  own  church ; 
but  notwithstanding  all  this,  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton was  a  humble,  pious  Christian,  who 
had  been  purified  in  the  furnace  of  afflic- 
tion, and  now  walked  in  the  mild  light  of 
unostentatious  religion,  and  unproclaimed 
charity. 

So  many  things  had  occupied  their  at- 
.  tention,  that  it  was  late  before  Maria  and 
r  her  friend,  with  their  cargo  of  purchases, 
•  reached  the  ship.    Elford  had  for  some 
time  been  anxiously  looking   put,    not 
without  a  frequent  glance  at  the  possibi- 
lity there  was  that  Maria  even  now  might 
shrink  from  the  stormy  voyage  that,  lay 
before. her.  Elford  felt  and  acknowledged 
her  generosity,  and  the  superiority  of  her 

F  5  mind ; 
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mind ;  yet  at  times  be  found  it  wry  diffi- 
cult to  believe,  that  with  liberty  and  in- 
dependence before  her,  sfcfe  would  really 
follow  him  to  unknown  realms,  and  sacri- 
fice both  one  and  the  other;  every  suspi- 
cion and  gloomy  pfesage  fled,  however, 
before  the  animated,  gay  countenance  with 
which  Maria  returned. 


dHAPTER  V. 


Amid  the  bustle  <if  weighing  anchor, 
setting  sail,  &c.  Mrirlft  recollected  an  un- 
fulfilled duty,  and  withdraw  to  her  own 
little  cabin  to  perform  it,  whctti  every  otfe*r 
female  had  retired  to  their  tots,  and  Elfbrd, 
with  the  test  of  the  gentleman  passengeft, 
were  on  deck,  amused  by  the  beauty  of 
tfce  night,  and  busy  activity  of  the  sailors. 
Prom  Mts.  Charlton  Maria  learnt  that  a 
pile*  would  accompany  them  some  dis- 
tance, 
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tance,.and  return  again  to  the  port ;  and  by 
him  she  determined  to  forward  two  letters, 
one  of  which  she  could  not  hide  frotq  her- 
self,  ought  to  have  been  the  business 
and  consideration  of  her  husband ;  this  WJis 
to  Mr.  Mickey  Bailum,  who  had. taken 
care  to  favour  them  with  his  bill,  for  conr 
sulfations,  advice,  letters,  postage,  and  all 
the  et  coder  a  of  imposition  with  which 
these  excrescences  of  the  law  make  up  their 
demands.  While  he  thought  Elford  his 
safe  and  rightful  prey,  Elford  carelessly 
uttered  a  malediction  on  the  lawyer  and 
his  charges,  and  throwing  it  aside,  thought 
not  of  payment. 

Maria,  however  thoughtless,  was  honest 
and  upright ;  hence  she  sat  down  while  her 
nerves  were  firm,  and  opening  her  writing- 
desk,  wrote  the  lawyer  a  short  note,  thank- 
ing him  for  all  his  kindness,  particularly 
for  putting  her  husband  on  his  guard,  and 
allowing  her  to  deceive  him ;  she  condoled 
with  him  on  the  failure  of  his  finely-laid 
plan;  aad  to  recompence  him  for  his  loss, 

f  6  enclosed 
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enclosed  a  note  for  ten  pounds,  which,  shfe 
said,  was  not  a  payment  for  over  done  vil- 
lany,  but  ah  encouragement  to  be  honest 
in  his  future  dealings.'  Having  sealed 
this,  Maria  swallowed  a  glass  of  wine  and 
water,  and  bracing  her  nerves  into  a  firm 
determination  neither  to  think  or  to  re- 
fleet,  hastily  dashed  off  a  gaily  affectionate 
epistle  to  her  father,  speaking  highly  of 
her  husband,  her  happiness,  and  her  hopes, 
assuring  him,  that  had  home  been  more 
rationally  cheerful,  she  should  not  have 
left  it ;  but  that  having  done  so,  she  felt 
obliged  to  the  circumstances  which  had 
thus  forced  felicity  on  her.  To  ask  for- 
giveness was  not  in  Maria's  nature,  even 
"where  she  feared  offencei  but  in  this  in- 
stance no  such  idea  disturbed  her— she 
could  not  mingle  offence  and  her  father  in 
the  same  thought ;  and  her  mother  made  a 
point  of  thinking  like  her  husband;  she 
had  therefore  rather  to  grant,  than  ask  a 
pardon ;  hence  her  letter  was  frank,  open, 
,  generous,  and  bold,  perfectly  characteristic 

of 
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of  Tierseif,  and  totally  free  from  complaint 
or  reproach. 

Having  sealed  and  directed  her  letters, 
Maria  sought  her  narrow  couch,  and  slept 
as  sweetly  and  as  calmly  as  she  had  ever 
done  under  the  luxurious  roof  of  her  father; 
and  long  before  her  bright  eyes  w^re  again 
unclosed,  Dun  Edin  glittered  like  a  speck 
in  the  horizon. 

"  You  have  slept  famously,  my  dear 
Maria,  amid  the  din  and  bustle  of  a  ship," 
said  EMbrd,  as  he  stood  leaning  over  her. 
«•  Innocence,  I  fancy,  is  a  better  opiate  than 
fatigue  even,  and  you  bad  both  to  lull  you 
to  rest" 

There  was  a  melancholy  in  the  tone  of 
his  voices  that  sounded  in  the  ear  of  Maria 
almost  like  weakness,  since  she  did  not 
flatter  herself  that  genuine  repentance  bad 
weakened  the  full  tones  of  his  vote?;  in- 
deed it  is  doubtful  if,  at  that  time,  Maria 
had  herself  any  distinct  idea  of  repent- 
ance, as  necessary  to  amendment,  and  a 
new  course  of  life.    Raising  hear  bead,  and 

smiling 
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smiling  on  her  husbarid,  she  .  replied-*- 
u  Why,  truth  to  say,  Elford,  I  was  dread- 
fully  fatigued  when  I  lay  down*  for  you 
would  have  laughed  to  see  with  'what 
childish  eagerness  I  ran  over  that  beau- 
tiful, enchanting  Edinburgh,  until,  at 
some  dull,  ugly  old  place,  they  told  me  a 
frightftil  story  of  their  queen,  Mary  Stu- 
art, that  drove  me  off,  and  cured  me  of  the 
sight-seeing  fever/* 

w  What  did  they  tell  you,  my  dear  T9 
"  Oh,  some  horrible  tale  of  her  having 
killed  her  husband,  or  caused  him  to  be 
killed,  which  is  much  the  same  thing :  but 
what  amused  me  most  was,  their  pretend- 
ing that  her  exquisite  beauty  was  an  ex- 
cuse for  her  crimes :  fiuigb !  how  I  sicken 
at  such  nonsense !  there  are  but  two  things, 
light  and  wrong,  and  what  is  not  one,  must 
be  the  ether,  whether  the  offender  be 
beautiful  or.  ugly." 

"  But  queens,  Maria,  they  cannot  tbiok 
or  feel. like  subjects;  their  faults  have  not 
the  samfe  degree  of  turpitude," 

"  I  cannot 
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**  I  cannot  understand  that,  Etfbrd ;  a 
queen  and  her  subjects  are  equally  ad- 
countable  bangs  in  the  sight  of  God. 
Dont  look  alarmed ;  I  am  not  goitig  to 
treat  you  with  a  religious  argument  or  dis- 
cussion ;  but  I  cannot  be  blinded,  and  I 
will  not  be  puttied  with  sophisms ;  so  let 
us  leave  Mary  and  her  criuies  with  her 
Caledonian  admirers.9 

"  Then  you  think,  Maria,  there  are  not 
any  circumstances  under  which  a  woman 
may  causd  the  destruction  of  her  bbsbarid, 
and  be  free  from  actual  crime?" 

"  Certainly,  not  any !  *  Thou  shaft  do 
po  murder,9  are  fire  words  that  it  is  irii- 
possible  to  misunderstand ;  it  is  a  law,  we 
are  told,  and  I  believe,  that  was  given  by 
the  Creator  himself  on  Mount  Sinai,  and 
one  no  way  difficult  to  observe,  shied  np 
one  who  does  not  wilfully  yield  to  the  worst 
inclinations  of  the  human  heart,  Will  ev<u 
commit  a  deed  so  thorough  at  variance 
with  the  kindly  feelings  of  our  natafe* ; 
there  is  in  the  bfere  idea  of  murder  some- 
thing 


*i 
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thing  so  foul,  so  revolting,  that  it  must  be 
long,  very  long,  ere  vice  can  have  attained 
a  growth  so  monstrous." 

"  I  envy  your  innocent  simplicity,  my 
lovely  wife,"  said  Elford,  with  a  mournful 
smile,  "  and  regret  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  world  will  teach  you  what  may  be 
more  useful,  but  never  can  be  half- so 
amiable  or  beautiful :  it  was  just  so  I  felt 
when  first  I.  knew  Mrs.  Thornton  ;  she 
was  certainly  then  a  sweet  young  woman, 
though  sadly  deficient  in  mind  or  spirit" 
"  Pray,  Elford,  do  not  compare  me  with 
Rachel — she  and  I  are  different  beings ; 
I  have  a  thousand  faults,  but  they  are  not 
those  of  the  wavering,  idle,  tearful,  smik 
ing,  gossipping  Rachel  Thornton." 

"Faults,  Maria!  not  ydu— angels  are 
not  more  free  from  them !  you  are  only 
too  good,  too  superior,  for  the  life  you 
iave  voluntarily  chosen;  for  liberty  and 
^dependence  were  even  yesterday  your 
ovn— But  what  have  we  here  ?  who  are 
your  correspondents  ?"— taking  up  the  two 

letters— 
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letters — u  Michael  Bailum,  esq.'  poor  Mic- 
Icey,  how  he  will  chuckle  over  the  esquire !" 

"  He  will  chuckle  more  over  its  con- 
tents—depend upon  it,  lie  is  well  aware 
of  his  title,  by  act  of  parliament,  to  the 
esquire,"  replied  Maria,  laughing,  as  her 
husband,  turning  over  the  other  letter, 
exclaimed —  ' 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  Maria,  what  have 
you  written  here !  is  it  possible,  that  while 
under  weigh  for  a  half-civilized  quarter  of 
the  globe,  peopled  by  the  refuse  of  every 
country,  until  within  a  very  few  yeafe 
used  as  a  transport  land  for  English  con- 
victs, with  a  proscribed  outlawed  gambler 
for  your  companion  and  plague,  you  could 
find  nerve  and  composure  to  address  your 
deceived,  abused  parents,  whose  indul- 
gence seems  to  have  been  their  only 
fault  r 

"  Even  so,  my  dear  Elford,  and  not  a 
wandering  tear  stained  the  fair  paper."    - 

"  I  wish  it  were  not  sealed ;  I  wpyld 
give  something  to  peruse  this  production  qf 

your 
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your  pen/1  said  Elford,  carefully  examin- 
ing the  seal,  which  was  an  emblem,  with 
the  French  motto,  €  A*  vous  me  neglige, 
vous  me  perd;  They  did  neglect  you, 
Maria,  and  they  have  lost  you ;  will  it 
be  my  case?" 

"Inevitably!  but  in  the  mean  time, 
Elford,  though  I  purpose  preserving 
strictly  the  freedom  of  my  mind  and  cor- 
respondence, if  you  really  wish  to  see  the 
contents  of  that  letter,  they  are  at  your 
service,  and  you  well  know  how  to  open 

it" 

The  temptation  was  too  strong  for  bis 
honour  or  generosity ;  and  Maria  saw,  with 
feelings  of  contempt  she  vainly  strove  to 
keep  down,  her  husband  meanly  avail 
himself  of  her  candour,  to  peruse  that 
which,  under  such  circumstances,  should 
have  been  most  sacred. 

The  perusal  was,  however,  favourable 
to  her,  for  even  Elford  could  feel  at  times. 
"  Maria,"  cried  he,  "  I  do  not  deserve  this 
excess  of  kindness — I  am  altogether  un- 
worthy 
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worthy  of  it  and  you— destroy  this  epistle, 
and  you  who  love  the  truth,  tell  it :  say, 
I  am  united  to  a  villain,  too  bad  for 
repentance,  and  too  cowardly  for  self- 
destruction." 

"  What  I  have  written,"  replied  Maria, 
"  is  correct ;  it  is  consistent  with  the  plan  I 
have  laid  down  for  my  own  conduct,  and 
therefore  true." 

At  this  moment  the  steward  came  to 
inquire  if  there  were  any  letters  to  go 
back  by  the  pilot-boat,  which  was  on  the 
point  of  returning;  without  another  word, 
Maria  hastily  resealed  her  letter,  gave  it 
to  the  steward,  and  then  hastened  to  the 
deck,  to  watch  the  return  of  the  pilot ; 
forcing  down  every  vagrant  wish  for  her 
own  return,  and  strangling  in  its  birth 
every  rising  fear- or  regret. 

As  yet,  Maria  had  not  seen  her  fellow-pas- 
sengers, with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton ;  she  had  not,  however,  been  long  on  the 
deck,  beforea  fin  e  dashing-looking  man,  sup- 
porting a  pretty  pink  and  white  dieaway- 

looking 
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looking  young  woman  on  his  arm,  advanced 
towards  where  they  were  standing,  and 
politely  addressing  Elford,  requested  an 
introduction  to  his  wife ;  a  mutual  intro- 
duction having  taken  place,  Mrs.  Lindsay 
eagerly  inquired  if  Mrs.  Elford  intended 
taking  her  meals  in  the  large  cabin  with 
the  captain,  or  having  them  served  in  her 
own? 

u  I  really  cannot  tell  you,"  replied  Ma- 
ria, to  whom  the  question  had  never  oc- 
curred, "  but  I  hope  the  large  cabin  is  the 
proper  place ;  there  is  not  room  to  breathe 
in  the  small  one." 

M  Well,  1  declare  that  is  just  what 
Horatio  says,"  cried  Mrs.  Lindsay,  in  tones 
of  childish  fretfulness ;  "  but  how  can  one 
sit  down  to  table,  and  associate  with  a 
vulgar  American  captain,  and  an  old  dow- 
dy  like  dame  Charlton  ?  how  glad  I  was 
you  took  her  away  yesterday  !  and  worse 
than  all,  a  tall  raw-boned  man,  heaven 
only  knows  what  he  is,  but  I  suspect  a 
'  pedlar." 

"What 
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"  What  consequence  who  they  are,"  re- 
plied Maria,  with  a  happy  careless  smile ; 
"  the  more  ridiculous,  the  more  amuse- 
ment they  will  afford :  not  a  word 
though,  if  you  please,  against  Mrs,  Charl- 
ton ;  she  is  a  kind-hearted  dear  old  lady, 
whom  I  intend  to  love  dearly." 

"  You  have  no  such  determination  in 
favour  of  Cecile's  tall  pedlar,  I  hope,  Mrs. 
Elford,"  laughed  Lindsay. 

"  Not  as  yet,  but  there  is  no  knowing 
what  an  impression  his  first  introduction 
may  make,  for  I  dote  on  novelty." 

u  Here  he  comes  then  !"  cried  Lindsay ;  * 
"  and  now,  ladies,  of  your  hearts  beware." 

u  I  am  safe,"  returned  Maria ;  "  that 
cadaverous  gaunt  caricature  of  man  can 
have  no  charms  for  me." 

Mr.  Clinton  now  advanced,  and  with 
an  attempt  at  politeness,  which  it  must 
be  confessed  sat  ill  on  him  expressed 
himself  happy  to  see  the  ladies  on  deck, 
and  hoped  they  would  not  suffer  from  the 
sickness  usual  to  young  sailors. 

"  The 
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*  The  brute,"  whispered  Lindsay,  u  to 
introduce  such  a  hateful  subject." 

"  A  fine  specimen  this  of  American 
refinement/'  said  Maria,  laughing ;  "  we 
shall  feel  quite  at  home  among  the  Yan- 
keys,  after  spending  a  month  with  this 
delightful  creature." 

"  Did  I  did  not  tell  you  he  was  horrid?" 
replied  Mrs.  Lindsay;  "look  at  the  hands 
of  the  monster ;  is  it  possible  now  to  sit 
down  to  dinner  with  such  a  person?" 

"  Oh  dear,  yes !  we  only  meet  here  for 
a  short  time,  and  it  is  not  wise  to  be  fas- 
tidious." 

"  But,  Mrs.  Elford,  for  gentlewomen ! 
and  such  I  am  sure  you  are,  is  that  a  pro- 
per companion  ?" 

t€  I  cannot  determine  that  yet ;  until  I 
find  if  the  creature  is  amusing,  I  shall  not 
think  of  admitting  him  to  the  honour  of 
companionship:  but  here  we  are,  you 
know,  confined  to  narrow  limits,  so  let  us 
make  the  best  of  it." 

"  Maria,"  cried  Elford,  as  he  came  has- 
tily 
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tily  towards  her,  "  you  are  ill;  what  ails 
you,  my  dear  girl  ?" 

"  The  very  naming  disagreeable  things 
is  sometimes  dangerous,"  replied  she, 
faintly  smiling ;  "  yon  American  has  in- 
fected me,  I  fancy." 

Elford  led  her  to  a  seat,  and  supported 
her  in  his  arms  with  the  utmost  tender- 
ness ;  but  poor  Maria  grew  rapidly  worse. 

"Ah,  poor  dear  soul,"  cried  the  cap- 
tain, "  you  are  early  knocked  up.  Never 
mind,  it  will  soon  be  over,  and  we  shall 
have  you  here  as  full  of  fun  as  ever.  You 
have  too  much  courage  to  sink  under  it, 
I  know. — Take  her  down  stairs,  captain 
Elford ;  she  won't  be  any  better  to-day — 
and  you  look  as  if  you  were  not  very  well 
yourself." 

"  One  more  look  at  Edinburgh,  at  Al- 
bion's white  cliffs ;  perhaps  it  is  my  last," 
softly  murmured  Maria,  as  Elford  raised 
her  in  his  arms,  and  pressed  his  quiver- 
ing lips  against  her  polished  forehead. 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  he;  «c  I  swear  to  redeem 

my 
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my  character  and  fortune,  and  bring  you 
back  again." 

"  Now  then  I  am  happy— -only  too 
happy!"  cried  the  half-dying  Maria,  as 
her  husband  gently  laid  her  on  the  bed, 
and  then  threw  himself  extended  on  a 
sofa,  scarcely  better  than  Maria. 

Both  Mrs.  Charlton  and  Mrs.  Lindsay 
had  servants  on  board.  The  former,  how- 
ever, had  crossed  the  Atlantic  too  often 
to  feel  its  effects  now ;  she  therefore  aided 
the  captain's  daughter,  with  the  kindness 
of  a  mother,  in  watching  over  the  help- 
less females  around  them,  and  adminis- 
tering all  the  relief  their  situation  would 
admit  of.  To  Mrs.  Lindsay  she  could  be 
of  little  service,  for  she  persisted,  with 
childish  pertinacity,  in  not  receiving  any 
attention  except  from  "  dear  Horatio"  and 
her  maid  Clement,  neither  of  whom  were 
in  a  state  to  nurse  her,  or  suffering  less 
than  herself;  her  chief  restorative,  there- 
fore,  was  time ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no 
better  physician  in  such  cases,  though  the 

voice 
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voice  of  kindness  is  then  most  grateftil ; 
at  least  so  thought  Maria,  who  soon  found 
iii  Mrs;  Charlton  more  than  she  had  lost 
in  her  mother— she  found,  mingled  with 
a  mother's  kindness,  -  sound  judgment,  a 
tender  heart,  subdued  passions,  and  pure, 
unmixed  religion — such  religion  as  Maria 
could  not  laugh  at,  nor  her  husband  ridi- 
cule; in  short,  she  soon  felt  for  Mrs. 
Charlton  what  she  never  had  before  expe- 
rienced for  any  one,  profound  respect  and 
affectionate  esteem. 

Nursed  and  educated  as  Maria  had 
been,  in  a  circle  of  professing  Christians, 
and  near  and  dear  relatives,  they  had,  one 
and  all,  failed  in  commanding  her  respect, 
or  calling  forth  her  gratitude;  the  contra- 
dictions and  inconsistencies  that  so  conti- 
nually met  her  eye  and  ear  among  them, 
excited  her  ridicule,  and  gave  point  to 
•her  wit;  but  there  wais  nothing  beauti- 
ful, lovely,  or  respectable,  either  in  them 
or  their  pursuits;  and  Maria,  with  an 
intuitive    feeling    of   what    was    right, 

vol.  iv.  g  turned 
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turned  with  disgust  from  mere  pmfea- 
feraa.  She  laved  her  mother  better  than 
any  one  else,  unless  her  farther  might 
(have  claimed  precedence;  but  she  had 
mot  any  respect  for  .either  of  tfhern,  and 
that  was  the  sentiment  necessary  to  con- 
quer and  secure  the  entire  affections  of 
JSaria. 

Mrs.  Chariton  was  the  first  to  awakes 
:this  long-dormant,  but  particularly  strong, 
feeling  of  Maria's  very  powerful  mini 
Yet  she  did  not  take  pains  to  do  tins ;  her 
fcabits  -were  those  of  .unosteBtatione*  un- 
{Njetending  piety ;  with  her,  piety  was  net 
4he  occasional,  btit  the  constant  hafoii  of 
h$r  so^l,  seen  and  felt  in  every  word  and 
action,  but  never  made  a  parade  of:  early 
And  late,  she  was  to  be  found  by  the  aide 
of  Maria's  cot,  raising  her  drooping  head, 
encouraging  her  feinting  spirit  and  whis- 
pering consolation  to  her  now  overwhelm- 
ed and  sinking  heart.  Without  being 
aware  of  it,  both  JElford  and  Maria  had 
listened  to  the  words  of  eternal  life,  had 

been 


been  conjftwfted  by  the  promises  of  divine 
grace,  and  alarmed  by  the  threatening  of 
divine  justice;  they  had  joined  in  Mrs. 
Charlton's  h arable  prayere,  and  listened 
with  attention  as  she  read  to  them  por- 
tions from  those  sacred  Scriptures,  the 
study  of  which  now  formed  the  delight 
and  business  of  her  life,  a  life  chequered 
with  the  deep  shades  of  human  calamity, 
but  now  .softened  into  the  mild  hue  of  re* 
sanation.  In  a  few  days,  they  had  both 
learnt  to  watch  for  her  approach  with  filial 
anxiety,  and  see  her  depart  with  regret. 
T*>  them  she  had  devoted  the  chief  part 
of  her  hours ;  for  them  she  watched,  wept, 
smiled,  nursed,  talked,  read,  or  prayed; 
for  their  amusement,  all  the  recollections 
of  an  active,  observing  life,  were. brought 
forward  in  pleasing  order ;  for  their  advan- 
tage many  an  anecdote  was  related,  and 
for  their  eternal  welfare  many  a  portion 
was  read,  ftftd  many  a  prayer  put  up  be* 
fore  Him  to  whom  the  most  silent  aspira- 
tion is  as  acceptable  as  the  full  chorus,  the 

g  2  long- 
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-long-drawn,   well-turned  period,   the 
sembling  of  the  people,  and  all  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  worship. 

It  was  the  first  time,  for  many  years* 
that  a  Sabbath  day  had  been  noticed  by 
Elford,  and  the  first  of  the  voyage,  that 
Mrs.  Charlton,  after  having  prepared,  and 
partaken  of,  Maria's  tea  and  Elford's  co£ 
fee,  observed—"  I  dinna  like  this  no  tak- 
ing account  o'  the  blessed  Sabbath ;  our 
captain  is  gane  off  his  reason  and  his  reli- 
gion since  I  cam  back  wi'  him  three  years 
ago ;  he  would  no  ha*  forgotten  bis  pray- 
er-book then.  But,  thanks  to  our  good 
education,  we  need  not  want  good  pray- 
ers, an'  good  sermons  too,  for  that— Cap- 
tain Elford;  ye  will  ha'  no  objection  to 
read  the  prayers  of  our  gude  church  to 
yere  wife  and  friend,  and  to  the  bit  lassie 
Jeannie,  the  captain's  ain  child  ?" 
*  "  I,  my  dear  madam !  I  read  the  pray- 
ers!  .1  am  not  able— not  well,  indeed  I 
am  not.    Nay,  do  not  look  60  grieved — I 

will 
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smSl  not  be  an  hypocrite — I  ana  not  wor- 
thy to  read  them." 

"Hey,  my  dear  $ir,  worthy !  and  who 
|s  worthy  ?  but  it  is  the  poor  and  the 
naked,  the  weary  and  the  heavy  laden, 
the  wounded  and  the  sinner,  that  He 
invites,  and  among  this  number  we  may 
all  be  found," 

At  this  moment  Lindsay  came  in  to 
inquire  for  Maria.  p 

.  *\ Will  ye  no  read  for  us,  Mr;  Lindsay  ? 
this ,  is  the  Sabbath,  and  why  for  shall  we 
riot  raise  an  alter  in  this  wee  bit  cabin?*9 
asked  Mrs.  Charlton. 

Lindsay  hesitated,  blushed;  and  then 
tum6d  pale;— "  Ceiqile  is  sleeping,"  said 
he  at  last,  "  and  will*  not  perhaps  call  for 
me;  I  will  therefore  chaplainize,  if  you 
wish  it,  madam,  with  pleasure, ;  as '  far  as 
Aspects  prayers ;  far  a  sermon;!  must  cry 


Elford,  to  the  astonishment  of  his  wife, 
yotaoteasd  »  »1  the  sermon, .mi  the 

* 

little  congregation  prepared  to  worship.  ; 

g  8  Lindsay, 


Lindsay,  tor  a  fine  voice,  an&  clear  pre. 
nunciation,  added  some  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  religion,  m  the  strict  principles 
of  which  he  had  been  bred  up  by  a  pious 
mother,,  ami  a  kind-hearted,  bat  thought- 
less  father,  whose  very  ditto  be  himself 
was.  In  his  hands  the  sublime  composi- 
tion lost  none  of  its  beauties ;  after  read* 
ing  a  few  lines,  his  heart  warmed,  and 
the  subject,  not  the  manner,  became  his 
consideration.  The  responses*,  at  first, 
were  audible  only  from  Mrs,  Charlton  and 
Jeannie ;  soon  the  silver  tones  of  Maria 
mingled  with  them ;  and  not  long  after^ 
the  Ml,  rich  voie^  of  EHfad  was  plainly 
distinguishable  in  the  little  audience. 
The  tears  of  genuine  piety  fell  ftom  the 
eyes  of  M*s.  Charlton  on  her  book ;  but 
had  she  known  that  this  whs  the  first  time 
in  which  it  coiiM  etw  be  satjd  of  Maria, 
"  she  prayeth?  and  the  first,  since  the 
days  of  early  youth,  m  which  Elford  had 
really  jo*rted  in  the  beautiful  liturgy  of 
his  national  church*   how  mingled  with 

gratitude 
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gratitude  would  ti&ose  tears  have  been» 
and;  how  muck  more  fervent  her  psayere, 
that  the  good  work  thus  begun  might  be 
carried  on  in-  their  souls,  to  the  praise  and 
the  glory?  of  God,  and  their  own  eternal 
salvation ! 

The  prayers  ended,  Elfbrd  prepared:  to 
pedfenrak  his  promise;  and  Lindsay,  ap- 
pearing td  forget  his  Cecile,  took  his  seat 
with  an  appeararice  of  devotion,  that  conn 
tinned  during  Elford's  fine  emphatic  read- 
ing of  a  short  and  beautiful  sermon. 

Having  closed  the  book,  after  Mrs. 
Charlton's  Christian  benediction*  Elfbrd 
covered  hia  eiyes  with  his  hand  foe  a  few. 
moments;  then,  rising,  and  taking  orfe 
hand  of  his  wife,  and.  another  of  her 
friend—"  Woman,"  cried  he—**  dear,  all* 
powerful  woman,  ye  were  born  for  pair 
blessing  or  our  cursei  fmm<  you  we  re* 
oeive  orir  fit  sft  and  last  impressions,  nou- 
lishAietM!,  and  comfort ;  to  your  cstte,  of 
the  Wtot  of  it,  we  owe  our  becoming 
Christians  or  demons. —Maria,  dearest; 
,  G  4  sweetest 
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sweetest  of  women,  if  we  go  on  thus,' 
even  I  may,  in  time,  become  not  quite 
unworthy  of  my  lovely  wife — may  (ay, 
the  thing  is  not  impossible)— may,  in  an- 
swer to  my  mother's  prayers,  become  a 
Christian  !" 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  Maria 
epnld  not  speak ;  she  pressed  the  hand  of 
her  husband  to  her  lips,  her  heart,  and 
her  eyes— eyes  wet  with  tears,  strangers 
to  Maria,  both  in  their  cause  and  their 
appearance.   - 

"  Heaven  bless  ye  both  !n  said  the  old 
lady,  fervently ;  "  ye  are  young  in  reli- 
gion, and  no  ony  way  old  in  the  ways 
o*  the  world;  may  He  by  whom  women 
were  mostly  favoured,  at  whose  cross 
they  were  the.  last,  and  at  whose  grave 
they  were  the  first,  bless  and  direct. ye  in 
this  sair  untoward  world !" 

The  good  woman  left:  the  *  cabin,  and 
the  Elfords  spent  this  first  Sabbath  of 
their  lives  in  meditation,  and  feeble  at* 
tempts  at  prayer. 

CHAr- 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
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The  inconveniences, experience*}  by  Maria 
and  her .  husband  during  the  first  week 
of  their  voyage,  though  not  amount- 
ing to  absolute  illness,  was  sufficient  to 
tame  the  spirits  of  Maria,  and  bring  El- 
ford  to  reflection ;  and  it  was  during  this 
period;  that  Mrs.  Charlton  was  listened  to 
with  unwearied  attention :  but  with  re- 
turning health  came  returning  spirits  and 
thoughtlessness-— Maria  was  now  all '  ac- 
tivity and  inquiry — the  world  of  watere 
presented  to  her  active  imagination  a 
thousand  new  and  interesting  subjects; 
(the:  vessel  they  were  in — her  construction 
— her  management — the  proud  security 
with  which  she  passed  over  the  apparently 
unbounded  ocean — her  numerous  con- 
veniences even— the  employ  of  the  sailors, 

G&  the 


the  cook,  and  the  cabin-boys,  afforded 
amusement  and  instruction  to  the  observ- 
ant ardent  Maria,  who,  full  of  employ  her- 
self, strove  with  att  her  powers — and  they 
were  not  feeble— to  interest  the  lifeless, 
languid  Cecile ;  but  no,  Cecile  could  only 
lay  on  her  bed,  wep,  fret,  «mpiadiir  and 
sleep ;  and  to*  all  these  Bfavia  had  sol  utter 
aversion.—"  My  dear  Mrs.  Lindsay,**  cried 
she,  ";  you  are  destroying  your  health, 
and  ruhring-  your  spirits,  by  this  weak  in- 
dulgence; Why  this  i*  losing  half  the 
span  of  fife  allotted  to  yen*;  dor  {fray  be 
persuaded! ;  rise  from  tkis  ccf»fortles&  bed, 
and  come  onr  the  dec W~*theaflr  wilt  refresh 
and  in  vigcraie  y<»£  and  ther  witter,  with 
its  sportive  finny  tribe,  witt  amuse  you. 
Cone,  there's  a  dear  little  creature." 

A  sickly  negative,  accompanied  withr-~ 
"  You  are  #r  stroogv  and  your  spirits  so 
robust*  aft  these  miseries  seem  nothing  to 
you>n  h*  a  tone  of  ahasqst  reproach,,  was 
Ceciltfs  reply. 

Maria,  however,  dkt  not  give  up  her 

point, 
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point,  but  called  in  the  assistance  of  Mrs. 
Chariton  for  argument  and  persuasion, 
and  then  went  in  search  of  Lindsay,,  who 
she  found  engaged  with  the  captain  at 
chess,  a  game  in  which  he  delighted,  and 
played  with  great  science  Maria  looking 
e&  the  board,;  saw  the  game  was  in  an 
interesting  state;  bat.  Cecile  interested 
her  stiil  more.—"  Hwe  yba  almost  finish* 
ed  your  game,  Mr.  Lindsay  ?'*  asked  she. 

"  Indeed  I  hope  not,  fair  Mark ;  for  I 
have  now  the  worst  part  of  the  game*,  and 
should  be  sorry  to  think  it  nearly  finished." 

"  Hoot  hoot*  man !  why  for  will  ye  say 
so?  Don't  believe  htm,  Mrs.  Elfbrd;  be 
has  just  ta'en  my  bishop,  and  now  pita 
hhnself  against  yon  puir  knight/' 

"  If  that  be  the  ease,  I  must  beg  Mr. 
Lindsay  to  give  your  knight  a  longer  lease 
of  liberty,  with  the  chance  of  escape  by 
leaving  the  board  for  a  short  time  " 

"  Nay,  nay,  noo,  Mrs.  Elfcrd,  ye  canna; 
be  asking  that  in  the  vary  height  o'  the 
game." 

66  "But 
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*  But  when  a  lady  is  in  the  case,  you 
know,  eaptain,  and  that  lady  a  young  and 
beautiful  wife " 

u  DftesXeeile  want  roe  ?"  asked  Lind- 
says eagerly, 

*  Heigh  then !"  cried  the  captain,  "ye 
are  all  alike-— ladies,  young  or  old,  maun 
bae  their  airi  gait ;  and  wives,  young  or 
eld,  maun  be  waited  on  by  their  husbands; 
so  just  go  along,  Mr.  Lindsay  * 

Lindsay  immediately  left  his  darling 
game,  for  his  still  more  darling  wife, 
though  he  told  Maria  he  despaired  of  pre- 
vailing on  her  to  leave  her  bed,  having 
already  ofiended  her  by  endeavouring  to 
do  so,      r        '*  * 

The  captain,  who  was  a  remarkably 
good-natured  man,  proposed  bringing  a 
sofa  on  the  deck  for  Mrs.  Lindsay's  ac- 
commodation, who  could  then,  he  said, 
amuse  herself  by  watching  the  state  of 
the  chess-board. 

Maria  smiled  at  the  amusement  pro- 
vided, but  hoping  much  from  the  promise 
-  V  of 
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of  a  sofa,  followed  Lindsay  to  the  cabin, 
where  Mrs.  Charlton  had  already  succeed* 
ed  so  far  as  raising  Cecile  in  her  bed,  and 
clothing  her  in  a  large  wrapping-go wrf: 
Bravo,    my   love!"    cried   Lindsay; 

now  I  know  you  will  feel  stronger  and 
better  for  this  little  exertion ;  and  I  shall 
have  my  dear  little  Cecile  at  my  side 
again."  '      • 

"Indeed  I  do  not  know  that,"  replied 
she,  fretfully;  "  I  am  sure  it  will  cause  a 
return  of  sickness,  and  that  will  kill  me 
quite.  But  you  are  all  conspired  to  drag 
me  from  the  only  spot,  in  this  miserable 
place  where  I  can  be  at  all  comfortable."  j 
.  **  No  such  thing,"  returned. Maria ;  ".we 
are  determined  to  make  you  cheerful  and 
hpppy;  so  there  has  the  captain,  good  soul; 
fixed  a  sofa  for  you  on  the  deck ;  and 
there  is  the  sun  shining,  and  the  fresh  air 
blowing,  and  the  blue  dolphins  playing, 
and  the  flying-fish  flying,  and  the  sailorc 
catching  some  sort  of  fish  with  a  kind  of 
harpoon.    Oh,  I  cannot  tell  you  half  the 

delights 
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delights  the*e  are  abdvfe;  so  come  aaddfe* 
dover  theto,  sad  then*  I  wilt  promise  you 
a  sound  sweet  sleep  to-night" 

"  Your  last  promise  is  by  far  the  most 
alluring  you  have  held  out.  But  you  are 
a  good  creating  so,  to  please  you,  I  will 
make  the  effort,"  replied  Cecile,  with  a 
languid  smile;  and  her  husband,  wrapping 
her  petit  figure  in  a  shawl,  with  ar  thou- 
sand fond  and  encouraging  expressions, 
raised  her  m  hi®  amis,  and  carried  her  to 
the  deck,  where  stood  Elford  and  the  cap- 
tun,  ready  to  receive  her. 

Refreshed,  in  spite  of  herself,  and  amu- 
sed by  the  playfulness  and  variety  of  Ma* 
eta's'  haratiesa  sallies  of  wit  and  humour, 
Cecile  acknowledged  herself  better;  and 
whei*  after  Uaadsay  had  finished  his  chess, 
and  they  had,  taken  their  afternoon  coffee 
in  the  mild  evening  air,  he  proposed  car- 
rying; her  down  again,  she  scarcely  agreed 
te  It,  until  reminded  o£  the  heavy  dews, 
and  then  cheerfully  promised  to  oeciupy 
her  sofa  en  the  momvw. 

The 
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The  narrow  limits  of  A  ship  dould  nol), 
howevet,  ptovixfe  amusement  or  interest 
for  the  elegant  and  fashionidbte  Ceeiter  who 
had  spent  the  brief  rooming  ©f  life  amid 
the  busy  ci»  wd  6f  a  l^cul^^ 
oocasio«tUy  by  a  visit  to  the,  most  fashionr 
able  watering-plafee,,  the  spfendid  seat  of 
scne  noblfeman*  or  a  visit  into  Seortlamt 
Admired,  flattered,  folltfw^  almost  adorv 

a 

ed,  Cecile  and  her  haftdicym^  husband  hud 
lived  without  thought,  content*.  i£  happy 
to-day,  not  ta  look,  beyond  it ;  and;  while 
money  could  be  raised,  Qt  eredit;  proowre^ 
all  went  well;  but  aa incdto*  o£iessrtha* 
a  thousand  a-y ear  feU  v<ery  for  sftort  of 
their  expenditure,  and  a  fetir  years  atfw 
them  involved  beyond  the,  pfttfer  oi  M- 
demptior>,  at  least  in  England.  They 
were  both*  orphans,  and  the  aurtt  wfco«  had 
educated  skid  spoilt  Ceeile,  died  iiwascU- 
ately  after  their  marriage;  so  that  nothing 
rennained  to  theon  but  the  prospect  of  an 
estate,  fer  which  Lindsay's  sate  would  Ike 
heir,,  should  he  ever  have  one;  but  this 

hope 
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hope  had  so  often  been  destroyed,  and 
Cecile  was  so  delicate,  that  Lindsay  had 
almost  ceased  to  wish  it. 

In  this  dilemma,  an  old  college  friend 
came  forward  to  Lindsay's  aid;  he  had  no 
influence  in  England  that  could  effectually 
help  them,  but  he  had  large  estates  in 
America,  over  which  he  would  be  happy 
to  place  his  friend,  with  permission  to  cul- 
tivate a  farm  of  a  thousand  acres  for  his 
own  emolument*    . 

With  the  total  unfitness  of  Lindsay  or 
his  wife  for  such  a  situation,  lord  More- 
town  ^as  fully  acquainted;  yet,  with 
their  heavy  embarrassments,  he  could  de- 
Vise  no  other  plan  to  effectually  serve 
Mm ;  with  common  prudence  he  would 
accumulate  a  fortune  rapidly ;  without  it, 
would  injure  his  patron  considerably, 
^tinder  these  circumstances,  lord  More- 
town,  who  was  distantly  related  to  both 
Lindsay  and  his  wife,  proposed  sending 
them  out  at  his  own  expence  for  one  year, 
during  which  time  their  affairs  in  Eng- 
land 
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land  might  be  settled,  and  Lindsay  would 
have  given  his  new  undertaking  some 
trial.  :       r 

.  Cecile,  who  had  been  dreadfully  alarmed 
at  the  sight  of  men  who  unceremoniously 
locked  up  her.  husband  at  one  time,  her 
valuables  at  another,  and  finally  her  house, 
readily  agreed  to  any  scheme  that  would 
remove  her  from  sueh  annoyances,  hot 
supposing  that,  by  going  to  America,  she 
should  be  cut  off  from  the  dear  delights 
of  elegant  and  fashionable  life.—"  Beside," 
cried  she,  with  childish  rapture,  "  one 
year  will  soon , slip  away ;  "and  .if  we.  do 
not  like  it,  it  will  be  only  to  come,  back 
again ;  I  shall  be  something  new  by  that 
time,  and  create  a  sensation  among  the 
fashionables."  r '  > 

Her  husband,  pleased  to  see  her 
pleased,  had  not  the  resolution  to  point 
out  the  real  state  to  her,  but  allowed  her, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  fool's  paradise^  to 
commence  a  voyage,  of 'which,  or  for  whit 
purpose,  she  had  but  a  very  indistinct 

*  idea. 
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tolerably  well  herself,  but  Elford  soon 
grew  weary  of  an  antagonist  he  could 
easily  beat,  and  from  whom  honour  only 
was  to  be  gamed  by  the  conquest.  Cap- 
tain Frazer  played  well,  and  was  always 
ready,  but  always  on  the  safe  side :  "  he 
worked  hard  for  his  money,"  lie  Mid,  "  and 
there  was  no  pleasure  in  losing  it  faster 
than  it  came ;"  his  stakes .  therefore  were 
always  very  low,— not  high  enough,  both 
Lindsay  and  Elford  declared*  to  give  in- 
terest to  the  game ;  they  therefore  soon 
became  the  principal  occupiers  of  the  table; 
And  thoughtless  as  Maria  was,  she  obser- 
ved, whh  extreme  pain,  that  neither  his 
favourite  chess-board,  nor  his  helpless  wife, 
could  detach  Lindsay  from  its  fascinations, 
while  Elford  appeared  ready  to  risk  his 
very  existence  on;  the  movements  of  the 
wans*  ;'.,"♦"' 

<  The  three  ladies  had  been  watching  the 
billiard-players  some  time,  .one  day,  when 
Mrs.  Lindsay  suddenly  complained  of  be- 
ing faint,  and  expressed  a  wish.:  to  go  on 
■  uecK* 
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deck.  The  steward,  who  was  performing 
the  part  of  -marker,  offered  to  assist  ben 
— -"  Oh,  no,  thank  you/*  said  she ;  and 
turning  hastily,  repeated,  "  Horatio,  did 
you  not  hear  roe  wish  to  go  up  stairs  ?v 

"  Well,  my  love,  go  up :  Mrs.  Chart* 
ton  will  lend  you  her  arm." 

"  No,  indeed,  Horatio ;  you  must  take 
me  up  ytfurseif:  what  is  that  nonsense, 
when  compared  with  me?w  : 
--."'Don't  teaae  me,  Cecile,;  love;  the 
stake  runs  high,  and  I  cannot  attend  you: 
call  Clement,"  replied  Lindsay,  impa- 
tiently. - 

"  Come,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Charlton, 
"  lean  x>n  my  arm,  and  I  will  assist,  you 
up  as  comfortably  as  your  husband." 

Cecile  pouted,  but  complied. 

On  the  deck,  quietly  smoking  a  tegar, 
sat  Mr.  Clinton :  throwing  it  over  the  side 
of  the  vessel,  he  advanced  to  the  sofa  on 
which  Cecile,  reclined  and  Maria  sat— 
f(  Upon  my.  honour,  ladies/'  said  he,  "  you 
watch  your  own  ruin  ;with  wonderful  com* 
?  posure — 
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posure— a  composure  I  am   curious  to 
trace  the  source  of;  it  cannot  be  apathy 
in  either  df  you,  and  I  should  think — 
should  hope— <npt  thoughtlessness." 
^  What  do  you  matean?"  asked  Ceetta 

*  I  da  not  understand  yw  *t  all/9 

"  Poor  thing.!"  m#d  Clinton,  in  tone* 
©f  compassion/not  Unmixed  with  Contempt 
,  "  Poor  iking,  indeed,  sit T  replied  Ce- 
cile,  angrily;  "you  tak^  great  liberties,  I 
think,  and  make  very  unnecessary  re- 
marks," and  Ceedle  turned  indignantly 
away, 

"  You,  Mrs.  Elford,  understand  what 
I  mean,9'  pursued  Clinton. 

"  Perfectly,  sir ;  but  the  malady  is  be- 
yond immediate  cu*e ;  I  i herefc*e  trust  to 
time  and  the  absence  of  temptation." 

♦  Clinton  shook  his  topuW  The  latter, 
my  dear  young  lady,  is>  a  trust  that  will 
only  deceive  you ;  on  the  continent  you 
are  bound  for,  believe  -me,  there  is  tie 
lack  of  temptation ;  on  the  contrary,  gam- 
bling is  a  growing  vice/9 

.      .  " I  am 


u  I  am  aorry  to  hear  it,"  replied  Maria, 
"  for  it  is  captain  Elford's  ruling  passion ; 
but  I  icannot  help  it.  To  persuasion  or  re- 
proach I  am  quite  sure  he  would  be  deaf  or 
indignant— my  only  .chance  lies  in  a  coun- 
ter-charm :  if  I  can  render  home  alluring, 
without  having,  recourse  to  this  fascinating 
vice,  he  will,  I  trust,  in  time  be  weaned 
from  it;  at  all  events,  '  sufficient  for  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereof,'  and  I  mdH  not  an- 
tiqipafae" 

u  You  are  an  extraordinary  mi.  charm* 
ing  young  woman,"  returned  Clinton ; 
*  a&>4  if  you  do  not  prove  a  $ounter-eharm, 
why  then  nothing  can;  and  he  deserves 
the  fate  he  will  meet" 

w  How  can  you,  Mrs,  Elfoedr  tfried 
Cecile,  as  Clinton  turned  fro©  them,  "talk 
to  that  bore  of  .a  man  ?  He  is  the  rudest 
creature  I  ever  met  with." 
. .  "  Not  he,  my  de$r  fastidious  Cecile ;  he 
i$  a  sensible,  good-natured  man ;  and  El- 
ford  assures  me,  a  very  favourable  speci- 
men 
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men  of  the  meo  among  whom  we  are  to 
live;" 

;"  I  hope,  Maria,  you  do  not  include 
>me  in  that  toe;  for  I  would  die  rather 
than  associate  with  such  low  wretches." 

"  Then  die  away  with  all  possible  speed, 
Cecile,  for,  depend  on  it,  you  will  not 
find  better :  but .  here  comes  dear  Mrs. 
Charlton ;  we  will  ask  her/' 
. :  w  You  have  a  strange  taste  for  a  gentle- 
woman :  '  dear  Mrs.  Charlton !'  I  should 
as  soon  say,  '  dear  mother  Goose,9*  replied 
Cecile,  contemptuously. 
. :  Maria,  however,  without  noticing  what 
she: said*  laughingly  applied  to  Mrs.  Chari- 
ton for  confirmation  of  her  assertion* 

"  Indeed,  young- ladies," :  said  the  good 
lady,  seriously,  "you  must  not  quarrel 
with, Mr,  Clinton;  there  are  very  few  in 
aw  South  Carolina,  perhaps  I  may  say  in 
aw  the  United  States,  mair  respected,  or 
mair  worthy  to  be  so,  than  Charles  Clin- 
ton ;  his  personal ,  appearance  •  is,  I  may 
say.  a  wee  thing  against  him ;  but  his  are 

the 


the  sentiments  of  a  rail  gentleman,  the 
Feelings  o'  a  man  o'  honour,  and  the  soul 
o*  a  Christian." 

"  Did  ■  you  know  him  before  we  met 
here?"  eagerly  asked  Maria. 
.   *  Oh  dear,  yes,  for  many  years— knew 
him  for  the  friend  and  benefactor  of  hun- 
dreds." 

*  But  you  cannot  say  he  is  a  gentleman, 
Mrs.  Charlton." 

"  Indeed,  Mrs.  Lindsay,  I  do  say  soy 
and  maintain .  that  he  is  a  gentleman  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word." 

"  According  to  your  reading,  he  may ; 
but  I  am  sure  he  is  not  fashionable." 

"  Indeed  he  is  no  that,  for  the  Christian 
is  sftirly  out  o'  fashion." 

"  Certainly  they  are,  if  those  are  the 
things  you  call  Christians,"  retorted  Ce- 

"  Christians,  my  dear  Mrs.  Lindsay/* 
cried  Maria,  in  her  usual  playful  tone, 
"  seem  to  be  of  all  castes,  classes,  and  de- 
scriptions*   At  my  native  home,  I  htard 

TOL.  iv.  h  of 
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of  nothing  else;  6uch  congi£gattons  of 
elect  ones  as  used  to  meet  at  my  papa's ! 
their  hues  were  as  varied  as  the  rainbow, 
and  their  pretensions  all  very  great  Well, 
somehow  it  happened,  that  I  abhorred 
ever?  hue  and  shade  of  them,  so  ran  away 
with  Elford,  who  despises  all  pretension 
that  way.  Yet,  so  the  fates  will  have  it, 
I  am  to  be  with  Christians  still ;  but  then 
Mrs.  Charlton  no  more  resembles  my  old 
tormentors,  than  I  resemble  her.  This 
ugly  Clinton  again  has  claims  that  way, 
and  he  differs  again  from  them  all,  though 
something  about  him  seems  to  command 
ones  good  opinion,  I  think." 

"  And  I  think,"  interrupted  Ceeile, 
"  that  you  are  yourself  in  a  fair  way  to 
become  one  of  these  Christian  people; 
such  nonsense !  as  though  we  were  not  all 
Christians — there  are  no  Pagans  in  Eng- 
land."   . 

"  Vta  afraid  there  are  many  a  one  there 
wor^e  than  an  honest  Pagan,"  replied  Mrs. 
Charlton :  but  the  conversation  was  here 

broken 
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broken  off  by  the  appearance  of  Lindsay 
and  Elford. 

"  I  have  beaten  Aim  famously  !"  cried 
Elford,  rubbing  his  hands — "  beaten  him 
to  the  tune  of  twelve  pounds — what  say 
you  to  that,  Mrs.  Lindsay  ?" 

"  Say !  I  don't  care  any  thing  about  it" 
drawled  Cecile. 

"  And  what  say  you,  my  dear  Maria  ?* 

"  Say,  my  dear  Elford,  that  you  play 
billiards  as  you  do  every  thing  else,  so 
well,  that  very  few  have  any  chance 
against  you ;  you  should  therefore  be  mer- 
ciful, and  not  rob  your  friends  of  their 
money.* 

"  Pray,  Mrs.  Elford,  do  not  compliment 
your  husband  at  my  expence,"  cried  Lind- 
say, laughing ;  "  I  play  billiards  to  the 
full  as  well  as  he  does :  it  is  his  turn  to- 
day— mine  to-morrow;  I  will  play  him 
for  any  thing  he  chooses." 

"  Against  that  I  enter  a  veto-— play  for 
amusement,  but  remember,  as  the  pre- 

H  2  siding 
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siding  goddess  of  this  little  party,  I  forbid 
gambling,"  replied  Maria. 

"  The  guardian  angel,  you  mean,  Ma- 
ria," said  Elford;  "  but  remember  I  never 
promised  you  I  would  not  gamble." 

"  But  you  did  promise  you  would  en- 
deavour to  overcome  your  propensity  that 
way,  and  I  know  you  will  be  better  than 
your  promise;  so  no  more  about  the 
matter.  As  a  treat,  I  invite  you  all  to  an 
English  tea  and  cards  in  my  state  cabin, 
where  my  little  handmaid,  Jeannie,  has 
been  busying  herself  for  the  last  hour  to 
render  it  as  gay  and  delightful  as  flowers, 
shells,  and  neatness,  can  make  it." 

u  Cecile,  may  I  not  invite  poor  Clin- 

ton  r 

'  "  Certainly,  Maria,  if  you  choose ;  pray 
do  not  allow  my  taste  or  dislikes  to  influ- 
ence yoii  in  any  way ;  in  the  present  case, 
you  cannot  omit  him  without  rudeness." 

••  And  of  that  I  can  never  allow  myself 
tobe  guilty :  so,  my  dear  Elford,  go  and 

say 
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say  the  handsome  thing  for  your  wife," 
said  Maria. 

Mn  Clinton  received  the  invitation 
with  a  politeness  all  his  own  indeed*  but 
not  the  politeness  that  suited  Cecile,  and 
followed  the  ladies  down. 

Maria  was  full  of  life  and  spirits,  and 
did  the  honours  of  her  little  party  with  a 
grace  and  playfulness  that  more  than  once 
set  Lindsay  making  comparisons  not  very 
favourable  to  his  little  Cecile;  and  secured 
for  Maria  the  friendship  of  Clinton— a 
friendship,  in  after  days,  to  prove  her  so 
lac$  unf3er  many  a  heavy  infliction. 

The  narrow  confines  of  a  trading  vessel, 
although,  like  the  "  Mary  Stuart,9'  replete 
with  conveniences,  brings  the  persons 
within  it  to  such,  close  contact,  that  their 
good  or  bad  qualities  are  sure  to  be  dis* 
covered  in  the;  course  of  a  five  weeks' 
voyage:  thus  Lindsay,  who  in  the  busy 
wjiifl  of  folly's  whepl,.  had  never  disco- 
vered 31*  imperfection  in  his  wife,  now 
saw  many,  aijd  sa^.them  so  clearly,  tha$ 

h  S  he 
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be  had  no  eyes  for  those  faults  of  his  own, 
which  Maria,  now  grown  observant  of 
character,  saw  with  astonishment  at  the 
blindness  of  Cecile;  while  Cecile  daily 
blessed  herself  that  Elford  was  not  her 
husband,  and  that  she  was  not,  like  Maria, 
his  careless,  thoughtless  helpmate. 

Mrs.  Charlton,  better  read  in  the  ways 
and  characters  of  men  than  her  young 
eompanions,  felt; deeply  interested  for  the 
four,  but  Maria  alone  touched  her  heart 
— for  her  she  felt  an  affection  truly  ma- 
ternal ;  and  as  it  required  no  very  deep 
insight  into  human  affairs  to  read  the  first 
few  pages  of  Maria's  married  life  on  a 
transatlantic  shore,  the  good  woman,  whose 
only  two  remaining  children  were  com- 
fortably and  respectably  settled  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Charlestown,  and  who 
had  frequently  urged  her  to  make  Charles- 
town  her  settled  residence,  now  deter- 
mined  to  take  up  her  abode  there  for  the 
next  few  years,  at  all  events.—"  I  cannot 
now,"  reasoned  she,  w  be  of  a  great  deal  of 

service 
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service  to  any  ofte,  but  some  little  good  I 
may  yet  do:  this  innocent,  gay,  young 
creature,  to  whom  misfortune  is  not  les* 
new  than  certain,  without  a  relative  or 
friend  to  comfort  or  direct  her,  she  will 
perhaps  be  the  better  for  my  advice  and 
Assistance;  Alas!  how  like  her  was  my 
guileless,  lovely  Mary!  yet  she  fell  a  sa- 
crifice to  man's  brutality.  Had  some  ma- 
ternal friend  been  near,  that  loved  and 
lovely  one  might  still  have  blessed — might 
still  have  cheered  my  lone  and  widowed 
heart.  A  mother's  tears  have  already 
washed  out  your  fault,  beautiful  Maria ! 
and  when  a  mother  yourself,  you  will  feel 
how  dear'  were  those  tears — at  present  you 
do  not  value  them ;  but  I  will  remain,  and 
teach  you  to  appreciate  them — teach  you 


n 


The  chain  of  thought  was  here  broken 
off  by  the  entrance  of  their  principal  ob- 
ject, exclaiming,  in  the  glad  tones  of 
youthful  hope  and  joy— *  Land  t  my  deafr 
friend,  Hand !— oh,  do  not  remain  he** !— 

h  4  come 
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come  on  deck,  and  see  land  once  more, 
so  like  a  valued,  long-lost  friend  this  dear 
land  will  look !  oh,  do  come  and  see  it !  all 
the  men  are  gazing  as  though  they  could 
not  gaze  enough ;  by  this  time  it  will  be 
visible  without  glasses,  for  we  are  going 
at  a  famous  rate.  W$U,  it  has  been  a  de- 
lightful  votage— that  it  has  I" 


CHAPTER  VII. 


With  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Clinton  and 
•Mrs.  Charlton,  a  very  few  weeks  served 
to  settle  the  Elfords  in  one  of  the  best 
bouses  in  Charlestown,  procured  through 
the  interest  of  Clinton,  from  a  merchant 
whose  business  called  him  to  a  distant  part 
of  the  United  States. 

Maria  had  now  an  objfect  on  which 
to  display  her  taste  and  exert  bet  domes- 
tic qualities.    Of  the.  fiiSt,  her  long  low 

wooden 
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wbodeh :  housed  and  her  huge  rambling 
garden* .  soon  gave,  evident  p^oof. .  The 
hand  of  i  industry  and  the  eye  of  taste 
were. every  where  to  be  traced.  For  do- 
mestic qualities,  they  appeared  to  be  in- 
herent, only  waiting  occasion  to  call  them 
forth ;  for  though,  on  her  first  arrival,  her 
.total  ignorance  of  every  thing  connected 
with  housekeeping,  or  with  any  part  of 
domestic  arrangement,  excited  sometimes 
a  smile,  but  more  frequently  a  sigh  of 
regret  ft  qui  Mrs. Charlton,  and  drew  forth 
bursts  of  laughter  from  Maria  herself 
vrks®  her  ignorance  caused  any  ridiculous 
miqtaks  or  blunder,  she  d^ily  gained  r><?w 
icfcps*  .^rhicb  a  sort  of  intuitive  sense  Jpf 
.propriety  taught  her  bow  to  improve;  jsp 
that  she ,  might  soon  have  vied  with  the 
veriest  housewife  among  her  new  friends 
for  notability;  while  they  gazed  in:astQ- 
nishm?nt  at  her  easy  polished  manners, 
her  gay  hilarity,  and  the  number  and  va- 
riety of  her  accomplishments. 

Elford,  who  found  it  more  difficult  to 

h  5  reconcile 
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ftooncile  hfatself  to  what  lie  called  *  the 
demi-savagep,"  than  his  wife,  made  it  a 
point  that  $he  should  retain  Jeannie  Fnt» 
ser,  whosfe  father  was  quite  willing  to 
leave  her  with  the  leddy,  f'ibr^helasue 
ne'er  stopped • greeting,  gin  I  sphered  at  her 
about  yere  separating,  and  as  I  mair  than 
half  think  111  bring  the  gudewife  in- two 
years,  and  set  mysel  dpon  in  this  country, 
why  the  bairn  will  be  just  at  hame,"  said 
he. 

Jearmie,  whd  had  taken  a  wonderful 
-affection  for  Maria  during  the  voyage, 
proved  an  <  aetive  welWnformed  hand- 
maid* and  full  of  spirits  as  her  mistress, 
they  flew  from  place  to  place,  directing 
'and  performing,  until  their  house. and 
grounds  bore  the  appearance  of  a  fairy  pa- 
lace. Elford  >  too  had  not  been  idle :  for 
the  first  time  in  his  iife^  he  had  a  home,  a 
*  house*  a  -garden,  an  orchard,  attd  eorri- 
-latid,  all  requiring'  his  attention  ;•.  he  had 
servants  looking  to  him  for  *  directions ; 
'he-  had  a  wife  eager  to  anticipate  -  his 

wishes 
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wwhes— always  qb^erful— always  beauti. 
fill  and  lively,  the  admiration  of  every 
body,  yet  anxious  for  him  alone :  he  had 
also  the  pro$pe$t  fy£  becoming  a.  father, 
under  cireumstaficefe  the  most  auqpi?ious ; 
and  he  often,  almost  doubting  the  reality 
of  his  oyvn  existence,  asked  himself  whaf; 
he  could,  detfire  more  than  he  had  ?  A* 
atich  raeifeetits*  his  disposition,  which  tya$ 
naturally  good,  triumphed  over  his  priiVr 
ciples,  which .  still  remained  unchanged ; 
and  hi?  vices,  which  were,  only  dormant* 
ready  to  blwe  forth,  should  circumstances 
call  them  /into  action,  This  discovery 
,was  toon  m$de  by  the  observant  Mr.  Clin- 
ton, as  well  as  by  Mr*.  Charlton;  but 
Maria  neither  knew  nor  thought  of  any 
tiling  ib  her  hu&kmd'*  character  that  did 
not  immediately  strike  the  eye;  heneer 

• 

she  considered  htm  »  perfectly-reformed 
man,  a  delightful  companion,  and  an  ,-ev 
oettenit  busbaftd ;  and  under  theft*  unpegs* 
atoms*  wrote  a  most  fluttering  $e©mmt  of 
herself  a»d  her  situation  to  h«r  a^xieu* 

h  6  parents* 
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parents,  who,  delighted  and  highly  grati- 
fied by  '  the  letter,  <  freely  forgave  their 
erring  darling,  and  liberally  placed  all  the 
faults  of  her  husband  to  %he  account  of 
Edward  Thornton  and  his  companions. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  El  ford,  patronized  by 
the  excellent  Mr.  Clinton,  and  regarded 
with  affectionate  esteem  by  Mrs.  Charlton 
and  her  family,  and  possessed* of  so  many 
attractions  themselves,  soon  became  peo- 
ple of  no  little  consequence  in  the  state, 

*  *  *  » 

end  the  centre  of  a  much  larger  circle  of 
acquaintance  than  Maria  had  flattered  her- 
self  with  obtaining,  among  which  their 
compagnom  du  voyage  the  Lindsays, 
still  ranked  as  favourites. 

Agreeably  to  stfme  written  directions, 
With  which  he  had  been  supplied,  Lind- 
say made  a  tour  of  bis  friend  lord  More- 
town's  estates,  accompanied,  a  great  part 
of  the  road,  by  Etford*  with  whose  wife 
Ceeile  consented  to  remain  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  gentlemen.  Having  made 
the  eircyit,  {Jndgay  fixed  on  that  part  of 
*  .  the 
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the  property  nearest  Charlestown  for  hi* 
own  residence.  He  was  not,  however,  so 
fortunate  as  Elford  in  obtaining  a  house  : 
the  only  one  on  >'  the  estate  was  occupied 
by  a  farmer/ who  civilly  offered  to  remove, 
on  being  remunerated  for  the  loss  it 
would  occasion  him,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  inconvenience :  the  house,  however, 
consisted  but  of  two  long  chambers  arid 
outhouses ;  so  that  it  could  be  of  little  im- 
mediate use  to.  Lindsay ;  beside,  the  situ* 
ation  was  one  that  he  disapproved  of,  be- 
cause too  distant  from  Elford :  encourag- 
ed, therefore,  by  the  rapid  improvements 
he  saw  at  Content  (the  name  of  Elford'* 
place),  he  determined  to  build  a  house 
that  would  meet  his  ideas  of  comfort,  and 
be  more  suitable  to  the  refined  habits  of 

his  wife.    In  the  mean  time,  a  widowin 
the  town,   tempted  .by  the  prospect  of 
gain,   consented  to  receive  them  as  in- 
mates, to  wait  on  them,  and  provide  for    ^ 
Cecile  and  her  troublesome  servant  every 

comfort  and  convenience  the  town  would 

•  » 
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afford;  little  supposing,  poor  woman,  the 
magnitude  of  her  undertaking;  for  Cwk 
repined  incessantly  >  tit  the  cemfbrtlesaness 
of  her  situation,,   the  vulgarity  of  the 
Americans,  the  meanness  of  their  house, 
the  want  of  elegance  in  their  parties,  and 
the  cruelty  of  bringing  her  to  such  &  scene 
of  honors.    She  could  not  be  pleased,  and 
die  would  not  be  amused,,  with  the  dif- 
ference of  manners  and  sentiment  of  the 
Americans,    who  Maria .  protested  were 
the  kindest,  best-hearted  oddities  in  :  the 
world; 

"How  can  you  say  so?"  murmured 
Cedle;  "if  you  had  ever  singled  jn 
really  fashionable  life,  ever  tasted  the 
dear  delights .  of  St  Jametf s,  you  c*uld 
only  have -experienced  disgust  at  these 
'wretches.", 

"  Happily  then  for  me,  I  never  saw 
St  James's,  and  mingled  only  with5  my 
tzduritry  neighbours ;  but  the  fact  is,  -Ge* 
xrile,  I  love  the  sunshine,  and  shudder  at 
gloom  and  darkness;  for  your  idoL  fashion 
.  r  I  care 
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Z  care  not  a  pin ;  Charlestown  is  Lon- 
don  to  me,  and  my  wdoden  house  a  splen- 
did  mansion,  while  t  find  in  them  society, 

*      r  f  .v 

kindness,  and  good-nature ;  all  else  is  but 
ideal." 

"  You  are  quite  right,"  said  Lindsay, 
taking  up  the  subject ;  "  I  would  give  half 
my  life  to  secure  the  same  way  of  think* 
ing  and  feeling  to  Cecile  for  the  other 
half;  for  it  is  only  while  we  enjoy  that  we 
live ;  the  absence  of  enjoyment  is  nothing 
better  than  lingering  death." 

*  Yet,  Horatio,  you  brought  me  where 
you  Vrell  knew  I  could  not  tkste  enjoy- 
ment. Is  this  the  love  you  have*  so  often 
sworn  for  me?1"  ( 

*  Cecile,  my  deer  girl,  reflect  an  what 
you  have  said;  recollect  from  whence 
lord  Moretown  rescued  me,  and  ask  your* 
self  which  is  to  be  preferred,  a  gloomy  in- 
cancelation  in  an  English  prison,  or  the 
freedom  and  competence  to  befounfiin 
America,"    replied  Lindsay,  in  tones  of 

feeling. 

*  Well/ 
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.  "  Well,"  returned  Cecile,  iQore  cheer- 
fully, "  we  shall  go  home  in  a  year;  our 
affairs  will  be  settled  by  that  time ;  and 
meanwhile,  I  will  not  make  a  fright  of 
myself  by  fretting,  but  learn  of  you,  Ma- 
ria, to  laugh  at  them  all,  and  npt  care  for 
any  thing." 

"  The  wisest  resolution  you  ever  came 
to,  Mrs.  Lindsay;  only  abide  by  it,  and 
rest  assured,  that  I  am  a  perfect,  pattern 
of  the. right  and  good,"  replied  Maria, 
laughing.  "  And  now,  my  pretty  Cecile," 
continued  she,  "  farewell:    we  shall  all 

» 

meet  At  Mr.  Charlton's  this  evening ;  it  is 
to  be  a  very  grand  thing,  .1  understand; 
and  for  the  honour  of  our  husbands  and 
our  country,  you  .and  I  must  do  tout  pos- 
sible Ao  look  eochaqting;  so  neglect  not 
your  toilette." 

.. "  How  ridiculous. !"  cried  Cecile,  half 
contemptuously;  "  the  idea  of  making  a 
toilette  for  the  boors  and  Yankeys,  with 
their  vulgar^  foolish  wives,  aqd  their  great 
red,  rawboned  daughters !     You ,  and  I 

shall 
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shall  be  sure  to  eclipse  them,  even  in  our 
morning  gowns." 

"  Maria's  charming  ,  spirits  will  adorn 
any  dress ;  but  for  you,  my  love,  neglect 
of  your  toilette  would  be  fatal*  to  your 
charms,"  said  Lindsay. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Horatio,"^  replied  his 
offended  wife,  "  you  already  profit  by  the 
lessons  you  receive  from  vulgar  associates ; 
if  you  continue  making  such  progress,  you 
will  soon  vie  with  any  of  them," 

"  I  am.  tempted  to,  offend  you  some* 
times,  my  love,  to  put  a  little  spirit*  in 
you :  why,  you  are  ten  times  as. handsome 
now  as  you  were,  ten  minutes..; since,9! 
laughed  Lindsay :  then  .  turning,  to  Maria 
•— *  You  will  allow  me  to  walk  with  you, 
Mrs.  Elford ;  I  am  mad,  to  try  your .  new 
billiard-table,  that  Elford  and  his  carpen- 
ter have  made  such  a  famous  job  of."    * 

.  "  Not  to-day,"  returned  Maria;  *  yoli 
have  no  time  to  spare:  recollect,  out 
friends  here  are  somfe  hours  earlier,  than 
those  we  left  on  the  white  cliffs," 

"The 
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and  Elford  were  making  arrangements  for 
the  next  day. 

Mr.  Charlton,  at  whose  house  the  friends 

*  • 

were  to  meet  that  evening,  had  been  dri- 
ven, like  many  others,  to  seek  the  means 
of  subsistence  in  America,  .which  bis  own 
qountry  had  denied  him :  he  itas  the  eld* 
est  of  our  old  friend,  Mrs.  Chariton's,  once 
nupaerpus  family,  and  born  to  the  inheri- 
tance of  a  large  .fortune.  Repeated  mis- 
fortunes, the  imprudence  apd  death  of  his 
father,  aqd  finally,  tbe  lqss  of  a  long-con- 
tested, and  expensive  lawsuit,  in  a  few 
y^ars  reduced  the  .mother  and  her  four 
remaining  children  to  all  but  poverty, 
Prpvidenpe, .  however,  raised  them,  up  a 
friend,  where .  they  had  not  expected,  one. 
A  relation  of  Mrs.  Chariton's  had  been 
among  the  first  settlers  in  South  Carolina : 
this  gentleman,  now  grown  very  old,  of- 
fered either  of  the  widpwV  two  .sons  a-  si- 
tuation of  trust  apd  emolument  on  his  es- 
tate, if  they  woyld  consenjb  to  leave  Great 
Britain,  The  offer  was  immediately  ac- 
ii.  cepted 
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•  *         • 

cepted  by  the  eldest  son,  the  second  hav- 
ing a  decided  preference  for  the  army :  a 
commission  Was  procured  in  a  regiment 
destined  for  the  East  Indies ;  and  the  two 
brothers  quitted  their  mother,  their  sisters, 
and  their  native  land,  on  the  same  day—** 
the  one  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  eastern, 
the  other,  the  western  world,  leaving  be- 
hind  them  all  that  remained  of  the  wreck 
of  their  property.  'The«)ilitary  ardour  of 
Hector  would,  had  his  life  been  spared, 
have  conducted  him  to  wealth  and  fame ; 
the  latter,  however,  was  all  he  obtained ; 
he  fell  in  a  desperate  action,  covered  with 
wounds  and  glory,  four  years  after  his  first 
arrival  at  Calcutta.  The  eldest  son  was 
more  fortunate ;  his  ancient  relative  soon 
discovered  in  the  ruined  gentleman,  prin- 
ciples of  pure  religion,  strict  integrity,  and 
rigid  honesty,  added  to  a  disposition  the 
most  liberal,  exalted  sentiments,  and  per- 
severing' industry.  He  had  no  v  living 
child  of  his  own ;  one  orphan  granddaugh- 
ter, and  her  two  brothers,  were  all  who 

depended 
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depended  on  him  for  support.  He  there- 
fore observed,  with  glad  approbation,  the 
rapid  growth  of  ap  affection  between  his 
young  relative  and  the  orphan  Alice,  that 
was  to  last  for  even  Age  had  not  blinded 
the  patriarch's  eyes ;  and  long  before  the 
young  people  were  aware  of  the  nature  of 
their  sentiments,  he  had  concluded  on  the 
line,  of  conduct  he  should  pursue. 

The  two  brothers  of  Alice  had  long  since 
determined  on  professions,  decidedly  de- 
clining the  agricultural  pursuits  of  their 
grandfather.  The  on?  had  chosen  in  fa- 
vour of  religion  and  literature;  the  other 
had  from  childhood  testified  an  ardent  de- 
sire for  the  more  boisterous  profession  of 
a  sailor,  and  was  now  regularly  enrolled 
among  the  hardy  sons  of  Neptune.  Old 
Mr.  Vernon  therefore  could  not  see  any 
objection  to  a  match  between  Charlton 
and  his  pretty  Alice,  if  Charlton  were 
willing  to  accept  as  her  dower,  the  estate 
on  which  they  lived*  and  continue  to  cul* 

tivate 
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tivate  and  improve  it  for  the  support  of 
himself  and,  fatiaily. 

Charlton  was  but  too  happy  in  calling 
Alice  Vernon  and  her  dower  his  own,  and 
in  having  it  in  his  power  to  offer  an  asy* 
lum  to  his  mother  and  sisters,  secure  from 
neglect  or  unkindness.  One  of  his  sisters 
had  since  married  very  respectably  in  the 
state  of  South  Carolina,  and  was  now  the 
mother  of  a  fine  and  flourishing  family. 
The  youngest,  the  beauty  and  pet  of  the 
family,  after  refusing  several  matrimonial 
proposals,  added  to  the  bitter  draught  with 
which  her  mother's  cup  of  life  had  been 
filled,  by  eloping  with  a  young  officer  of 
fascinating  exterior,  but  unprincipled,  un- 
feeling, and  dissipated.  With  him  this 
darling  Mary  dragged  on  a  few  years  of 
misery  and  repentance,  always  separated 
from  her  fondly  loved  and  affectionate 
mother,  by  the  selfish  brutality  of  her 
husband,  who  would  not  allow  her  to  re- 
ceive from  others,  that  kindness  he  knew 
not  how  to  bestow  or  value.    Poor  Mary 

soon 
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soon  ceased  to  flatter  as  she  had  done,  the 
loveliest  papillon  of  her  day;  with  bro- 
ken wing  and  colours  faded,  she  droop- 
Ingly  followed  him  from  place  to  place, 
Until  completely  overcome  by  neglect  and 
cruelty,  she  sunk  into  an  early  grave,  a 
Victim  to  the  only  fault  of  her  otherwise 
spotless  life. 

While  Mary  lived,  Mrs.  Charlton  felt 
herself  hound  to  Edinburgh ;  it  was  the 
home  of  her  child,  whenever  the  caprice  or 
whim  of  her  husband  allowed  her  to  visit 
it,  or  when  his  pecuniary  necessities  made 
a  temporary  residence  there  desirable.  As 
no  pledge  of  this  inauspicious  union  re* 
mained,  Mrs.  Charlton  disposed  of  her 
house  and  furniture,  and  once  more  crossed 
the  broad  Atlantic,  leaving  it  to  circum- 
stances to  determine  the  duration  of  her 
visit,  or  whether  she  should  return  at  all 
to  that  country,  which  had  been  the  the- 
atre of  so  many  scenes  of  affliction  and 
sorrow  to  her,  as  well  as  of  the  blissful 

scenes 
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scenes  which  had  marked  the  early  years 
of  her  married  life. 

The  affection  Mrs.  Charlton  conceived 
for  Maria  during  their  voyage,  determin- 
ed her  to  make  Charlestown  her  home,  at 
least  for  a  year  or  two ;  and  the  same  af- 
fection led  her   to  introduce  the  Elfords 
and  Lindsays  to  her  son,  in  whom,  and 
his  amiable  wife,  she  was  well  aware  Ma- 
ria would  find  useful  and  efficient  friends, . 
as  well  as  pleasant  and  agreeable  compa- 
nions ;  and  would  Elford  but  once  attach 
himself  to  Herbert  Charlton,  and  the  so- 
ciety to  be  found  at  his  house,  his  cure, 
though  slow,  would  be  certain. 

Mrs.  Charlton  had  for  many  years  en- 
joyed her  independence,  and  to  preserve 
it  entire  in  America,  she  declined  the 
pressing  instances  of  her  children  to\  make 
their  house  her  home,  and  established  for 
herself  a  little  independent  home,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Content  estate, 
where  she  could  exert  all  the  benevolent 
feelings  of  her  heart,  and  enjoy  her  own 
vol.  iv.  I  peculiar 
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peculiar  mode  of  religious  worship,  with* 
out  infringing  on  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments of  others,  or  sacrificing  her  own 
taste  and  inclinations.  Here  too  she  could 
bestow  more  of  her  time  and  attention 
on  Maria,  than  if  an  inmate  with  either  of 
her  children. 

Fifteen  years  of  unclouded  happiness 
and  success,  added  to  the  rich  bequest 
of  Mr.  Vernon,  who  bad  been  dead 
several  years,  placed  Herbert  Charlton 
among  die  wealthiest,  as  his  virtues  did 
among  the  best  of  the  speculatists  in 
South  Carolina.  His  house,  grounds,  and 
appointments,  though  partaking  of  the 
simplicity  of  the  new  world,  were  all  on  a 
scale  of  liberality  and  grandeur,  which 
there  entitled  it  to  the  appellation  of  mag- 
nificent. His  children  were  all  receiving 
an  education,  regulated  rather  by  the  ideas 
imbibed  by  their  father  in  literary  Edin- 
burgh, than  by  the  education  generally 
given  to  the  higher  ranks  in  their  native 
country*     Had  any  one  but  her  husband 

presented 
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presented  such  an  extended  plan  for  the 
studies  of  her  children,  Alice  would  have 
thought  them  mad ;  but  Herbert  had 
long  been  the  medium  through  which,  like 
a  duteous  wife,  she  saw,  heard,  and 
thought 

In  the  course  of  her  happy,  industri- 
ous life,  Alice  had  never  regretted  her  own 
want  of  accomplishments,  or  found  that 
they  were  necessary  to  obtain  respect  and 
admiration  ;  but  she  now  regretted  that 
she  could  neither  give  nor  procure  for  her 
girls  such  instruction  as  the  children  of 
her  sister-in-law  were  profiting  by ;  and  if 
envy  could  have  found  a.  place  in  a  breast 
so  gentle,  so  calm,  and  so  free  from  world- 
ly stain,  as  wa§  that  of  Alice,  these  unfor- 
tunate accomplishments  would  have  intro- 
duced the  unwonted  guest.  How  great 
then  was  her  delight,  her  transport,  on 
hearing  from  Mrs.  Elford,  that  she  was 
mistress  of  the  pencil,  in  all  its  varied 
styles,  and  no  mean  performer  on  the  harp 
and  piano  (both  which  instruments  she 

i  2  had, 
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had,  through  her  friends  Steady  and  Hold- 
fast, procured  from  the  best  makers  in 
London,  to  be  sent  her  at  Charlestown, 
and  which  were  safely  arrived),  and  that 
she  would  be  most  happy  to  give  all  the 
instruction  in  her  power  in  these  arts 
to  Mrs.  Herbert  Charlton's  daughters ! — 
"  Now,"  cried  the  unsophisticated  Alice, 
"  I  have  not  a  wish  left  ungratified! 
Blanche  and  Mary  will  be  as  accomplish- 
ed as  their  cousins,  and  I  shall  love 
their  teacher  dearly,  notwithstanding  the 
strange,  fierce,  yet  sly  look  of  her  husband." 
-  "  If  your  girls  get  some  advantage  by 
this  acquaintance,"  replied  Charlton,  "  so 
be  it;  but  depend  upon  it,  my  beloved 
Alice,  they  will  not  be  better  Christians, 
better  daughters,  or  wives,  nor  more  valu- 
able members  of  society,  than  they  would 
without  a  knowledge  of  music  or  drawing." 
v  Perhaps  not,  my  dear ;  but  you  know 
you  always  admire  Anna  Clinton's  draw- 
ings, and  her  performance  too,  very  much." 
\  "  Ti  ue,   my  love ;  but  yet  you  never 

heard 
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heard  me  give  her   the  preference  to  our 
pwn  Blanche." 

"  Oh,  no,  Herbert ;  you  are  too  kind 
and  generous  for  that !  but  I  have  often 
felt  how  greatly  inferior  I  am  to  your  sis- 
ter; and  you,  I  am  sure,  must  have  felt  it 
likewise,  though  you  never  owned  it." 

"  Inferior,  my  Alice !  you  inferior  to 
Margaret!  Never  for  a  moment  did  I 
think  any  woman  superior  to  my  excel- 
lent,  my  valued  wife !  Margaret  is  a 
woman  of  high  acquirement,  and  great 
amiability  ;  but  neither  she,  nor  any  wo- 
man on  earth,  can  excel  in  all  that  is 
good,  excellent,  and  praiseworthy,  my  own, 
my  fondly-loved  Alice !  Let  me  see  her 
girls  but  like  their  mother,  and  the  heart 
of  the  father  will  be  as  content  as  that  of 
the  husband." 

Alice  returned  the  embrace  of  her  hus- 
band with  a  tearful,  grateful  rapture, 
which  fifteen  years  of  wedded  bliss  had 
only  served  to  warm  and  heighten. 

Such  was  the  family  to  whom  good  Mrs. 

1 3  Charlton 
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Charlton  anxiously  desired  to  attach  the 
Elfords,  naturally  hoping  that  constant 
contact  with  virtue  and  virtuous  persons, 
would  teach  Elford  the  reality  of  its  ex- 
istence, which  she  had  often  heard  him 
doubt,  and  Maria  the  full  value  of  virtu- 
ous and  religious  principles. 

The  young  people,  mutually  pleased 
with  each  other,  seconded  her  views 
warmly.  Charlton  was  a  valuable  adviser 
in  the  alterations  at  Content ;  and  the  pu- 
pils of  Maria  already  did  credit  to  their 
preceptress,  who,  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
engagements,  found  leisure  to  instruct 
them. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


The  short  winter,  the  first  Maria  spent 
in  America,  passed  rapidly  away.  There 
was  no  lack  of  society-no  want  of  dissi- 
pation ;  the  Lindsays  and  the  Elfords, 
ever  eager  after  enjoyment,  were  soon  lost 
in  a  constant  whirl  of  pleasure  and  dissi- 
pation. Maria,  now  well  known,  and 
universally  admired,  was  the  centre  of  at- 
traction to  a  large  circle,  among  whom 
were  several  English  families,  happy  in 
the  opportunity  of  enjoying,  more  fully 
than  they  had  hitherto  done,  their  na- 
tional amusements,  and  introducing  Eng- 
lish refinement.  *  Content  Estate"  was 
the  very  temple  of  Pleasure,  and  Maria 
the  presiding  goddess,  dispensing  her  fa- 
vours on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left, 
with    gay    prodigality.     Mrs.    Charlton 

1 4  sometimes 
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sometimes  shook  her  head,  and  even  ven- 
tured a  mild  reproof. — "  Do  you  ever 
calculate,  my  dear  Maria  ?"  asked  she. 

"  Calculate !"  cried  Maria ;  "  oh  dear, 
yes !  how  else  should  I  be  able  to  regulate 
my  visits  and  my  parties  ?" 

"  Do  you  ever  calculate  on  the  ex- 
pences  of  your  establishment  ?" 

"  Never !  never !  that  is  Elford's  affair ; 
I  never  could  understand  figures.  Beside, 
why  should  I  ?  No  lady  thinks  of  such  a 
thing." 

"  But  suppose,  Maria,  you  should  be 
living  beyond  your  income?" 

u  I  will  not  suppose  any  such  thing — I 
know  indeed  we  are  not;  every  thing 
here  is  so  cheap,  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible to  do  so." 

"  I  fear  not,  my  dear ;  although  your 
income  is  large,  it  will  aye  require  econo- 
mizing." 

"  Nay,  my  dear  Mrs.  Charlton,  you 
must  now  be  trying  to  alarm  me ;  it  was 
only  the  other  day  I  heard  Mr.  William 

Clinton 
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Clinton  say, '  that  the  expences  of  his 
house  did  not  exceed  eight  hundred 
a-y  ear,  and  you  know  he  has  a  family, 
and  lives  in  greater  style  than  we  do ;  so 
I  am  sure  there  cannot  be  any  fear  with 
us." 

"  But  do  you  recollect,  Maria,  that 
neither  William  nor  Matilda  ever  gamble? 
they'll  just  play  a  game  at  cards  for  the 
amusement,  but  no  for  the  bet." 

"  You  know  very  well,  my  dear  friend, 
that  Elford  will ;  but  he  cannot  cease,  at 
once,  to  gamble ;  yet  1  think  it  scarcely 
deserves  the  name  at  present;  we  shall 
do  very  well  if  he  keeps  so  within  bounds;" 

"  I  hope  you  will,  my  bairn;  but  I  am 
accustomed  to  look  beyond  the  present 
moment,  and  I  canna  help  grieving  that 
captain  Elford  has  connected  himself  with 
a9  the  idle,  extravagant  men  in  Charles- 
town  and  its  neighbourhood." 

"How  then,  Mrs.  Charlton,  can  you 
blame  me  for  rendering  his  home  attrac- 

1 5  tive, 
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tive,  and  collecting  within  it  all  that  is 
likely  to  interest  or  amuse  hira  ?" 

"  I  do  not  blame  you  for  that,  Maria ; 
but  are  ye  quite  blameless  in  the  constant 
devotion  ye  offer  at  the  card-table,  in 
playing  for  high  stakes,  and  in  urging 
your  husband  and  his  companions  to  the 
billiard-table?" 

"  Until  this  moment,  my  mone  than 
mother,  I  was  not  aware  that  such  was 
my  practice !  But  you  are  right ;  I  shall 
never  venture  a  high  stake  again,  although 
I  had  my  reasons  for  doing  so  before." 

"  I  know  ye  had,  my  dear ;  ye  have  a 
difficult  game  to  play.  But  dinna  stake 
your  position  in  society,  as  you  have  your 
happiness;  the  cards  may  no'  always  be 
in  your  favour/' 

"  Perhaps  not.  Hitherto,  however,  I 
have  fared  better  than  I  expected ;  Elford 
has  been  better  than  he  ever  promised  to 
be,  and  this  country  has  exceeded  all  my 
hopes :  it  has  given  me  what  my  own  ne- 
ver did,  a  kind  and  faithful  friend.    Have 

I  not 
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X  not  then  reason  to  be  happy  ?     Oh,  I 
liave  indeed,  and  I  will  be  happy  !* 

•  «  So  you  shall,  my  sweet  Mrs.  Elford  !" 
cried  Blanche  Charlton,  who  just  then 
came  into  the  room.  "  Do  you  know, 
we  have  just  had  such  a  battle  with 
grandpa*  Clinton,  as  we  call  him,  about 
you?  he  says  you  are  too  giddy  and 
thoughtless,  and  would  be  a  great  deal 
better  if  you  had  not  so  many  accomplish- 
ments, and  that  I  am  too  lively  to  be 
trusted  with  them." 

"  What,  are  accomplishments  forbidden 
to  us  lively  ones,  Blanche  ?" 

u  So  grandpa'  says ;  and  when  mamma 
reminded  him  of  aunt  Margaret,  he  said 
she  had  more  good  sense  than  all  the  other 
women  in  the  state,  and  was  the  only  one 
he  ever  knew  who  was  not  injured  by  an 
expensive  education." 

"  Tell  him,  my  dear,  that  I  am  exceed- 
ingly obliged  to  him  for  his  care  of  you, 
and  his  censure  of  me.  The  gentlemen 
in  England  do  not  approve  of  ladies  hav- 
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ing  a  great  deal  of  good  sense,  so  he  must 
pardon  me  if  I  fall  short.  I  will  not, 
however,  teach  you  too  many  accom- 
plishments, for  the  very  hest  of  reasons — 
want  of  time  and  ability." 

"  You  are  offended,  Mrs.  Elford,"  cried 
Blanche,  almost  in  tears;  "I  ought  not 
to  have  repeated  such  nonsense.  But  I 
assure  you  Mr.  Clinton  loves  you  very 
much,  and  he  is  a  very  good  man,  only  a 
little  rough  in  his  manners." 

Maria  assured  the  alarmed  girl  she  was 
not  offended,  and  Mrs.  Charlton  took  oc- 
casion to  impress  her  with  a  sense  of  the 
truth  of  Mr.  Clinton's  observations,  as  far 
as  regarded  her  own  want  of  thought. 

His  remarks,  however,  were  not  lost 
on  Maria;  in  the  midst  of  folly,  she  occa- 
sionally found  time  to  reflect.  The  sud- 
den and  violent  sickness  of  her  infant 
about  this  time  withdrew  her  from  her 
gay  companions,  and  led  her,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  to  contemplate  suffering, 
feeble    infancy.—"  Alas!"    thought    she, 

"if 
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"  if  innocence  like  thine  calls  for  suffering 
such  as  this,  what  can  atone  for  the  heavy 
offences  of  thy  guilty  parents  ?  what 
atonement  can  they  make  for  time  wasted, 
and  talents  misapplied?  Mrs.  Charlton 
will,  I  suppose,  tell  me,  this  is  a  talent 
for  which  I  am  accountable.  I  cannot 
understand  it;  but  this  I  feel  to  a  cer- 
tainty, that  I  would  gladly  resign  all  my 
gaiety,  and  the  admiration  I  obtain,  in 
exchange  for  one  half  of  her  calm,  hea- 
venly spirit." 

This  train  of  reflection  was  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  Jeannie  Frazer,  with  a 
note  of  kind  inquiry  from  Mrs.  Herbert 
Charlton.—"  I  am  not,1'  said  that  amiable 
woman,  "  an  elegant  or  a  fashionable 
friend,  but  I  am  a  mother  and  a  nurse, 
and  in  either  capacity  shall  be  most  happy 
to  render  you  any  service ;  it  is  therefore 
meaning  what  I  write,  that  I  say,  com- 
mand me" 

"  Command  you  !*  sighed  Maria;  u  oh 
that  I  could  command  your   peace   of 

mind, 
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mind,  your  happy  home,  your  hus 

But  no,  I  have  no  right  to  the  wish ;  I 
made  my  own  election,  and  have  no  cause 
of  complaint." 

"  What  answer  wull  I  gie  my  dear 
leddy  ?"  asked  Jennie. 

"  I  will  write,"  said  Maria ;  and  taking 
her  pen,  she  replied,  under  the  influence 
of  her  then  feelings;  and  the  note  drew 
many  tears  from  the  blue  eyes  of  the  kind- 
hearted  Alice,  in  whom  sickness  or  mis- 
fortune ever  found  commiseration  and 
ready  aid. 

Scarcely  was  the  note  dispatched,  when 
Elford  came  into  the  chamber. — "  How 
much  longer,  Maria,"  cried  he,  in  no  very 
pleasant  manner,  "  do  you  intend  to  sit 
moping  here  over  that  child  ?  one  may  as 
well  not  have  a  wife,  as  come  home  day 
after  day,  and  find  her  gazing  over  a  poor 
little  sickly  thing,  not  worth  half  her 
trouble." 

"  Silence,  Elford,'  for  this  is  downright 
treason,"  cried  Maria,  playfully  ;    "  not 

worth 
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'worth  half  my  trouble  indeed !  the  sweet- 
est dearest  little  creature  in  the  world, 
and  the  very  image  of  yourself." 

"  The  boy  is  well  enough  when  he  is 
well ;  but  I  cannot  bear  that  you  should 
immure  yourself  to  watch  him ;  I  have 
scarcely  seen  you  these  three  or  four 
weeks." 

"For  weeks,  read  days,  good  captain 
Elford ;  unless,  indeed,  prevented  by  your 
own  engagements,  which  has  been  the 
case  rather  often  of  late :  but  what  are 
your  pursuits  for  to-day  ?  state  them,  and 
let  us  see  how  best  we  can  arrange  our 
time." 

u  Too  good  by  half,  my  dear ;  no,  no, 
I  do  not  submit  to  a  matrimonial  cate- 
chism— I  have  half  a  thousand  things  to 
do,  and  places  to  be  at;  but  Le  Sage, 
Houlton,  and  a  few  others,  will  dine  here, 
and  I  wish  you  to  do  honour  to  your 
table,  and  to  your  husband." 

"  If  that  is  all  you  require,  depend  on 
it  you  shall  not  be  disappointed :  but  tell 

me. 
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me,  Elford,  what  number  I  may  expect, 
and  if  Mrs.  Houlton,  who,  I  find,  does  not 
require  ceremony,  will  be  here  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  she  will ;  she  is  a  close 
follower  of  her  husband,  which,  as  Le  Sage 
says,  is  a  deuced  bore:  but  these  trans- 
Atlantic  beauties  are,  after  all,  very  far 
from  the  finished  thing.  Shall  I  ask  Lind- 
say and  his  wife?  I  am  just  going  there.'' 

"  If  you  please,  my  dear ;  but  can  Lind- 
say absent  himself  from  his  farm  and  his 
building  ?" 

"  Oh  Maria,  you  are  but  a  child  yet ; 
have  you  not  seen  enough  of  Lindsay,  to 
know  he  will  neither  farm  nor  build  to 
any  advantage,  nor,  in  fact,  at  all,  while  a 
card,  a  cue,  or  the  dice,  are  within  his 
reach;  ask  can  he  leave  these,  and  you 
will  come  nearer  the  truth." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it,  for  they 
have  not  a  shilling  in  the  world  indepen- 
dent of  the  farm,  and  Cecile  is  but  badly 
qualified  to  encounter  difficulties  or  endure 
privation." 

"  Cecile, 
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•  "Cecile,  the  poorest  little  milk  and 
water  thing  that  ever  poor  fellow  was 
clogged  with ;  as  Le  Sage  says,  Lindsay 
is  not  worth  fleecing  nor  teaching,  nor  his 
wife  worth  pursuit — but  by  all  that's  good, 
here  they  are,  both  riding,  Darby  and 
Joan  like,  in  a  donkey-cart,  or  some  such 
splendid  affair. — Good  bye,  Maria,  I'm 
off.  Remember,  now,  Jrou  make  Le  Sage 
envy  me." 

Elford  could  hot  have  left  his  wife  with 
a  worse  incentive  to  please  and  obey  him, 
for  Le  Sage  was  her  dread  and  utter  ab- 
horrence; nor  could  she,  with  all  her  good' 
nature  and  giddiness,  refrain  from  a  shud- 
dering presentiment  of  evil,  when  she  saw 
her  husband  linked  in  friendly  union  with 
him,  or  heard  his  opinion  and  observations, 
which  were  always  loose  and  disgusting, 
quoted  as  the  words  of  an  oracle. 

Le  Sage  was  one  among  many,  who 
found  in  the  young  states  of  America,  a 
refuge  from  the  ancient  laws  of  their 
native  country,  which  they  had  violated 

and 
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and  abused.  Le  Sage  was  a  Frenchman, 
who  had  spent  the  morning  of  liis  life  in 
the  worst  excesses  of  vice,  which  a  luxu* 
rious,  frivolous  capital  will  naturally  en- 
gender; but  in  a  country  where  gambling 
seems  to  be  an  integral  part  of  its  domestic 
system,  even  there,  Le  Sage  was  consi- 
dered unfit  for  polished  society;  was 
afterwards  blackballed  by  the  demons 
the  Palais  Royale ;  and  finally  escaped  the 
penalty  due  to  the  broken  laws  of  his 
country,  and  spared  his  unhappy  family 
the  last  disgrace  with  which  he  could 
cover  them,  after  having  already  con- 
ducted his  mother  to  the  tomb  of  her 
noble  ancestors,  and  struck  at  the  vitals 
of  his  young  and  lovely  sister,  by  seeking 
an  asylum  in  a  country  peopled  by  the 
refuse  of  every  civilized  nation. 

Such  was  the  man  with  whom  Elford 
was  become  suddenly  and  intimately  con- 
nected, and  with  whom  he  spent  those 
hours  which  had  hitherto  been  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  a  large  tract  of  land, 

on 
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on  which  much  of  his  future  subsistence 
and  welfare  must  depend. 

Unaccustomed  to  reflection  as  was  poor 
Maria,  it  could  not  but  occur  to  her,  that 
when  her  first  half-yearly  payment  was 
due,  although  a  large  sum  bad  been  paid 
for  the  house,  ground,  &c.  Elford  was  in 
no  haste  to  receive  it,  observing,  that 
eight  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  added 
to  the  produce  of  the  estate,  was  much 
more  than  they  should  expend ;  so  that 
after  all  his  extravagancies,  he  should  live 
to  be  a  rich  man. 

Before  the  second  payment  became  due, 
they  bad  launched  out  into  a  more  ex- 
pensive style  of  living,  and  a  very  ex- 
tended visiting  circle,  and  Elford  said  he 
was  glad  to  hear  an  English  ship  had 
arrived  in  the  river,  for  he  wanted  the 
money  she  was  sure  to  bring  him. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  became 
acquainted  with  Le  Sage,  and  from  that 
day  his  agricultural  pursuits  were  neg- 
lected; his  conversation  again  became  wild, 
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clouded,  and  threatening;  his  countenance 
agitated  and  changeful ;  and  his  temper 
fitful,  and,  at  times,  almost  savage. 

It  now  wanted  almost  two  months  of 
the  time  when  a  remittance  might  be  ex- 
pected, yet  Elford  was  eagerly  reckoning 
on  the  time,  and  had  frequently  hinted 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  Maria  to 
borrow  from  her  friends,  the  Charltons, 
if  the  remittance  were,  by  any  accident, 
kept  back;  and  once  or  twice  he  bad 
spoken  of  a  debt  due  to  Le  Sage. 

With  the  rapidity  of  thought,  these 
things  passed  in  review  before  Maria's  half- 
awakened  mind,  and  a  dreadful  suspicion 
began  to  attach  itself  to  Le  Sage ;  but  the 
entrance  of  Cecile  put  such  thoughts  to 
flight  for  the  present. 

"  Here  you  are,"  cried  Cecfle,  "  at  the 
post  of  duty,  as  mamma  Lindsay  used  to 
say  :  but  how  happens  it,  Maria,  that  you, 
who,  last  week,  were  dancing,  the  gay- 
est of  the  gay,  were  here,  there,  every 
where  but  at  home,  ever  since  this  child 
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was  born,  should  thus  be  able,  all  at  once, 
to  detach  your  thoughts  from  every  tiling 
else,  and  devote  your  time  entirely  to  the 
baby  ?  I  protest  I  cannot  understand  it." 

"  No,  Cecile !  why  the  thing  is  easily 
understood ;  while  I  knew  my  child  was 
well  taken  care  of  and  in  good  health,  I 
sought  pleasure  where  she  was  to  be  found; 
but  poor  Sydney  became  ill,  and  if  plea- 
sure was  then  to  be  found  any  where,  it 
was  decidedly  by.  hip  couch ;  so  that  you 
see  the  same  pursuit  still  employs  me." 

.  "  That  is  mighty  pretty,  and  I  dare  say 
you  understand  it,  though  I  do  not;  but 
in  company,  you  know,  every  one  pays 
you  attention,  every  one  praises  you,  and 
your  performances;  how  can  you  then 
exist  without  applause?  I  cannot ;  applause 
is  the  idol  of  my  imagination,  and  I  value 
it,  perhaps  too  highly*  coming  even  from 
indifferent  persons." 

.  "  But,  my  dear  Cecile,  the  applause  I 
value  most,  that  for  which  I  would  resign 
all  other,  is  the  applause  of  my  own  con- 
science ! 
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science !  lama  giddy  creature,  and  too 
apt  to  omit  questioning  this  same  friend, 
conscience,  who,  like  myself,  has  the  habit 
of  plain  speaking ;  but  when  I  do  hear  it, 
I  am  never  neglectful  •  of  its  dictates,  or 
deaf  to  its  reproaches." 

"  Well,  you  are  a  very  good  creature,  I 
believe,"  sighed  Cecile,  "  and  I  dare  say 
this  little  creature  awakens  in  your  heart, 
feelings  which  I  do  not  understand;  I 
wisb,  with  sincerity,  I  did  experience 
them  :  I  never  envied  you  but  one  thing; 
it  is  not  your  fortune,  your  beauty,  your 
spirits,  your  wit,  or  your  fascinations, 
about  which  the  men  make  such  a  fuss; 
no,  nor  your  house  and  garden,  though  I 
hate  our  beggarly  lodging ;  no,  Maria,  all 
these  you  are  welcome  to,  only  give  me 
that  dear  little  boy." 

"  And  yet,  Cecile,  with  this  feeling,  you 
ask  me  how  I  can  for  one  week  remain 
employed  about  him,  without  longing  for 
a  heartless  world." 

"  Ah,  Maria,   we  do  not  always  speak 

our 
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out  true  feelings !  it  would  not  be  pru- 
dent or  safe ;  but  I  more  than  ever  long 
for  such  a  tie  to  earth;  I  should  then 
have  something  to  love,  a  being  who 
would  prefer  me  to  all  things,  and  to  all 
persons.'* 

u  You  have  that  already,  Cecile,  in 
your  husband." 

"  Have  I !"  and  Cecile  sighed  bitterly  ; 
"  why  then  does  he  neglect  me,  and  pass 
days  and  nights  with  Houlton,  Le  Sage, 
and  Mrs.  HmUon?  why  on  this  very 
threshold,  turn  from  me  to  accompany 
captain  Elford  in  search  of  a  woman  he 
knows  I  dislike— a  woman  who  never  fails 
to  insult  and  sneer  at  'little  pink  and. 
white  daisy?  as  she  has  the  assurance  to 
call  me,  and  Lindsay  the  weakness  to  ap- 
pear pleased  with  !w 

"  If  this  is  the  case,  I  scarcely  dare  ask 
you  to  dine  with  us  to-day,  for  the  Houl* 
tons,  and  some  others,  are  to  be  here,  and 
you  will  not  perhaps  like  to  meet  Mrs. 
Houlton  ?*  .  ,    . 

"Oh 
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*  Oh  yes !"  cried  Cecile,  eagerly ; "  I 
shall  dine  with  you,  though  I  daresay 
Horatio  would  rather  I  did  not ;  but  I 
will  not  allow  him  the  undisturbed  en- 
joyment of  his  boldfaced  favourite's  con- 
versation !  Elford  told  us  at  the  door  who 
were  to  be  your  party,  and  I  accepted  the 
invitation  without  hesitation,  though  I 
saw  Lindsay  cast  a  reproachful  look  over 
my  dress." 

"  Lindsay  is  always  anxious  you  should 
eclipse  every  other  female  in  dress,  as  you 
do  in  manner  and  delicacy,  Cecile  • 

"  You  are  very  kind,  Maria,  but  I  can- 
not be  flattered ;  Horatio  once  detested 
strong-spirited  women ;  they  could  not  be 
too  delicate  for  him ;  now  he  sickens  at 
*  complaining  women ;'  wives  should  be 
helpmates — active— full  of  energy— lively ; 
in  short,  all  and  every  thing  that  I  am 
not ;  have  I  then  not  cause  to  wish  for  an 
infant  ?" 

"  Shall  I  give  you  mine,  Cecile?  or 
shall  I  promise  you  my  next  ?" 

u  No, 
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*  No,  Maria,  though  I  should  love  your 
child   better  than  the  child  of  any  one 
else>  yet  if  would  not  be  my  own,  living 
for,  and  loving  me  alone ;  no,  I  am  con- 
demned to  be  unhappy,  and  only  hope  I 
shall  not  long  be  troublesome  to  arty  one/9 
Maria  saw  with  great  pain,   that  the 
gentle  helpless  Cecile  had  admitted  into 
her   bosom  a  viper,  who  would  prey  on 
her  very  vitals,  and  unless  speedily  crush- 
ed,  would  sting  its    delicate  victim  to 
death.   Jealousy  was  a  passion  from  which 
she  was  herself  wholly  free ;  but  then,  ar- 
gued she,  I  never  loved  like  Cecile,  and 
never  flattered  myself  with    being  the 
sole  object  of  my  husband's  affections. 
— -"  Hush,  hush  these  repinings,"  cried 
she,  cheerfully ;  "  some  thorns  will  min- 
gle with  the  roses  in  our  paths;  but  we 
will  avoid  them  when  possible,  or  step 
lightly  over  them ;  come  with  me,  and 
assist  in  preparing  to  meet  this  formidable 
woman ;  under  my  roof,  you  need  not  fear 
vol.  iv.  k  affront  { 
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affront ;  Jeannie  will  watch  the  babe  with 
tender  eare — so  aUons  nous." 

The  preparations  which  Maria  deemed 
it  necessary  to  make  for  even  a  small 
party,  and  the  activity  with  which  she 
busied  herself  in  doing  so,  the  knowledge 
she  appeared  to  have  of  the  correct  and 
proper,  and  the  prompt  decision  with 
which  her  orders  were  given  and  obeyed, 
surprised  Cecile,  accustomed  as  she  was 
to  see  and  admire  her  friend.  Throwing 
herself  on  a  sofa,  she  watched  with  unde- 
finable  feelings,  the  cheerful,  active  steps 
of  Maria,  until  a  flood  of  tears  blinded 
her  eyes,  and  shook  her  frame. — "  Good 
Heavens  I"  cried  Maria,  on  observing  her, 
*  what  ails  you,  Cecile  ?  do  not,  oh,  do 
not,  I  entreat  you,  yield  to  this  over- 
whelming sensibility !" 

"  I  am  very  weary,  Maria,  and  very 
miserable;  oh,  how  I  wish  I  could  ex- 
change situations  with  you !" 

"  Alas,  my  dear  Cecile,  you  know  not 
what  you  wish ;  you  would  find  more 

difficulties 
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difficulties  perhaps  than  you  ate  aware  of 
—you  would  find  in  Elford     ■■  * 

"  Ho,  no!"  eagerly  interrupted  the  sob* 
bing  Cecile,  "  I  do  not  include  him ;  there 
is  not  on  earth  a  man  for  whom  I  would 
exchange  Horatio;  I  used  to  think  jso, 
when,  amidst  the  delights  of  dear  Lon- 
don, I  saw  all  the  nobility  of  England : 
but  in  this  country,  where  there  are  no 
nobility,  nor  persons  of  fashion,  he  has 
time  to  discover  my  faults :  if  I  were 
like  you,  he  would  still  love  me,  still 
prize  me,  and  seek  my  society." 

"  Really,  Cecile,  you  astonish  me ;  with 
the  most  indulgent  of  mankind  for  a  hus-» 
band9  why  examine,  as  with  a  microscope, 
to  seek  out  causes  for  discontent  ?  depend, 
on  it,  Lindsay  prefers  you  to  me,  and 
every  other  woman," 

"  No,  indeed,  Maria,  he  does  not,  for  very 
often  he  holds  you  up  as  a  model  for  my 
imitation,  and  I  am  not  so  blind  but  I  can 
see  that  you  are  a  thousand  times  better 
qualified  for  an  American  life  than  I  am; 

k  2  here 
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here  have  'you,  in  one  short  hour,  made 
preparations  for  a  dinner-party,  which 
would  have  fretted  and  worried '  me  for  a 
week, .  and  that  too,  at  a  moment  when 
your  whole  heart  is  in  the  nursery  of  your 
sick  infant.  Oh !  I  would  give  worlds 
to  be  you  I" 

"  You  rather  mean,  my  dear,  you 
would  gladly  take  the  better  parts  of  my 
character,  and  engraft  them  on  the  better 
parts  of  your  own;  but  that  cannot  be 
doge ;  therefore  '  take  the  good  the  gods 
provide  you,9  and  be  content ;  always  bear- 
ing in  mind  an  adage  taken  from  a  very 
old,  and  by  both  you  and  me,  a  too-much 
neglected  book :~"  The  heart  knoxoeth 
its  own  bitterness,  and  a  stranger  med- 
dleth  not  therewith ;'  rest  assured,  Cecile, 
I  do  not  sleep  on  a  bed  of  roses.* 

"  It  is  that  very  assurance,  Maria, 
makes  me  envy  you,  tor  I  am  no  stranger 
to  the  pursuits  of  Elford;  yet  you  pre- 
serve cheerfulness,  self-command,  and  res- 
pect. Mrs.  Houlton  will  not  dare  to  in- 
sult 
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suit  you  to-day,  though  her  sneers  at  me 
will  be  unceasing.  Elford,  with  all  his 
faults,  will  turn  his  dark  piercing  eye 
proudly  on  bis  home  and  his  wife,  while 
Lindsay  will  lower  his  long  dark  eyelashes 
to  conceal  his  blushes,  and  shut  out  the 
view  of  his  little  insignificant  wife,  of 
whom  he  is  ashamed,  and  I  am  afraid 
tired,  while  she,  poor  fool,  doats  on  him." 

"  This  is  worse  than  weakness,  Cecile ; 
it  is  true  folly,  and  will  certainly  ruin 
your  peace,  by  poisoning  every  comfort, 
and  tinging  every  prospect  with  its  jatm- 
dicedhue.  Come,  come,  exert  yourself— 
(determine  to  be  happy,  and  the  thing  is 
done!  depend  on  it,  happiness  is  more 
often  produced  by  our  own  determination, 
than  by  any  combination  of  circumstances : 
you  must  consult  Mrs.  Charlton,  and  your 
Bible — they  will  both  advise  you  better 
than  I  can." 

"  I  don't  like  goody  Charlton,  and  I 
have  no  Bible,"  murmured  Cecile. 

k  9  CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


The  dimier-party  at  u  Content"  was  com- 
posed of  persons  but  little  known  to  their 
elegant  hostess,  and  with  whom  she  found 
it  in  no  small  degree  difficult  to  conduct 
herself  with  that  politeness  her  relative  si- 
tuation demanded,  and  yet  preserve  a  de- 
cided air  of  separation. — *  One  of  these  I 
never  will  be/9  thought  she,  as,  one  after 
another,  the  motley  tribe,  of  all  but  con- 
victs, arrived ;  transported  they  all  were, 
though  not  absolutely  by  their  country. 

Le  Sage,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Houlton,  with 
Lindsay,  were  among  the  first  who  arri- 
ved. Mrs.  Houlton  was  a  tall,  fine  woman, 
of  masculine,  daring  manners,  who  in  Ire- 
land, and  again  in  South  Carolina,  set  de- 
corum at  defiance,  and  trampled  modesty 

under 
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"under  her  feet,  as  a  thing  unworthy  of  her 
notice ;  a  republican  in  politics,  practice, 
principles,  and  taste,  she  railed  at  subor- 
dination, sheered  at  delicacy,  and  insulted 
nobility ;  while  with  a  mouth  of  beautiful 
shape  and  colour,  she  unblushingly  decla- 
red the  doctrines  of  deism,  if  not  of  athe- 
ism. To  such  a  woman,  the  marriage 
.vows  were  mere  subjects  of  ridicule,  and 
fidelity  a  subject  for  uncontrolled  laugh- 
ter. Already  had  poor  Lindsay  often 
shrunk  beneath  the  cutting  satire  of  her 
unprincipled  wit ;  and  as  Cecile  too  truly 
Mid,  lowered  his  long  lashes  to  shut  out 
the  sight  of  that  wife  he  had  for  years 
adored,  but  whom  the  proud  and  highly- 
talented  Anastatia  had  now  taught  him 
to  blush  for,  and,  alm6st  to  despise,  as  a 
worthless  toy.  Houlton,  a  dissipated 
Irish  gambler,  with  a  fine  person,  and  im- 
posing manners,  cared  but  little  how  his 
wife  disposed  of  herself,  so  she  did  not 
annoy  him ;  and  Le  Sage,  who  among  the 
worst  took  precedence,  was  always  at  her 
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command,  to  be  found  in  her  train,  and 
ready  to  perform .  such  services  as  she 
should  demand  at  his  hands. 

Such  was  the  first  arrival  of  visitors  on 
this  unfortunate  day.  Eiford  certainly 
did  cast  his  fine  eyes  proudly  round  bis 
neat  and  elegant  drawing-room,  and  rest 
them,  with  mingled  pride  and  fondness, 
on  his  wife,  as  he  introduced  Mrs.  Houl- 
ton;  but  as  Le  Sage  advanced  to  take 
Maria's  white  hand,  and  would,  with  the 
customary  freedom  of  his  country,  have 
raised  it  to  his  lips,  had  she  not,  with  dig- 
nified coldness,  withdrawn  it,  the  colour 
rose  to  his  forehead,  and  his  eyes  sunk  b* 
neath  those  of  Maria,  as,  with  a  look  of 
meaning,  she  inquired  if  she  were  to  ex- 
pect the  pleasure* of  any  more   of  bit 

friends  ? 

"  Not  any  one,"  replied  Eiford,  "  to 
whom  you  are  a  stranger — though  two  or 
three  may  perhaps  drop  in."  , 

"  Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Eiford,  that  they 
have   been    libelling  you !"   cried    MnJ 

HouL 
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Houlton  :  M  I  knew  it  was  a  libel,  and  of- 
fered to  lay  4ny  thing  on  it;  but  no,  some 
were  too  good,  and  others  too  generous, 
to  bet,  or  I  should  have  profited  by  their 
stubborn  gossip." 

"  And,  pray,  by  whom  and  how  have  I 
been  libelled  ?"  asked  Maria. 

"  Why  they  said  you  had  a  sick  child, 
and  that  all  the  world  had  not  been  able 
to  move  you  from  it  for  an  age ;  that  there 
e:  you  sat,  singing  lullabye ;  and  that  I,  like 
**  every  one  else,  should  fail  in  drawing  you 
^  from  your  interesting  position;  now  I  was 
^  sure  all  this  must  be  mere  fudge,  and  con- 
*'  vinced  you  knew  too  well  what  was  be- 
**  coming,  to  dim  your  fine  eyes  with  watch- 
*  *  fog  a  poor  little  feeble  infant." 
*:  "  I  am  sorry  you  pay  your  sex  so  bad  a 
ff [  compliment,"  replied  Maria ;  "  you  would, 
however,  have  lost  your  bet;  since,  to 
p  oblige  my  husband,  without  knowing  who 
^  were  to  be  my  dinner-party,  I  eheerfully 
promised  to  quit  the  couch  of  my  fest-re- 
W;  covering  babe." 
4:  -  k5  To 
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44  Tb  oblige  my  husband!  oh,yep<m. 
ers>  hear  that  from  a  beautiful  young  wo* 
man,  for  whom  all  the  men  are  mad? 

"  Yes,  madam,  I  again  repeat— to  Mge 
my  husband,  for  whom  I  most  cheerfully 
sacrifice  every  selfish  feeling,  considering 
the  duty  I  owe  him  superior  to  all  other 
duties." 

"  These  are  very  fine  English  notfom, 
I  dare  say,  but  I  have  so  long  been  out  of 
Europe,  and  am  in  principle  so  thorough 
a  republican,  that  you  will  excuse  me,  my 
dear  Mrs*  Elford,  if  I  sometimes  differ 
from  you,  and  at  others  do  not  understand 
your  chain  of  argument.5* 

"  I  am  by  no  means  dogmatic  or  over- 
bearing," returned  Maria,  smiling ;  "  and 
Mrs.  Houlton  has  an  undoubted  right  to 
her  own  opinions,  over  which  I  cannot 
claim  control,  and  shall  never  trouble  her, 
or  any  one  else,  with  much  argument" 

"  Oh,  say  not  so,  my  fair  Maria,  for 

I  must  teach  you  to  argue.     Nothirtg 

strengthens  the  female  minrf  like  argu- 
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ment— and  nothing  so  revolting  as  a  sick- 
ly, dieaway,  puling  woman— so  argue  you 
rnustr 

"  Thank  you,  madam  ;  but  I  claim  the 
same  right  of  opinion  myself  that  I  grant 
to  others :  now  I  clearly  understand  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong,  but 
cannot  argue  you  into  the  same  views,  and 
will  not  be  argued  out  of  them." 

m  That,"  resumed  the  republican  (repufc 

licanm,  I  suppose),  "  is  mere  prejudice—* 

50     unworthy  any  sensible  woman ;  you  posit 

***    tively  must  yield  that,  fair  Maria." 

times       4€  ^^  y0ur  arguments  usuaiiy  0f  this 

^  conclusive  nature,  pray?  or  do  you  favour 
me  more  particularly  with  specimens  of 
the  imperative  mood  ?    Perhaps  you  have 

in#:v  heard  that  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  yield- 
ing to  undue  authority,  and  wish  to  make 
an  experiment9* 

*  Not  I,  indeed,  Mre.  Elford;  but  the 
fact  is,  that  I  have  heard  so  much  of  you, 
that  I  had  a  great  desire  to  be  introduced 
to  one  of  the  very  few  women  in  the 

k6  world 
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world  who  have  either  sense  or  spirit; 
you,  I  perceive,  have  both,  and  know  how 
to  use  them ;  let  our  meeting  of  this 
morning  then  be  the  commencement  of  a 
lasting  friendship,  for  I  see  (some  allow- 
ance being  made  for  difference  of  country) 
we  are  sister  souls." 

"  Upon  my  honour,  I  doubt  that  great- 
ly," cried  Lindsay;  "  you  are  both  de- 
lightful women,  in  your  own  way  ;  but 
nothing  can  be  less  alike  than  Maria  and 
Anastatia." 

"  Nothing !  nobody !"  echoed  Elford. 

But  the  conversation  was  here  inter- 
rupted  by  the  entrance  of  another  group, 
with  whom  Maria  was  but  very  slightly 
acquainted. 

-  The  usual  ceremonies  over*  Maria  de- 
wed a  servant  to  inform  Mrs.  Lindsay 
that  all  the  company  were  arrived. 

"  Oh  dearr  cried  Mrs.  Houlton>  "  I 
had  quite  forgotten  the  little  pink  and 
white  daisy;  why,  Lindsay,  how  could 
you  exist  so  long  without  your  moppet  ?" 

"la 
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H  In  company  with  the  brilliant  Anasta- 
tia,  every  thing  else  is  forgotten,"  return* 
ed  Lindsay,  with  a  low  bow. 

"  Of  whom  are  you  talking  ?"  asked 
Maria;  "  or,  rather,  of  what?  for  I  sup^ 
pose  the  appellations,  daisy  and  moppet, 
must  apply  to  some  favourite  animal." 

"  So  it  does,"  laughed  Mrs.  Houlton, 
"  to  that  harmless  little  animal,  his  wife ; 
she  is  rather  too  clogging  and  expensive 
though,  for  a  mere  toy." 

"You  have  complimented  me  by  ascri- 
bing sense  and  spirit  to  me;  to  prove  that  I 
possess  penetration  into  character,  I  must 
claim  for  my  friend  Mrs.  Lindsay  the  re- 
spect due  to  an  affectionate,  virtuous 
wife,  and  an  innocent,  delicate  gentlewo* 
man,  of  high  birth  and  unimpeached  re- 
spectability," replied  Maria,  with  great 
good  nature,  but  with  unanswerable  fiwn- 
ness. 

"  W  ho,  forgetting  my  republican  spirit, 
uses  the  imperative  mood  now?"  asked 

the 
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the  lady,  with  an  attempt  to  hide  her 
mortification. 

"One,"  replied  Elford,  *  that  knows 
not  only  how  to  use  it  properly,  but  to 
maintain  it  with  sweetness." 

Mrs.  Houlton  raised  her  finely-arched 
eyebrows,  and  curled  her  beautiful  upper 
lip,  but  made  no  reply. 

At  that  moment  Cecile,  who,  by  the 
aid  of  rose  water  and  quiet,  had  lost  all 
traces  of  her  recent  weeping,  came  into 
the  room,  with  Blanche  Charlton,  who 
Maria  did  not  know  waft  in  the  house. 
Blanche  started  on  seeing  Mrs.  Houlton 
there,  and  gliding  up  to  Maria,  whis- 
pered—" How  sorry  mamma  will  be  to 
hear  you  are  acquainted  with  that  infidel 
woman  1  Why,  do  you  know  she  is  not 
admitted  into  alny  correct  family  now?" 

41  Hush !  hush !  my  dear ;  we  will  talk 
of  that  after  dinner." 

"  But  I  am  afraid  I  must  not  stay,  for 
I  know  mamma  would  not  allow  me  to 
Yisit  her,  or  meet  her." 

w  Leave 
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*  Leave  that  to  me,  sweet  Blanche; 
while  by  my  side,  you  are  to  safe  as  with 
your  own  dear  mother,"  returned  Maria, 
in  a  low  voice. 

The  kindness  with  which  Lindsay  met 
his  wife,  and  the  respectful  attention  he 
paid  her  during  dinner,  for  a  time  chased 
the  green-eyed  monster  from  her  bosom/ 
and  the  smiles  of  hope  and  pleasure  played 
cheerfully  around  her  mouth,  as  with  al- 
most infantine  simplicity  she  laughed  and 
talked  more  gaily  than  she  had  lately 
done;  for,  wishing  to  stand  well  with 
Maria,  and  awed  by  the  decided  tone  she 
bad  taken,  Mrs.  Houlton  restrained  her 
tendency  to  libertinism  and  sensual  at-t 
tempts  at  wit  and  satire  so  much,  that 
neither  CecHe  nor  Blanche  found  cause  of 
offence  in  her  conversation.  Cecile  indeed 
almost  thought  her  pleasant,  and  found, 
a  thousand  excuses  for  the  admiration 
Lindsay  had  formerly  expressed,  when 
she  saw  with  what  attention  her  every, 
word  was  received  by  the  circle,  and  the 

gross 
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gross  flattery  paid  to  hei*  beatify  and  ta- 
lents by  all  the  men.  There,  however, 
and  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  Mrs.  Houl- 
tbn  was  but  a  secondary  object  of *  atten- 
tion ;  in  the  capacity  of  hostess,  Maria 
was  new  to  all  present,  except  the  Lind- 
says ;  and  though  all  the  men  were  worn- 
out  debauchees,  or  gambling  rakes,  with- 
out principle  or  delicacy,  Maria,  by  her 
grace,  her  elegance,  her  playfulness,  and 
her  strict  propriety,  elicited  from  them 
that  respect  and  admiration  a  dignified 
and  virtuous  woman  is  always  sure  to 
command,  even  from  the  most  licentious. 
After  the  card- tables  were  set,  and  as 
the  evening  and  then  the  night  passed 
away,  Maria  was  strongly  reminded  of 
the  evenings  she  had  formerly  witnessed 
at  the  Clovers ;  it  was  no  longer  an  as- 
semblage of  well-bred  persons,  playing 
cards  as  an  amusement,  and  playing  them 
well,  from  the  laudable  desire  of  doing 
every  thing  in  the  best  manner — it  was 
an  eager,  half-infuriated  mob  of  gamblers, 

whose 
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whose  only  interest  was  in  the  mightiness 
of  the  stake.  One  short  year  had  given 
Maria  the  experience  of  a  life ;  she  saw,  in 
the  party  who  now  made  her  drawing- 
room  a  scene  of  vulgar  strife,  the  assassins 
of  her  peace,  her  wealth,;  her  domestic 
comfort,  her  child's  fortune,  and  her  hus- 
band's health ;  with  a  sort  of  desperate 
calmness  she  bent  her  steps  towards  the 
nursery ;  there  lay  her  infant,  quietly  sleep- 
ing  in  its  little  cot,  and  on  a  bed  by;  the 
side,  shaded  by  a  white  dimity  curtain, 
lay  the  blooming,  innocent  Blanche,  who 
had  been  prevented  returning  home  by  a 
violent  storm ;  the  peacefulness  of  an  an- 
gel hung  around  her,  while  a  smile  of  se- 
raph sweetness  played  round  her  full, 
parted  lips. 

Maria  contemplated  the  two  specimens 
of  youth  and  innocence  with  feelings  to 
which  she  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger ; 
for  the  first  time,  her  thoughts  turned 
painfully  toward  the  parents  she  had  de- 
ceived, disappointed,  and  deserted,  and  a 

pang 
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pang  of  remorse,  bitter  as  new,  shot 
through  her  full  aching  heart,  as  she  fan* 
cied  how  fondly  her  mother  had  once 
watched  over,  hoped,  and  prayed  for  her. 
— *  And  I  was  once,"  thought  she,  "  as 
peaceful,  as  innocent,  and  as  sinless  as 
you  are,  and  my  poor  mother  as  tenderly 
watched  over  me.  Alas !  a  mother's  hap- 
piness is  indeed  precarious !  I  knew  you 
not,  Mrs.  Elford;  but  your  son,  amidst 
all  his  errors,  ever  recurs  with  affectionate 
gratitude  to  your  cares  and  your  prayers ; 
ah,  little  did  you  dream,  how, 

' '  Down  the  loose  stream  of  false  enchanted  joj, 
To  swift  destruction  be  would  ran/ 

A  pitying  Heaven  has  recalled  your  and 
it  remains  for  me  to  witness  how, 


-On  the  rankled  soul, 


The  gaming  fury  falls ;  and  in  one  gulf 

Of  total  ruin,  honour,  virtue,  peace, 

Friends,  families,  and  fortune,  headlong  sink.*' 

From  these  salutary,  but  painful  re- 
flections,  Maria  was  aroused  by  the  musi- 
cal 
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eat  Scotch  voice  of  Jeannie,  whd,  laying 
down  her  Bible,  softly  exclaimed—"  Heigh, 
dear,  what  wad  become  o'  us  bat  for  the 
buke!" 

"  Is  it  the  Bible  yon  mean,  Jeannie?" 
asked  Maria. 

"  Indeed  is  it,  my  dere  leddy ;  one  wifl 
find  there  the  word  for  aw  situations,  and 
maistly  thfc  word  gies  comfort  to  the 
heart." 

"  You  read  the  Bible  a  great  deal,  I 
think,  Jeannie ;  I  wish  I  had  done  so  too." 

*  Heigh,  my  dere  leddy,  it  is  not  owr 
late  to  begin ;  yell  yet  hae  the  time  to  get 
yere  lamp  trimmed  afore  the  maister  com* 
eth,  maybe." 

"I  hope  I  shall,  my  good  girl;  but  I 
am  sadly  weary  of  the  life  I  lead/' 

"  Oh  then,  its  rael  glad  I  am  to  hear 
ye  say  that  much.  Now,  my  dere  leddy, 
hear  what  the  maister  says — '  Come  unto 
me,  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  test;"  and  again— 
'  My  yoke  is  easy,  tocl  my  burdeh  light*? 

Maria 
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Maria  at  that  moment  almost  envied  the 
happy,  humble  Jeannie,  through  whose 
clear  light  blue  eye  the  spirit  of  true  rdi- 
gion  shone  so  brightly;  but  she  Was  di- 
verted from  the  consideration  by  the  en- 
trance of  Cecile,  who,  "  with  drooping 
wing  and  faded  plume*"  looked  but  the 
ghost  of  that  Cecile,  who  trifled  so  gaily 
and  so  sweetly  a  few  hours  before,—"  Ob, 
Maria!"  cried  she,  "  what  infatuation  is 
it  that  binds  thenjt .  so  closely  to  the  card* 
tables,  or  what  is  it '  they  are  playibg  ?  I 
never  before  saw  any  thing  at  all  like  it.* 

"•That,  my  dear,  is,  because  you  aie 
no  card-player,"  replied  Maria,  with  ami* 
med  ease. 

"  True;  I  am  not,"  rejoined  Cecile;  M  but 
you,  Maris— you  who  have  astonished  aH 
Chfprlestqwn  by  your  knowledge  of  cards, 
and  your  love  for  them — even  you  are  ex- 
cluded, or  do  not  choose  to  enter  the  con- 
clave to-night." 

Every  word  Cecile  uttered  was  a  dag- 
g¥3  to  the  heart  of  her  friend.—"  I  have/ 

thought 
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thought  she,  "  by  my  folly;  encouraged 
this  horrid  propensity  in  my  husband : 
bad  I  been  more  cautious,  and  -  less  deter- 
mined to  shine,  he  might  never  have 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  this  set ;  but 
I  led  him  into  dissipation,  rather  than 
restrained  him/9 

.  M  Why,  what  are  you  thinking  of,  Ma- 
ria?" cried  Cecile;  "  one  would  think  you 
were  calculating  on  the  probable  loss  or 
gain  of  your  husband's  play  to-night ;  you 
look  more  dismal  than  I  do." 

"Do  I,  Cecile,  look  dismal?  I  was 
not  aware  of  that ;  but  recollect  how  con- 
fined and  fatigued  I  have, been  for  some 
days." 

"  Why,  I  know,"  said  Cecile,  «  if  it 
were  not  for  me,  you  would  leave  them  and 
try  to  get  a  little  rest  and  sleep ;  I  cannot 
bear  the  thought  of  being  left  alone ;  but 
I  will  go  back  and  tell  Horatio  you  are 
dying  of  fatigue,  and  then  he  will  take  me 
home."  • 

"  Unless  you.  can  take  them  all  away, 

do 
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domrt  risk  offending  your  husband,"  re- 
plied Maria;  "  for  I  shall  not  to-night  in- 
troduce the  English  custom  of  leaving 
my  company:  we  will,  if  you  please, 
return  together,  and  see  what  they  are 
doing." 

As  the  ladies  entered  the  room,  Maria 
observed  the  flushed,  agitated  expression 
of  her  husband's  countenance,  with  an  in- 
ward  prayer  that  such  a  scene  might  not 
occur  often  in  her  house. 

"  We  are  rather  too  hard  on  you,  El- 
ford*"'  said  Le  Sage,  as  M#ria  advanced ; 
"  the  luck  is  against  you  to-night :  what 
say  you  ?  shall  we  desert  dame  Fortune  in 
our  turn,  or  wo  the  fickle  jade  to  bestow 
bfit  favours,  more  generally  ?" 

Elford  raised  his  flushed  faee  to  his  wife. 
You  are  pale,  Maria ;  what  ails  you  ?" 
The  morning  is  far  advanced,  my 
dear,  and  I  am  fatigued,  as  is  Mrs.  Lind- 
say; I  would  not  be  inhospitable,  but  the 
sooner  you  can  dismiss  these  tables  the 
better,"  replied  Maria,. in  a  low  voice. 

*  One 
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«*  One  half  hour,"  said  Elford,  «  I  must 
take  for  revenge,  and  then " 

u  And  then  what  ?"  shouted  Mrs* 
Houlton,  in  a  voice  rendered  unnatural 
by  various  passions. 

"  Why  then,  madam,  we  will  sweep 
away  the  cards  and  dice,  have  some 
strong  coffee,  and— — n 

Begin  again,"  interrupted  she. 
Not  to-night,"  returned  Elford. 
What,  I  suppose  your  noble  spirit  is 
cowed  down  by  the  loss  of  a  few  dollars, 
and  the  angry  looks  of  your  wife !" 

Elford  turned  pale  with  rage;  before 
he  could  speak,  however,  L*e  Sage  desired, 
in  no  mild  tone,  that  Anastatia  would 
attend  to  the  business  of  her  own  table, 
and  not  interfere  with  his. 

u  Poor  devils !"  muttered  she ;  u  too 
good  to  be  bad,  and  too  bad  to  be  good ; 
but,  no  matter :  come,  Lindsay,  deal  your 
cards.  Heyday,  Horatio — what,  has  the 
ghdst  of  Banquo  appeared  to  you  too,  in 
the  shape  of  your  wife?    The  poor  little 

daisy, 
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daisy,  why  it  looks  dying :  do,  Cecile,  pat 
your  sickly-lookirtg  little  head  into  a 
nightcap,  and  go  to  bed.  Your  exem- 
plary friend  there,  who  wearies  so  much 
more  readily  in  her  own  house  than  in 
those  of  her  friends,  can,  I  dare  say,  ac- 
commodate you  with  a  bed,  or  a  cot,  or  a 
cradle,  or  some  such  thing." 

"  Why,  indeed,  madam,"  returned  Ma- 
ria, with  considerable  spirit,  "  to  laches 
accustomed  only  to  refined  and  elegant 
society,  the  unprecedented  reunion  at 
Content  jqst  now,   may  well  prove  6- 

tigfring." 

"  Oh,  God  bless  you  !"  laughed  Mrs. 
Houlton,  "  this  is  nothing  to  what  yon 
have  to  expect;  this  is  but  the  beginning 
of  good  days.  We  are  a  famous  set  alto- 
gether, and  shall  honour  you  often  with 
our  company,  if  you  behave  well/* 

"  I  can  never  see  my  friends  here  too  of- 
ten," returned  Maria,  "  particularly  as  aD 
my  friends  are  elegant  in  their  manners, and 
pure  in  their  morals." 

"Don* 
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*'  Don't  talk  nonsense,  Maria,  nor  at- 
tempt to  stuff  all  this  European  cant  down 
our  throats !  Manners  and  morals  indeed  i 
do  pray  recollect  your  husband,  and  be 
honest" 

"  Hush,  hush,  Anastatia !"  cried  Lind- 
say, "  you  forget  yourself;  you  are  vexed. 
Come,  attend  to  your  play,  ma  belle? 

Maria  now  perceived  that  the  fair  Ana- 
statia was  in  a  state  of  strong  excite- 
ment, with  flushed  cheeks,  trembling 
hands,  and  angry  eyes,  the  united  conse- 
quence of  frequent  draughts  of  wine,  and 
heavy  bets  on  a  deceitful  chance.  Dis- 
gusted with  the  woman,  fher  party,  and 
their  pursuits,  Maria  withdrew  to  order 
in  strong  coffee,  and  by  every  means  in 
her  power,  dissipate  the  gloomy  forebo- 
dings that  would  overpower  her ;  at  the 
same  time  making  civil  efforts  to  break 
up  the  party :  in  this,  however,  she  was 
not  immediately  successful ;  the  half  hour 
of  Elford  seemed  interminable,  until  poor 
Cecile,  by  a  violent  hysteric  burst  of  tears, 

vol.  iv.  l  unce- 
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unceremoniously  recalled  her  husband 
from  the  magic  circle  in  which  the  Cir- 
cean  An^statia  bound  him;  nor  could 
all  her  sneers,  persuasions,  or  wiles,  pre- 
vail on  him  to  resume  his  seat,  or  quit  his 
wife. — "  We  have  already,"  said  he,  **  tres- 
passed on  Mrs.  Elford  and  Cecile  almost 
beyond  forgiveness." 

It  is  an  unusual  hour,"  said  Maria; 

but  I  rather  object  to  the  selfishness  of 
your  amusement  than  any  thing  .  else : 
Mrs.  Lindsay  and  .  myself  were  both  ex- 
cluded" 

"  Ah!"  cried  Mrs.  Houlton,  "  I  know 
you  longed  to  make  one  of  us ;  you  shall 
be  a  pupil  of  min&  Come,  I  will  inspire 
you  with  a  little  of  my  free,  unbounded 
spirit ;  you  are  a  good  subject  to  work  on, 
I  know," 

"  I  fear  you  will  find  yourself,  madam 


n 


"  Nay,  dear,  beautiful  Maria,  do  not 
11  me  madam*-~ca\l  me  your  Anastatia 

—your 


-your  friend ;  and  trust  me,  republicans 

xnake  the  best  friends." 

"  That  time  must  determine*"  returned 
^Maria,  who  had  at  last  the  delight  of  see* 
ii}g ~  h^r  house  cleared  of  visitors,  with 
who&i  she  had  not  any  participation  in 
enjoyment 

*  You  are  angry  with  me,  Maria ;  but 
positively  it  is  no  good,"  said  Elford,  as 

Mvia  declared  her  intention  of  remaining 
in  the  nursery  that  night .  , 

*  No*  my  dear  Eifqrd,"  relied  she,  "  I 
am  not  at  all  angry  with  you,  though  I 
am  extremely  sorry  to  see  an  evening  in 
our  happy,  trans-Atlantic  home,  that  re- 
minds me  of  the  Clovers  in  its  worst  days/' 

"  Oh,  hang  the  Clovers— don't  talk  of 
them ;  but  FU  tell  you  what,  Maria,  you 
must  borrow  money ;  for  egad  I  have  not 
a  dollar  left ;  and  the  few  foolish  hundreds 
will  not  be  here  this  long  time." 

*  Why,  I  suppose  they  are  foolish  hun- 
dreds when  applied  to  gambling;  they 
are,  however,  sufficient  to  provide  us  with 

L  2  every 
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every  comfort.  I  shall  not  ask  you  for 
money  until  the  remittance  comes ;  in  the 
mean  time,  your  estate  will  employ  you, 
and  we  must  economize." 

"  We  are  but  lame  hands  at  that,  Ma- 
ria, you  and  I  both ;  and,  as  Le  Sage 
says,  economy  and  farming  are  but  triste 
platsirs." 

"  Believe  him  not,  my  dear  Elford :  we 
were  very  happy  with  these  employments 
when  first  we  came  here ;  so  are  the  Cbarl- 
tons — so  are  the  Clintons — and  so  will 
we  be," 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  X. 

r 
«  * 

The  evening  described  in  the  last  chap- 
ter was  but  the  first  of  many ;  the  gam- 
bling mania  had  now  taken  full  possession 
of  Elford ;  cards,  such  as  played  by  Maria 
and  the  gayest  of  her  large  circle,  were 
insipid ;  her  playfulness  and  vivacity  dis- 
pleased him— her  fondness  for  her  child 
he  termed  nonsense — and  the  firmness 
with  which  she  refused  to  visit  Mrs.  Houl- 
ton  and  her  friends,  or  to  receive  them 
otherwise  than  as  the  acquaintance  of  her 
husband,  he  called  affectation ;  often  re* 
minding  with  what  readiness  she  con- 
sented to  leave  her  parents,  her  home,  her 
family,  and  her  country,  for  and  with 
him. 

u  It  is  very  true,*  Maria  would  reply ; 
"and  having  done   so— having  become 

lS 
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your  wife,  and  the  mother  of  your  chil- 
dren, I  will  never  injure  your  fortune,  nor 
sully  your  honour." 

Her  usual  return  was  a  sneer,  on  the 
words  "  fortune/*  and  u  honour/*  or  a 
volley  of  abuse  and  oaths.  It  was  some 
-time  though  before  Elford  descended  to 
use  oaths  in  addressing  his  wife,  and  she 
had  then  learned  to  bear  them  with  Chris- 
tian submission.  When  first  the  mad  kt- 
Actuation  of  Elford  led  him  to  spend 
whole  days  and  nights  in  company  with 
Ije  Sage  and  the  Houltons,  Maria  sought 
to  drown  her  disappointment  and  vexa- 
tion in  the  gayest  scenes  and  company  of 
Charlestown,  and*  under  the  appearance  of 
exuberant  spirits  and  thoughtless  revelry, 
to  hide  the  workings*  of  her  wounded 
spirit;  but  it  htf&  beeta  said,  no  man  is 
a  hero  to  his  valet ;  nor  can  any  womto, 
however  great  her  self-command,  effectu- 
ally hide  the  swellings  of  a  disappointed 
Jieart,  6r  the  gnawirig  worm  that  preys 
upon  her  outraged  feelings,  from  her  own 

particular 
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particular  attendant  Maria  would  press 
laer  blooming  boy  to  her  heart,  bury  her 
face  in  its  little  bosom,  and  weep,  in  un- 
controlled agony*  tears,  the  more  bitter 
and  severe  from  having  been  long  pent  up. 
At  such  times,  Jeannie  Frazer,  to 
whom  the  Scriptures  were  dear  and  fami- 
liar, would,  without  apparently  noticing 
her  mistress,  repeat,  In  a  soft,  distinct 
voice,  such  passages  of  Holy  Writ  as  she 
thought  applicable  to  the  existing  circum- 
stances of  Maria,  and  her  selections  were 
usually  very  judicious ;  for  Jeannie  was  a 
shrewd,  observing  girl,  not  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  the  world ;  she  could  there- 
fere  form  a  tolerably  correct  judgment  of 
what  was  passing  in  the  bosom  of  her  dis- 
tracted mistress,  though  Maria  cautiously 
avoided  making  any  reference  to  Elford 
in  the  presence  of  a  servant ;  and  to  Jean- 
nie alone  were  these  moments  of  agony 
visible.  But  when,  after  the  birth  of  her 
second  «hild,  she  saw  that  the  absences  of 
her  husband  extended  to  weeks— that  he 

l  4  seldom 
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seldom  came  to  her  but  for  money,  which 
she  had  now  no  means  of  procuring  but 
by  the  sale  of  those  expensive  ornaments 
it  had  been  the  folly  of  her  kind  rela- 
tions in  England  to  load  her  with,  and 
which  her  good  sense  told  her  it  would 
be  prudent  to  reserve  for  some  future 
and  more  honest  occasion,  she  with  firm- 
ness, but  with  kindness,  refused  to  aid 
him  farther  in  the  work  of  self-destruc- 
tion. Elford  grew  outrageous,  but  Maria 
was  immoveable.-— u  If,"  said  she,  *  the 
mischief  extended  only  to  myself,  it  would 
no  longer  be  a  question ;  I  would  sell  all 
I  have  for  you— give  you  my  whole  in- 
come, and,  by  industry,  still  preserve  a 
cheerful  home,  however  small,  to  receive 
my  prodigal  whenever  he  should  choose  to 
return;  but,  Elford,  we  have  children, 
and  for  them  I  have  more  anxiety,  and 
more  prudence  than  I  ever  had  for  my- 
self." 

"  You  had  never  much  of  either,"  re- 
turned  Elford ;  «  but  you  have  tongue 

enough 
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enough,  and  stubbornness  enough,  for  all 
Vhe  women  in  the  United  States;  you 
must  however  comply  for  once,  and  pro- 
cure me  five  hundred  dollars  by  to-mor- 
.  irow  morning,  either  by  selling  or  by  bor- 
rowing, or  I  shall  find  means  to  stop  your 
tongue,  and  bend  your  stubborn  will." 

u  If  you  can  put  me  in  the  way  of  doing 
it  honourably  and  honestly,  Elford,  I  will 
.  do  it  with  pleasure." 

"  Sell  your  baubles — that  is  both  ho- 
nourable and  honest  enough  to  satisfy 
your  sickly  conscience.  But  it  is  all  non- 
,  sense,  Maria.  The  wife  of  a  ruined  game- 
ster has  no  right  to  preach  about  honour 
or  honesty.  Take  Anastatia  for  your 
model;  there  is  the  wife  for  a  man  of 
chance!  Houlton  has  not  an  income  of 
two  hundred  dollars,  yet  they  contrive  to 
live  in  good  style,  supported  chiefly  by 
Anastatia." 

"  Do  not  forget  your  own  contributions, 
dear  Elford,  nor  those  of  Lindsay,  who 
has  sacrificed  himself  and  his  affectionate, 

l  5  modest 
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artdest  wife,  to  an  abandoned  woman. 
Lord  Moretown,  I  hear,  has  sent  oat  an- 
other to  fitt  the  place  of  Lindsay,  with 
-sorrie  slight  provision  fo*  Recife ;  but  she 
will  not  fle&d  it ;  h&  race  is  nearly  ran, 
and  her  sortows  marly  over." 

"  A  monsOrbtte  good  riddance  for  Lind- 
say !  She  is  £  terrible  bore  to  him.  But 
my  time  is  precious;  I  oatmbt  stand  gos- 
siping with  women :  remembfer  the  money, 
Maid*,  for  by  G—d  1  will  .have  it !"  So 
saying,  Elferd  rushed  from  the  house  like 
one  ertfuriated,  ^nd  at  the  entrance  06  a 
gate  itito  the  larwri  that fiton ted.  the  house, 
almost  knocks  down) -  old  JMtosi  Charlton 
itt  his  haste  to  pasfcon^-*-".  I  beg  your  par- 
don," cried  he,  immediately  recovering 
himself;  w  but  I  realty  did  not  See  you. 
The  fact  is,  I  have  asked  a  favour  of  Ma- 
ria, who  is  as  stubborn  as  a  mule  in  re- 
fusing  me.*' 

The  thing  ye  hae  been  requesting 
then  will  be  ane  that  is  no  good  for  ye,  or 

•   •  •  yCi» 
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yere  bairns,  or  Maria  would  not  refuse 

you." 

»     "  Ask  her  yourself,"  said  Elford,  struck 

with  a  sudden  thought  that  something 

might  be  made  of  the  old  lady-*-"  ask  her 

yourself,  and  say  I  insist  on  her  telling  you 

all  I  required  of  her" 

Mrs.  Charlton  shook  her  head—"  Maria 
is  no  very  rife  to  talk  o*  the  faults  o*  her 
husband,  though  keen  enough  at  shewing 
his  merits' ;  but  111  endeavour  to  draw  it 
from  her." 

"  Ay,  do ;  I  know  you  will  convince 
her  I  am  right,"  cried  Elford,  in  depart* 
ing ;  and  the  good  lady  walked  up  the  now 
neglected  lawn,  with  a  heart  full  of  com- 
passion for  a  young  creature,  whose  vir- 
tues seemed  to  grow  in  proportion  to  the 
claims  made  oh  them,  but  who  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton scarcely  dared  to  hope  would,  with  all 
her  firmness,  be  able  to  shield  herself  and 
infants  from  distress  and  poverty.  She 
found  Maria  seated  at  a  table,  so  intent  on 
the  study  of  an  open  book,  as  not  to  ob- 

l  6  serve 
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serve  her  entrance.  Mrs.  Chariton  con- 
templated her  for  a  few  moments  in  si- 
lence ;  a  bright  hectic  flush  burnt  on  her 
cheeks,  but  their  bloom  and  exquisite 
roundness  was  gone;  the  fair,  smooth, 
open  forehead,  was  clouded  with  care  and 
sorrow ;  the  white  hand  and  arm  that  sup- 
ported her  head,  had  lost  its  fullness ;  and 
the  tears  dropped  fast  from  beneath  the 
long  lashes  that  fringed  her  tearful  eye.— 
"  Alas,  my  child,"  thought  that  kind 
friend,  "  God  alone  can  give  thee  strength 
equal  to  thy  day,  or  dry  these  streaming 
eyes  effectually  P 

.  The  heavy  sigh  that  followed  this  re- 
flection startled  Maria*  Hastily  raising 
her  head,  she  met  the  affectionate,  matron- 
ly eye  of  her  friend  resting  on  her*  With 
a  bursting  and  softened  heart  she  rose 
from  her  seat,  and  rushing  forward,  threw 
her  arms  round  the  neck  of  Mrs.  Charl- 
ton, and  wept  convulsively. 
;  The  kind  woman  pressed  her  tenderly 
to  her  bosom,  kissed  her  forehead  again 

and 
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«nd  again,  softly  muttering — "  Bless  you1, 
bless  you,  oh  my  child !  Comfort  and  di- 
Tect  her,  oh,  Father  of  Mercies !" 

It  has  been  before  observed,  that  Mrs. 
Charlton  possessed  what  no  one  else  ever 
had  done— the  esteem  and  affection  of  Ma- 
ria ;  and  though  since  her  arrival  in 
Charlestown  she  had  learnt  to  esteem 
others,  Mrs.  Charlton  still  held,  the  first 
place  in  her  regards,  and  an  influence  over 
her  greater  than  ever  any  one  had  done. 
Yet  loved  and  respected  as  this  dear  friend 
was,  even  towards  her,  Maria  had  been  in- 
variably silent  on  the  two  subjects  that 
most  distressed  her—the  profligacy  of  her 
husband,  and  the  insolent  freedoms  of  his 
abandoned  companion  Le  Sage,  who  seized 
every  possible  opportunity  of  blackening 
the  character  of  Elford,  and  pouring  into  her 
disgusted  ear  passionate  declarations  of  his 
own  devotion  to  her.  But  happily,  though 
the  early  education  of  Maria  was  extremely 
defective,  and  the  religious  instructions 
she  had  received  very  faulty,  tending  to 

give 
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give  a  distaste,  rather  than  a  love  of  reli- 
gion, yet  had  it  some  good  effects.  She 
fully  understood  herself  to  be  a  responsi- 
ble being,  possessed  of  an  immortal  soul : 
and  neither  the  specious  reasoning  of  the 
free-thinker  or  the  deist,  nor  the  ridicule 
of  the  infidel,  could  for  one  moment  shake 
her  belief  in  God,  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  or  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  pvb- 
nishments.  Thus  a  foundation  laid  rough- 
ly, and  without  judgment,  proved  an  in- 
valuable basis  on  which  a  temple  of  true 
faith  should  hereafter  be  raised. 

"  Oh,  forgive  this  Weakness*  my  dearest 
friend,"  cried  Maria,  raising  her  head  from 
Mrs.  Charlton's  bosom;  u  I  am  not  often 
so  overcome;  but  since  the  birth  of  little 
Bertha,  I  am  not  quite  so  strong  as  I  used 
to  be ;  and  the  warm  weather  quite  sub- 
dues me." 

"  Make  no  show  at  excuse,  my  sweet 
child/9. replied  the  old  lady;  "  I  ken  ye 
ha'  many  mpre  things  to  vex  ye  than  ye 
talk  about.  _  But  what  war  ye  reading  ?" 

"What 
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*  What  nay  invaluable  Jeannie  calls, 
most  emphatically,  *  the  buke ;  I  find  it 
a   treasure  of  information,  direction,  and 


fa  •  i  H  1  If 


"  And^re  hae  need  of  comfort,  my  dear 
Maria." 

"  Where,  my  dear  friend,  is  the  mortal 
being  who  has  not  ?  Does  not  your  own 
sweet  Alice,  and  your  noble  Margaret, 
often  want  it?  And  if  they  require  it, 
Jiow  much  more  mast  I,  who  have  wasted 
so  much  of  my  life  in  seeking  pleasure 
among  the  giddy  thoughtless  world  ?— a 
lover  of  pleasure  more  thfan:  of  God  !" 

*  Well,  my  dear  child,  we  hae  all  had 
oil*  days  o' folly ,  and  you  hae  had  yours ; 
but.  I  well  believe  they  are  past,  or  nigh 
to  be  so.  Why  would  ye  no  go  to  Alice 
last  night  ?" 

"  I  sat  the  whole,  evening  with  poor 
Cecile ;  she  has  need  of  comfort  from  with- 
out  and  within :  Alice  has  not" 
;.  "Then  ye  sought  the  house  o?  mourn- 
ing  rather  than  the  house  o' joy,  Maria?" 

"It 
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"  It  is  sometimes  more  profitable;  but, 
setting  that  aside,  is  it  not  my  duty  ?  have 
I  not,  in  some  degree,  been  the  cause  of 
poor  Cecile's  broken  heart  and  untimely 
end?" 

"  You,  my  sweet  kind  Maria !  you  the 
cause !— as  how  ?M 

"  Oh,  my  dear  friend,  had  Lindsay 
and  Elford  never  met,  would  he  not 
have  continued  the  fond  husband,  the 
tender  and  affectionate  nurse  of  his  weak 
and  delicate  Cecile  ?  Would  he  ever  have 
been  exposed  to  the  wiles  of  that  beauti- 
ful unprincipled  syren,  for  whom  he  has 
neglected,  insulted,  and  destroyed  his  wife, 
and  for  whom— oh  dreadful  thought  S— he 
has  blasted  his  own  hopes  in  time,  and  in 
eternity?  Am  I  not  then,  in  a  remote 
degree,  the  cause  of  her  suffering  ?" 

"No,  no,  not  you,  my  child ;  and  dinna 
ye  fash  yereself  with  ony  such  gloomy 
dreams — 'twas  all  fixed  on  high  afore  you 
were  born ;  Lindsay  is  just  sent  to  gie  us 
a  lesson ;  and  Cecile  is  no  fit  for  this  world ; 

and 
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and  her  Heavenly  Father  is  preparing  her 
in  the  furnace  o9  affliction  for  the  place 
he  has  prepared  for  her.  But  do  not  ye, 
my  dere,  fret  for  that  Will  she  no  be 
happier  and  better  in  her  Father's  kingdom 
than  in  a  husband's  arms,  gin  he  war  bet- 
ter than  Lindsay,  who  was  no  to  be  in- 
vited twice  to  risk  his  money,  and  ruin 
his  prospects  ?  he  came  keen  eneugh  wi' 
the  first  beckon." 

"  You  are  right,  I  believe,  my  more 
than  mother;  but  I  have  a  sort  of  dis- 
tempered vision  just  now,  that  makes  me 
see  things  in  a  distorted  view." 

"  And  what  distempers  yere  vision, 
Maria,  dere  ?" 

"  I  scarcely  know;  a  combination  of 
trifles,  that  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  feel- 
expecting  more  than  I  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect, and  looking  for  miracles  when  the 
age  for  them  is  past." 

"  I  would  no  charge  you  with  such 
foolish  doings,  my  child ;  but  are  ye  not 
ower  close  wi'  a  friend  who  loves  you  wi* 

the 
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the  tenderness  of  a  mother?  Speak  oat, 
Maria— twa  heads  are  often  better  than 
9&e.  Nay#  din  na  weep*  my  child,  bat 
make  a  clean  clear  bosom  at  ance" 

"  Oh,  I  cannot !"  cried  Maria,  weeping 
bitterly ;  "  with  my  eyes  as  open  as  blind 
imprudence ,  would  allow  them  to  be,  I 
rtfshed  on  my  own  ruin ;  I  have  then  no 
c&usp  of  complaint— if  the  cup  be  very 
bitter,  and  I  am  condemned  to  drain  it  to 
the  very  dregs,  it  is  my  duty  to  do  so  in 
unoompkuning  silence.  A  weeping,  nor 
a  reproachful  wife,  never  yet  reclaimed  a 
thoughtless  husband,  and  L  am  ashamed 
of  thus  yielding  to  my  feelings.  Believe 
me,  I  do  not  often  do  so ;  and.  never,  until* 
now,  bay  any  one  but  Jearinie  seen  me 
shed  $  tear," 

.  "  DQ.not  restrain  your  tears,  my  dear; 
they  will  cool  yere  brain,  and  ease  yere 
pure  he&rt.  I  met  captain  Elford  at  the 
gate,  and  he  bid  me  ask  what  was  it  ye 

■ 

eould  no  agree  upon  ?" 

"Did 
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"Did  Elford  tell  you  he  had  left  me 
iii  a  rage  ?" 

"  No*  jist  that,  but  he  had  asked  a  fa- 
vour of  ye  that  ye  would  no  grant,  and 
he  bid  me  ask  of  ye  what  that  favour  was, 
and  see  if  I  wadna  persuade  ye  to  yield." 
Well,"  cried  Maria,  drying  her  tears, 

and  you  shall  know ;  the  voice  of  friend- 
ship ever  sounds  sweetly— I  will  not,  like 
a  wayward  child,  slight  the  blessing  with- 
in my  power,  because  I  cannot  have  all  I 
wish :  you  shall  know,  not  only  that,  but 
other  griefs  and  mortifications." 

Maria  then  laid  the  whole  state  of  her 
property,  the  source  of  her  income,  her 
privations,  the  increasing  depravity  of  her 
husband's  conduct,  and  the  insulting  eon- 
duct  and  language  of  Le  Sage,  before  her 
commiserating  friend,  — "And  the  most 
humiliating  of  all  this,"  said  she— ^and  her 
cheek  burned,  and  her  eye  sparkled  with  in- 
dignation— "  is,  that  I  have  not  the  power 
of  freeing  myself  from  the  insults  of  that 
hateful  Frenchman,  who  would  darken 

counsel 
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counsel  by  a  multitude  of  words,  and  with 
specious  arguments,  fine  drawn  as  a  cob- 
web, persuade  me  that  infidelity  to  the 
marriage  vows  is  not  a  crime— that  hearts, 
not  ceremonies,  unite  us.  Oh,  I  am 
ashamed  when  I  reflect  on  the  nonsense 
I  have  heard  him  utter  1*' 

"  But  ye  did  no  willingly  lend  an  ear 
to  the  man,  dere ;  ye  no  believed  a  word 
he  said?" 

"Certainly  not;  for  though  I  know 
but  very  little  of  the  Bible,  am  dreadfully 
ignorant  on  religious  subjects,  and  but 
little  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  a  Chris- 
tian, '  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,'  is 
a  command  so  plain  and  simple,  that  even 
I  can  read  and  understand  it,  and  I  will 
never  break  it" 

"  He  is  well  kept  whom  God  keeps,0 
returned  Mrs.  Charlton.  "  I  have,  how- 
ever, no  fear  for  ye  on  the  score  of  yon 
Frenchman;  he  will  ruin  yere  husband's 
property,  but  no  yere  virtue.    The  five 

hundred 
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hundred  dollars  is  now  the  subject  for 
consideration;  how  are  ye  to  get  them?" 

"  I  cannot  get  them— the  thing  is  im- 
possible ;  and  Elford  knows  it  is." 

"You  have  no  settlement,  Maria — to 
whom,  then,  by  the  laws  of  England,  do 
your  jewels  belong  ?" 

"I  really  do  not  know— but  that  is 
putting  the  matter  on  another,  footing;  if 
they  absolutely  are  the  property  of  my 
husband,  he  shall  have  them  without  a 
sigh,  otherwise  I  would  gladly  keep  them 
to  supply  contingencies;  for  I  scarcely 
dare  hope  that  any  part  of  our  annual 
income  will  be  appropriated  to  myself  or 
children ;  all  will  be  insufficient  to.  satisfy 
this  monstrous  gambling  vortex." 

"  I  am  no  myself  quite  competent  to 
gie  ye  advice  on  such  a  kittle*  affair,  but 
if  ye  will  let  me  consult  Mr.  Clinton,  we 
shall  get  the  best,  as  well  as  the  kindest, 
counsel ;  ye  need  no  look  so  frightened, 
my  dear  Maria;  ye  will  ha9  but  little  to 
..  .  '  tell 
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tell  him ;  he  is  far  mair  acquainted  with 
yere  sorrows  than  .ye  think  oV 

u  In  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there 
is  wisdom/'  returned  Maria;  making  an 
effort  to  overcome  the  repugnance  she  felt 
to  an  exposure  of  her  griefs  and  vexations ; 
"  why  should  I  refuse  myself  the  sympathy 
of  a  Christian  friend,  and  the  advice  of 
experience?  You  will,  however,  return 
with  Mr.  Clinton,  my  dear  Mrs.  Charlton, 
for  the  unprincipled  man  is  a  suspicious 
man,  and  should  Le  Sage  observe  him 
comihg  here——951 
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Leave  all  that  to  tae>  my  child ;  yere 
character  will  ne'er  be  Bullied  by  Charles 
Clinton  being  seen  :  at  yere  house  and 
table ;  so  order  tea,  and  I'll  just  bring  him 
back  to  take  it  with  us" 

Mr.  Clinton  heard  the  detail  his  old 
friend  gave  him,  of  th£  soitow  and  diffi- 
culties of  Maria,  with  iriofe  regret  than 
surprise,  for  he  had  long  anxiously  watched 
both  Elford  and  his  wdfe,  as  Well  as  the 
Lindsays.    Elford  he  now  considered  a 

lost 
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fast  character;  a  miracle  only  could  save 
him  from  destruction,  and  of '  that  miracle 
there  was  no  hope.  Lindsay  too,  he  saw, 
was  engulphed  in  ruin ;  but  he  fancied 
there  was  that  in  Lindsay  which  might, 
cite  day,  awaken  him  to  a  sense  of  his 
state  and  redeem  his  character. 

Cecile  was  so  evidently  sinking  under 
pulmonary  consumption,  the  effects  of 
climate  and  fretting,  on  a  frame  naturally 
inactive  and  delicate,  that  to  prepare  her 
for  a  ftjtufe  state,  and  administer  to  her 
comforts  during  the  few  remaining  dkys 
of  her  brief  life,  was  all  that  cotald  be  dorie 
for  her ;  and  in  this  labour  of  love,  the 
person  where  she  lodged  (for  her  house 
had  never  been  built),  and  Mrs.  Herbert 
Charlton,  were  unremitting;  Maria,  there* 
fore,  alone  remained  ah  object  of  his  obser- 
vation, hopes,  and  fears. 

In  the  gay  and  giddy  round  she  had 
run,  with  an  ardour  unprecedented  in  the 
new  world,  he  marked,  with:  gratified 
feelings,  her  perfect  propriety  of  conduct; 

her 
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her  freedom  from  levity,  affectation,  art, 
or  vice ;  in  the  midst  of  her  gaieties,  there 
was  a  modesty  and  purity  of  thought,  that 
set  malevolence  at  defiance ;  he  had  also 
observed,  with  pleasure,  that  her  maternal 
duties  had  withdrawn  her,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, from  those  scenes  of  dissipation ;  and 
lately,  although  she  was  to  be  found  at 
home,  cheerful,  well  dressed,  and  elegant, 
he  knew  that  her  visits  were  confined  to 
a  very  few. 

With  the  vices  of  Elford  and  his  asso- 
ciates, Mr.  Clinton  was  well  acquainted ; 
already  had  he  more  than  once  protected 
the  two  Englishmen  from  the  civil  autho- 
rities ;  but  ruin  and  misery,  he  knew,  was 
in  the  rear,  and  could  not  be  very  far 
behind:  to  Maria,  however,  he  was  re- 
solved to  be  a  friend,  if  she  were  deserving, 
and  would  accept  his  friendship. 

Mr.  Clinton  found  Maria  in  the  drawing- 
room,  amusing  her  little  son  with  part  of 
the  glittering  toys,  the  disposal  of  which 
her  husband  had  so  peremptorily  com- 
manded: 
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t&anded :  anotfter  and  a  larger  casket  lay 
on  the  table  unopened* 

"  How  ridiculous/'  cried  Maria,  laugh- 
ing, after  the  first  exchange  of  civilities ; 
"  how  ridiculous  it  is  to  set  any  value  on 
these  trifles,  or  to  dispute  their  possession ! 
if  I  did  not  fear  to  be  considered  a  mere 
affected  copyist,  I  should  say,  with  some 
excellent  mother  I  have  read  of  in  former 
days,  •  These  are  my  jewels/  for  I  cer- 
tainly feel  Sydney  and  Bertha  a  thousand 
times  more  precious  than  all  the  jewels 
South  America  can  boast,  and  to  the  full 
as  much  so  as  the  good  Roman  lady 
could  do." 

"Well,  my  fair  friend, ,  there  is  no 
knowing  what  may  happen ;  you  may  yet 
become  a  Cornelia,  and  give  birth  to  men 
as  renowned  .as  the  Gracchi — who  shall 
dare  deny  it  ?"  replied  Mr.  Clinton,  jok- 
ingly. 

"  I  have  imbibed  a  new  taste,"   said 

Maria,  more  seriously ;  "  and  would  rather 

produce  good  men  than  great  men :  could 

vol.  iv,  m  I  choose 
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I  choose  from  all  the  wodd  a  model  for 
Sydney,  it  should  he  Gilbert  Vernon;  and 
for  Bertha,  I  would  choose  as  a  model 
Margaret  Clinton ;  as  far  as  I  have  strength* 
power,  or  judgment,  my  darlings  shall  be 
educated  to  emulate  the  virtues  of  these 
excellent  persons." 

Neither  of  her  friends  were  likely  to 
object  to  the  choice  Maria  had  made  of 
copies  on  Which  to  mould  her  children; 
and  from .  the  conversation  that  ensued, 
Clintpn  foraxed  the  fairest  hopes  of  her 
becoming  as  eminent  for  Christianity,  as 
she  now  was,  for  beauty  and  accomplish* 
ments. 

From  him,  Maria  learnt  that  the  laws 
of  England  gave  Effort  an  absolute  right 
over  every  thing  she  possessed,  unless 
otherwise  disposed  of  by  deeds .  of  settle- 
ment;  that  though  the  laws  of  Amenta 
would  not  enforce  this,  she  had,  by  them, 
no  right  to  withhold  it,  if  claimed  by 
Elford ;  .  it  would  therefore,  perhaps,  be 
prudent,  to  raise  from:  the  jewels  the  sum 
.      \  *  required, 
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required,  rathe*  than  drive  him  to  despev 
ration. 

Mari*  protested,  and  with  truth,  that 
no  selfish  motive,  or  love  of  ornament* 
had  eansed  her  to  reftiee  them,  hut  a  fear 
that  she  mfght  one  day  require  theitt  to 
support  her  children ;  she  however  had! 
no  longer  a  wish  to  retain  them*  but  would 
immediately  give  them  to  Elford, 

This,  Mr.  Clinton  soon  convinced  her,- 
would  be  extremely  wrong,  as  the  whole 
produce  would  inevitably  become  thef 
prey  of  Houlton  and  Le  Sage,  who  wert 
both  sinners  of  superior  talent  to- their 
dupes,  Lindsay  and  Elford,  or  rather,  than 
Elford,  for  Lindsay  was  the  prey  of  Mrs. 
Houlton,  whose  infidelities  were  now  as 
glaring  as  her  person. 

Mr.  Clinton  hinted,  delicately,  that 
Maria  might  better  secure  a  provision,  by 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  estate, 
than  the  preservation  of  her  ornaments: 
"  Beside,"  added  he,  *  it  would  occupy 
your  active  mind,  and  having  a  pursuit, 

M  2  you 
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you  would  have  less  time  to  dwell  on 
vexatious  subjects/' 

"  Well,"  returned  Maria,  cheerfully,  "I 
will  be  any  thing  you  direct,  if  I  can ;  to 
be  sure,  I  know  no  more  about  farming 
than  I  do  about  Arabic;  but  one  of  the 
best  men  in  the  world  used  to  lament, 
that  Rachel  Thorntpn  neglected  their 
farm,  while  her  husband  gambled;  if  it 
be  possible,  I  will  avoid  her  fate/9 

Mr.  Clinton  having  advanced  consider- 
ably more  than  the  required  sum  on  a 
part  of  the  jewels,  promised  to  assist 
Maria  in  her  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
departed. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


Reflection  convinced  Maria  that  the 
, advice  of  Mr.  Clinton  was  sound;  it  was 
now  .some  months  since  she  had  received 
any  thing  from  Eiford  in  support  of  her 
establishment:  a  remittance  was  nearly 
.  due,  but  from  that  she  had  very  little  to 
hope,  particularly  as  Eiford  remarked,  on 
receiving  the  five  hundred  dollars-—"  How 
the  deuce  to  get  on  till  the  remittance  ar- 
rives, I  do  not  know,  unless  I  get  a  bet- 
ter run  than  I  have  had  lately." 

"I  could  tell  you,"  said  Maria,  good- 
naturedly. 
.  "  As  how;  pray  ?" 

"Very  easily — only  give  the  compa- 
nions and  pursuits  that  torment  you  so 
much,  the  cut  direct,  live  at  home,  and 
cultivate  your  beautiful  grounds;  where 

M  3  would 
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would  be  a  richer  or  a  happier  family  than 
we  should  be  ?* 

"  No,  Maria,  I  hate  your  Darby-and- 
Joan  life,  arid  cantfot  live  without  the  ex- 
citement of  spirited  company,  the  bottle, 
and  the  dice ;  my  race  will  be  a  short  one 
and  a  merry  ona  Winn  I  no  gone,  you 
had  Abetter  marry  old  Clinton*— he  is  a  fine, 

r wftnn,  praying,  planting  old  wool,  and 

-  will  richly  reward  you  for  roy  dAoSMtrto? 

Elford  disappeared \  and  Maria  saw  no 

more  of  hkn,  except  at  a  distance  with 

Mrs.  Houlton,  for  the  next  week.    Not 

so  Le  Sage— he  was  her  43on  stent  morning 

-mid  «*4mng  visitor,  though  frequently  lie 
had  to  wait  hours  without  seeing  fcer;  -for 
Maria,  with  whom  to  determine  and  to 

•  act  were  the  same  things,  Was  now  fiilly 
engaged  with  the  business  of  her  ten, 
determined  to  draw  a  subsistence  from  it; 
though  she  heard,  with  almost  contempt, 
that  Etford  eagerly  seised  on  every  dril- 
ling the  produce  yielded,  and  on  the  wops 
themselves,  if  he  could  find  an  oppcrtm- 

nity 
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^ity<>f -disposing  of  them  hfcfcre  they  were 
ifpe. 

"  B*t  thing*  Will  g<*  better,  if  you  look 
qftcr  th*m  yourself/*  said  the  rough  Ame- 
*idan>  whom  Mr.  Chrrton  had,  on  their  first 
arrival,  recommended  as  a  man  of  judg- 
ment and  integrity-— and  such  Maria  found 
-him.  The  weeks  and  the  months  slipped 
fby*  and  fbund  her  fully  employed;  her 
children  grew  and  prospered — her  farm 
was  neatness  and  order  itsel£+-her  house 
clean,  cheerful,  and  elegant;  her  dissi- 
pated husband  was  ever  received  with  a 
Stfkite  of  cordial  welcome,  and  with  efforts 
at  detaining  and  pleasing  him,  which  fre- 
.cgueittly  touched  bis  heart,  and  sometimes 
6Ued  eiroi  ft  gamester's  eyss  with  tears. 

It  was  at  such  a  moment*  a  few  weeks 
*fl*r  the  birth  of  her  third  child,  that  Mr. 
William  Clinton  was  announced.  Elford 
'raebived  him  with  ail  the  politeness  his 
virions  $ourctea  bad  left  hicn,  but  soon 
sunk  into  silence  and  abstraction.  The 
hal£yfeady  retaittance  of  Maria  had  this 

m4  time 
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time  been  sent  to  William  Clinton,  agree- 
ably to  her  request :  it  was  only  as  the 
money  was  useful  to  Elford  that  Maria 
now  regarded  it,  for  she  had  learnt  to 
supply  the  wants  of  her  family  from  her 
estate ;  she  therefore  received  the  order 
for  four  hundred  pounds  with  almost  in- 
difference: and  having  written  her  re- 
ceipt, and  got  it  witnessed  by  Jeannieand 
another  domestic,  talked  about  any  thing; 
and  every  thing,  but  money. 

No  sooner  was  Clinton  gone,  than  Maria 
asked  Elford  if  he  stood  in  need  of  any 
part  of  the  remittance. — "  The  whole/* 
replied  he,  "  will  scarcely  pay  my  last 
night's  losses;  but  no  matter — I  shall  per- 
haps win  double  to-night ;  so  hand  it  over, 
there's  a  good  creature." 

u  We  have  three  children,  Elford — bow 
am  I  to  -maintain  them  ?" 

"  In  the  same  manner  you  maintained 

•the  two.     I  am  sorry  to  rob  you  so;  but, 

nevermind — I  will  pay  you  again  in  a 

few  days.    Upon  my  word,  you  look  so 

comfortable 
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comfortable  here,   I  am  sorry  to  leave 
yofc." 

Maria  handed  him,  the  order,  saying— 
44  Why  then  do  you  ? — I  have  a  few 
friends  coming,  and  can  promise  you  a 
pleasant  evening." 

Curiosity,  or  some  better  motive,  deter- 
mined him  to  stay ;  and  Maria,  with  de- 
light, once  more  saw  her  husband  in  re- 
spectable society :  but  her  joy- was  short- 
lived — Le  Sage  and  Houlton  intruded 
themselves  into  her  circle,  and  peace,  plea- 
sure, and  respectability,  fled ;  by  degrees 
all  who  had  been  invited  disappeared,  and 
a  scene  of  riot,  confusion,  debauch,  and 
obscenity  ensued,  from  which  Maria  with- 
drew, to  weep,  pray,  and  struggle  for  com- 
posure, in  secret.  At  such  moments  it 
appeared  to  her  that  she  could  with  plea- 
sure have  seen  her  children  laid  in  the 
quiet  grave  of  the  hapless  Cecile.— a  Then*" 
groaned  she, "  the  struggle  would  be  over* 
and  I  could  yield  unrepiningly  to  the  ri-> 
gours  of  .my  fate." 

m  5  These 


'  These  scenes  now  oeoovfed  to  {foqtieM*. 
and  Mrs.  Houlton  was  become  so  daring 
in  her  licentiousness,  that  Maria,  with  that 
firmness  which  marked  her  character, 
caused  one  part  <>f  the  long,  low  building 
to  be  parted  off  for  the  separate  nee  of 
Elford  and  his  friends;  nor  eotoid  fbfoe  or 
entfeaty  ever  after  bring  her  to  admit  the 
crew  within  her  own  part  of  die  houses 
or  to  visit  the  part  belonging  to  her  hus- 
band when  they  were  there. 

Lindsay,  tnaddened  by  the  death  of  his 
wife,  who,  Mrs.  Houlton  persuaded  him, 
was  only  idle  and  flne^  awoke,  when  too 
late,  to  all  the  horrors  of  his  situation* 
Overwhelmed  with  the  weight  of  his  af- 
flictions, he  sunk  into  a  stateof  despair  and 
torpor,  from  which  the  good  and  benevo* 
tent  Clinton  found  it  difficult  to  arouse 
him :  he  at  last,  however,  succeeded  in 
awakening  him  to  a  sense  of  his  awful  to- 
spotuibility,  and  .painting  hfcn  to  the 
obly  cu*e  ftr  a  sijwtek  <*&*%  put  a  fiiUe 
in  his  hand,  and  with  a  fctt(#  of  sftfcftg 
*  ^     -    recommendation, 
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fe(WHttt6ffdatio^,  sent  him  to  a  brother 
Of  his  own  at  Philadelphia,  under  whose 
fettering  cafe  Lindsay  recovered  bis  health, 
character,  and  fortune,  but  never  regained 
his  spirits,  nor  obtained  his  own  forgive* 
fiess* 

'  Meanwhile  things   daily  grew  worse 
with  poor  Maria;   all  her  efforts  could 
aeaitjely  enable  her  to  reserve  sufficient 
fifom  the  rapacity  of  ber  husband  to  sup- 
port her  children  and  servants.  She  with- 
drew entirely  from  society,  but  still  sought 
the  friendship  of  the  Clintons  and  the 
Gharltons,  in  whom  she  found  father,  mo- 
ther, brothers,  and  sisters :  with  these  and 
her  Bible,  Maria  was  still  happy ;  for  she 
had  now  learnt  to  look  to  the  strong  for 
iteengtb,  and  to  draw  water  from  the 
everlasting  wells  of  salvation,  wherewith 
to  xxkA  the  fever  of  anxiety,  that  would 
otherwise  have  devoured  her  peace  and 
stoebgth. 

Elford  had  lost  all  claim  to  thq  charae* 
tar  or  flame  <af  a  gen&tanan*  and  wa&uai* 

M  6  versally 
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versally  shunned  and  despised.  Maddened 
by  losses,  insult,  and  contempt,  he  would 
invade  the  peaceful  home  of  Maria,  insult, 
deride,  abuse,  and  not  unfrequently  strike 
her.  Neither  Mrs.  Charlton  nor  Mr.  Clin  ton 
escaped;  the  first  he  frequently  insulted 
in  the  grossest  terms,  and  the  latter,  with 
the  cowardly  spirit  natural  to  vice,  be 
would  often  deride,  and  affect  to  believe 
that  his  kindness  to  Maria  and  the  chil- 
dren proceeded  from  impure  motives. 

Sustained  by  the  spirit  of  her  holy  re- 
ligion, Maria  neither  complained  nor  sunk 
under  the  heavy  weight  of  her  accumu- 
lated woes.  She  never  forgot  that  Elford, 
with  all  his  faults,  was  her  husband,  and 
the  father  of  her  children,  and  therefore 
entitled  to  her  forbearance,  her  pity,  and 
her  prayers — still  was  her  home  cheerful, 
and  her  children  orderly,  healthy,  and 
beautiful;  with  what  anxious  care  did 
she  watch  each  opening  blossom  of  their 
young  minds,  and  with  what  care  and 
tenderness  prune-  and  lop  the  exuberance 

of 
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of  their  passions,  and  nurse  into  perfection 
every  bud  of  promise !  while  they,  in  re^ 
turn,  bestowed  all  the  affection  of  their 
young  hearts  on  their  adored  mother. 

Maria  had  now  been  seven  years  in 
Charlestown,  struggling  against  a  weight 
of  woe,  that  very  few  could  have  sustain- 
ed, and  none  who  were  not  supported  by 
the  hand  of  Divine  Power.  It  was  not 
her  only  cause  of  complaint,  that  her  hus- 
band did  not  assist  her  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  farm,  but  he  did  all  in  his  power  to 
injure  and  impoverish  it,  by  cutting  down 
and  selling  the  crops,  staking  his  very  cat- 
tle at  the  gaming-table,  and  constantly 
incurring  debts  which  Maria  found  her- 
self obliged  to  pay ;  and  it  was  to  the 
vigorous  friendship  of  Mr.  Clinton  alone, 
that  she  owed  the  possession  of  the  estate; 
for  that  too  had  been  lost  on  the  throw  of 
a  die ;  but  that  good  man  obliged  the  ne- 
farious winner  to  yield  his  claim.  Other 
claims  were  now  laid  to  the  property, 
whioh  not  evfen  Clinton  could  dispute, 

though 
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though  lie  knew  them  to  be  tiqja& 
Two  bonds,  given  to  men  of  notoriously 
bad  character,  both  of  them  for  large  sum! 
of  money,  secured  on  "  Content,"  were  at 
one  time  put  into  execution- 

This  Was  the  crisis  of  Maria's  fate ;  for 
several  years  she  had  not  seen  one  shilling 
of  faer  own  fortune.    She  had  risen  up 
eady,  laid  down  late,  and  eaten  the  bread 
of  eal^fiilness ;  had  paid  every  man  Ins 
t>wn,  and  preserved   an  appearance  hx 
above  mediocrity.    Hitherto  she  hadoever 
Uttered  one  reproach,  or  tidied  to  give  her 
husb&nd  a  cheerful  kindly  welcome*  when 
bfe  Was  sufficiently  sensible  to  receive  it ; 
or  have  him  taken  to  his  bed,  and  watoh- 
ed  over  bkn  with  kind  solicitude,  when 
so  mudh  inebriated  as  to  be  insensible  of 
her  attentions  \  she  bad  supplied  las  ex* 
travaganees,  and  ministered  to  Ins  nece* 
sfties.**-"  But  here,**  said  she  to  Mr.  Gfiix 
toil,  "it  ends;  this  last  stroke,  this  blow 
that  rotos  me  and  my  darlings  of  our 
home,  of  even  a  bed  to  lay  an—for  the 

amount 
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amount  ht  these  bonds  will  take  wry 
thing— this  act  of  unheard-of  villainy* 
severs  us  for  ever  !  it  is  neither  in  accord* 
anoe  with  the  laws  of  Gcd  or  tnan*  that  a 
wife  should  yteld  to  absolute  poverty,  in 
order  to  feed  the  vices  of  her  husband* 
and  his  dissolute  companions.* 

^  It  is  not>  itay  dear  Mari*;  Itnd  wliile 
I  httVfc  admired  the  heroism  of  your  vim 
tues,  the  magnitude  of  your  exertions,  the 
strength  of  your  faith,  mid  the  industry 
with  which  you  have  performed  miracles, 
I  have  often  thought  the  produce  of  your 
exertions  were,  in  many  instances,  badly 
bestowed;  our  best  actions,  when  they 
verge  on  extremes,  are  faulty," 

"  I  know,  dear  sir,  that  you,  as  well  as 
my  other  valuable  friends,  have  thought 
a  reparation  from  my  unhappy  husband 
was  my  duty;  but  I  have  hoped, have 
prayed  for  hit  conversion  incessantly ;  oh, 
could  I  see  him  a  humble  penitent,  how 
fiddly  would  all  my  sorrows  be  repaid.*" 

*  Heigh,  dead"  cried  Mrs.  Chariton* 
j  "ye 
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"  ye  will  no  see  that,  I  fear;  he  is  a  son  of 
perdition,  given  over  to  work  the  ways  of 
the  wicked  one." 

Maria  shuddered,  and  fixing  her  fine 
eyes  on  the  old  lady,  uttered  in  solemn 
tones — "  Who  art  thou  that  condemneth 
thy  brother?  who  made  thee  to  differ? 
or  what  hast  thou,  that  thou  wert  not 
given?  Can  any  thing  be  too  difficult 
for  God  r 

"  No  just  that ;  but  there  are  children 
of  wrath,  ahd  that  captain  Elford  is  one,  I 
have  no  doubt." 

It  was  a  subject  on  which  Maria  and 
her  venerable  friend  could  never  agree : 
the  tenets  of  Maria's  faith  were  drawn 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  unshackled  by 
party  feeling,  or  sectarian  prejudice ;  and 
in  no  part  of  that  sacred  volume  could 
she  discover  the  strong  Calvinistic  doc- 
trines of  her  highly-valued  friend..  Like 
all  who  subscribe  to  those,  doctrines,  Mrs, 
Charlton  was  bigoted,  and  .occasionally 
severe;  happily  the  native  urbanity  of  her 

disposition 
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disposition  counteracted  the  severity  of 
her  creed ;  but  for  Elford  she  had  neither 
pity  nor  hope;  she  considered  him  de- 
voted to  destruction,  and  only  wondered 
the  Almighty  did  not  cut  him  off  in  the 
midst  of  his  sins,  by  some  stroke  as  awful 
as  it  was  sure ;  the  forbearance  and  self- 
denial  Maria  exerted  » on  his  behalf,  she 
thought  carried  to  an  extreme,  partaking 
of  weakness  and  fear, — "  It  is  just  this," 
continued  she,  "  I  always  said  he  would 
do;  it  was  easy  to  see  he  would  never 
leave  a  roof  over  your  head,  or  bread  to 
feed  yere  bairns;  yet  ye  would  gie  him 
your  fortune,  and  work  for  him :  ah,  my 
puir  child,  ye  were  too  good  for  him  in 
the  best  o'  his  days,  and  the  worst  o' 
yours." 

A  flood  of  tears  followed  this  half-angry 
apostrophe,  as  Maria,  kissing  her  forehead 
replied — u  Calm  your  feelings,  my  first 
and  best  friend ;  recollect,  not  a  hair  of  my 
head  is  unnumbered,  that  not  a  sparrow 
fells  to  the  ground  without  his  know- 
ledge. 
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ledge,  and  wto  aire  of  more  worth  4tao 
ttritny  sparrows.  I  atn  neither  friendktfs 
-nor  portionless;  my  children  shall  have 
.sufficient,  doubt  it  not.* 

"  And  what,  my  dear  and  excellent 
Maria,  are  yofcr  plans  ?' '  asked  Mr.  Clinton. 

u  They  are  very  simple,  my  dear  sir : 
<ali  hfirfc-*."  and  tears  Med  her  fine  eyes, 
"  uimst  go-~fiotegive  the  sigh,  but  this 
^t£  is  very  dear  to  ine,  as  the  birthplace 
of  my  darlings,  the  *ctne  of  mj  conver- 
sion, from  folly  to  Christianity,  add  the 
home  of  all  I  ever  knew  of  real  bappi- 
ness-^but  it  mast  go.  I  am  aware  that 
captain  :Elford's  chief  inducement  iti  mar- 
rying me,  Was  a  fortune  of  which  he  ins 
jbefen  disappointed.  Happily  for  us  both, 
it  is  nevertheless  my  duty  to  compensate 
for  thtt  disfcpipQintmtfnt  afc  knucb  fas  pos- 
able;  hat  a  duty  superior  to  that  even, 
is  the  providing '  all  things  honest  in  the 
«ght  of  men;'  to  do  this,  I  shall  hetaee- 
ibrward  Withhold  one  hundred  pounds 
from  every  half-yearly  payment ;  and  to 

make 


*tt&e  $ec\*rity  mo*e  *vre%  shall  request  *  to 
hftye  separate  Orders  the  one  for  three 
hutadred*  the -other  for  one  hundred;  and 
on  this  we  will  live." 

"  And  do  y^u  flatter  yotfrseU»  my  noble- 
minded  young  friend,  that  he  will  ip?rmit 
yc*  to  wkaki  this  ram  -undisturbed  ?*' 

"  Not  at  all — I  know  he  will  be  dread- 
ifiiUy  enraged;  *he  tatom  &\  us  I  have 
mefeer  been  able  to  convince  htm  that  all 
wy  Orrtamtents  have  been  disposed  ;of  for 
bis  service :  this  however  is  part  of  the 
penalty  due  to  my  former  errons,  and  I 
shall  pifcy  for  grace  to  bear  at." 

a  Alas*  dear  Maria,  two  hundred  per 
annum  for  yourself  yow  thifee  obildreo, 
yoor  hubband,  and  tewt  to  pay,  wiH  be 
very  little.'9  ....... 

"Husband!"  cried  Mrs.  Chariton; 
"  Barely  y oa  vrill  have  none  of  foim^ytru 
wiH  »o  more  admit  Mm  near  you !" 

*Reoollect,  my  good  friend,  tbat  if  I 
bad  the  wiU,  I  hare  not  diet  power  to  rt- 
fuse  him  admission ;  and  well  I  know  he 

will 
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will  tiot  agree  to  a  separation ;  but  long 
as  I  live,  my  doors  shall  be  open  to  the 
returning  prodigal;  his  associates  shall 
never  come  under  my  roof,  nor  shall  aiiy 
circumstance  induce  me  to  infringe  on 
my  allotted  income." 

"  Then  you  may  again  be  brought  into 
this  trouble," 

u  Not  very  readily,  for  I  shall  never 
again  possess  such  a  place :  ah,  how  dear 
to  me  is  every  plant  and  shrub  here! 
with  what  delight  have  I  laboured  here! 
but  regret  is  useless — I  must  act,  not  re- 
flect ;  my  greatest  grief  will  be  parting  from 
my  excellent*  faithful  servants;  Jeannie 
must  now  be  my  only  domestic-" 

Mr.  Clinton  having  commended  her  to 
the  care  of  Providence,  and  promised  to 
see  her  again  on  the  morrow,  went  in  search 
of  the  two  persons  who  held  the  bonds; 
and  having  ascertained  that  their  claims, 
however  unjust,  were  supported  by  law, 
he  sounded  them  on  the  possession  of  the 
estate,  and  soon  discovered  that  they  had 

neither 
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neither  of  them  any  desire  for  the  place; 
on  the  contrary,  would  prefer  the. money, 
if  it  could  be  obtained.  Mr.  Clinton  then 
sought  Elford  in  his  usual  haunts,' and 
after  sotoe  difficulty,  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing him  to  his  own  house. 

Elford  at  first  carried  himself  very  high 
—swore  he  was  master  of  his  own  house 
and  family — that  no  canting  old  hypocrite 
should  interfere  in  his  concerns — he  had 
too  long  allowed  his  wife  to  give  ear  to 
such  nonsense,  making  her  careless  of  her- 
self and  her  family ;  but  he  would  put  an 
end  to  it;  henceforth  she  should  conduct 
herself  as  he  chose,  and  be  submissive  to 
his  will  alone. 

Mr.  Clinton  allowed  him  to  rave  un- 
disturbed, until  his  fury  was  in  some  de- 
gree spent. — "  Are  you,  William  EMbrd," 
said  he  then,  "  aware  that  your  liberty, 
nay,  your  very  life,  is  in  my  hands  ?" 

With  the  terror  natural  to  one  who 
had  trampled  on  all  laws,  human  and  di- 
vine, Elford  turned  deadly  pale,  scarcely 

gasping 
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gaeping****"  How  my  liberty  ?>— tnjr  life-* 
bow-~which  way?" 

Clinton  secretly  repriced  that  he  tad 
touched  the  right  string,  and  proceeded 
to  remind  him  of  many  acts,  which,  by 
the  laws  of  South  Carolina,  placed  his 
liberty  in  danger,  and  mope  than  one 
which  struck  at  his  life.—"  Now,"  «m- 
tinoed;  the  venerabte  man,  u  fully  ac- 
quainted as  I  am  with  the  manner  in 
which  you  quitted  England,  and  year 
reasons  for'  doing  so,  were  I  to  state  these 
actions  of  yours  in  the  proper  place*  the 
respeet  paid  to  my  word  is  such*  that  ne 
other  evidence  would  be  necessary  to 
criminate,  and  probably  condemn  you,  to 
pay  the  forfeit  of  your  crime*  by  an  ig- 
nominious death  P 

Elford  was  completely^  humbled,  and 
readily  promised  ta  purchase  his  freedom 
by  any  sacrifice  Mr.  Clinton  should  re- 
quire; and  before  they  parted,  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  eld  gentleman 
for  the  sale. of  Content  estate,  with  the 
.    J  slaves, 
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slaves,  stock,  and.  furniture  on  it  He 
further  consented,  on  the  promise  of  re* 
ceiving  three  hundred  pounds  every  six 
months,  to  withdraw  himself  from  Charles* 
town,  leaving  his  wife  in  peaceable  pos* 
session  of  her  children,  and  the  remaining 
part  of  her  income. 

Having  brought  him  to  this  conclusion, 
and  appointed  an  hour  the  following  mora* 
ing  fee  the  completion  of  the  business,  at 
the  house  of  an  attorney  in.  the  town,  Mr. 
Clinton  retired  to  rest,  with  the  peao^bl 
assurance  of  having  taken  an  effectual 
step  for  the  preservation  of  Maria's  fa- 
vourite home  and  future  welfare;  and 
Elfcrd  sought  bis  companion  Le  Sage*  to 
communicate  to  him  all  that  had  tram* 
pired. 

Le  Sage,  inwardly  rejoiced  at  the  pro* 
speck  of  the  removal  of  his  victim*  deter* 
mined,  if  possible,  to  take  advantage  of 
the  husbandfe  absence,  to  make  the  wife 
his  victim  also ;  but  here  Le  Sage  was 
doomed  to  *  fate  he  little  expected. 

Having 
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Having  finished  all  the  necessary  busi- 
ness, made  Content  and  all  on  it  his  own, 
paid  off  the  bonds,  and  received  Elford's 
sacred  promise  to  leave  Charlestown  within 
twenty-four  hours,  the  benevolent  Clinton 
bent  his  way  towards  that  home  Maria 
was  preparing  to  leave,  with  all  the  reso- 
lution and  calmness  that  religion  could 
impart  to  a  strong  mind  and  decided  cha- 
racter. In  few  words,  Mr.  Clinton  in- 
formed her  what  he  had  done,  and  the 
hopes  he  drew  from  it ;  and  then  offered 
her  the  choice  of  renting  every  thing  as  it 
stood,  with  free  liberty  to  plant,  build, 
root  up,  pull  down,  and  sell,  as  she  bad 
hitherto  done,  for  the. two  hundred  pounds 
per  annum  she  would  receive,  and  that 
she  did  receive  it  should  be  his  care ;  or 
to  take  with  her  whatever  furniture,  &c 

* 

she  should  require  for  a  smaller  abode, 
add  subsist  upon  her  own  income. 

Maria  was  not  an  instant  in  making 
her  election ;  to  part  with  her  home  was 
a  sacrifice  mpre  cruel  than  she  could  ex- 
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press — to  live  on  it,  and  work  on  it,  a  de- 
light of  the  highest  kind. — "  And  here," 
cried  she,  "  I  shall  one  day  receive  my 
prodigal  husband,  broken  in  heart,  fortune, 
spirit,  and  health.  Oh,  I  feel,  I  know 
that  joyful  day  will  arrive !" 

'  This  affair  settled,  Maria  wrote  her 
usual  half-yearly  letter  to  her  parents,  so 
full  of  gratitude,  of  happiness,  and  of  su- 
blime sentiment,  without  one  recurrence 
to  vexation  or  grief,  that  they  were  again 
lulled  into  security,  and  began  to  look 
toward  America  as  a  place  of  refuge,  should 
the  storm  which  Mr.  Yerbury  foresaw 
really  burst  over  their  heads.  Human 
foresight  is  at  best  but  blindness,  and  all 
human  plans  are  stamped  with  imperfec- 
tion. 

Maria  was  this  year  doomed  to  feel  that 
her  lot  was  capable  of  being  greatly  em- 
bittered, and  her  trials  of  great  addition. 
No  sooner  was  Elford  quite  out  of  the 
way,  than  Le  Sage  renewed  his  persecu- 
tions, with  a  boldness,  an  ardour,  and  * 

vol.  iv.  n  deg 
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degree  of  pertinacity,  that  astonished  Ma- 
ria, and  called  forth  all  her  resolution  and 
spirit  to  resist  That  she  could  do  nothing 
of  herself — that  her  own  virtue  was  per- 
fect weakness,  Maria  knew  full  well ;  and 
as,  well  did  she  know  where  to  apply  for 
strength  and  wisdom.  Nevertheless,  her 
situation  became  one  of  extregae  pain; 
for  unless  she  neglected  „  the  business  of 
her  estate,  and  remained  shut  up  in  her 
nursery  or  chamber!  it  was  impossible 
wholly  to  avoid  the  persevering  insults  of 
this  worst  of  men ;  for  as  such  only  could 
she  consider  the  fulsome  praise  and  un- 
hallowed admiration  of  such  a  being. 

"  It  is  not  in*  your  power  to  alter  the 
state  of  my  affairs,"  replied  Maria,  with 
indignation,  after  he  had  affected  to  de- 
plore that  so,  lovely  a  woman  would  not 
permit  him  to  remove  her  from  a  situa- 
tion so  degrading  to  her  birth  and  talents ; 
"  but,  rest  assured,  that  if  it  were,  I  would 
rather  perform  the  most  menial  offices  on 
this  estate,  and  eat  my  coarse  bread  in 

conscious 
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conscious  peace,  than  accept  wealth,  power; 
and  fortune,  from  hands  steeped  deep  in 
the  blackest  vice;  and  yours,  Le  Sage, 
are  the  bands,  the  heart,  and  the  sou}  of  a 
desperate  villain  !* 

,  About  this  time  Mari^  three  children 
were  rfl  taken  extremely  ill,  and  their 
mother  remained,  in  watchful  attendance, 
so  lotyg  and  so  closely,  that  Le  Sage  began 
to  weary  of  his  pursuit,  and  taking  advaq- 
tage  of  ajiint  given  by.  Mr.  Clinton,  be  wa* 
not  seen  at  Content,  nor  in  Charlestown  it-; 
self,  for  some  time  after.  In  the  midst  of 
her  affliction,  while  her  three  children 
trembled  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  a  let- 
ter was  brought  Maria  from  England — it, 
came  from,  her  firther,  and  spoke  of  diffi- 
culties, distress,  and  danger,  shaken,  ere-: 
dit,  worn-out.  constitution,  and  broken* 
heart  Shocked  and .  distressed  beyond> 
expression,  Maria,  stood  as  if  petrified ;. 
nor  could  any  thing  but  the  moans  of  her) 
children  recall  her  thought*  one  moment- 
from  dear  and  deserted  parents,  affljcte<£ 

N  2  in 
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in  distress,  perhaps  in  gaol.  Occupied  with 
these  severe  reflections,  Maria  was  quite 
insensible  to  the  storm  which  raged  with- 
out, and  seemed  spending  its  fury  on  her 
grounds  in  particular. 

"  Heigh  dear!"  said  Jeannie,  ««  my 
dere  mistress,  there's  no  place  like  bonny 
Scotland  after  aw:  heard  ye  ever  the 
like  o'  the  thunder  ?  its  rael  awfu'  to  see 
the  forked  lightning,  that  makes  the  very 
water  look  on  fire!  Oh  dear!  oh  dear! 
that  He  would  say  to  the  waves, '  be  still  T 
We  are  in  His  hands,  but  'tis  very  dread- 
fu' !" 

-  It  was  indeed  a  dreadful  night  for  Maria ; 
but  the  following  morning  was  even  worse. 
More  fully  sensible  to  the  horrors  of  her 
situation,  she  saw  the  rich  promise  of  her 
waving  fields,  her  stacks,  her  barns,  her 
outhouses,  even  her  greenhouse,  all  de- 
stroyed and  laid  waste,  by  one  of  those 
dreadful  hurricanes  which  are  as  the 
scourge  of  God  to  the  countries  over  which 
they  pass.  This  then  was  the  trial  of  Ma- 
ria's 
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ria's  faith,  but  she  shrunk  not  from  it— 
"  He  who  feedeth  the  ravens  will  feed  us," 
cried  she,  "  and  we  shall  not  want  any 
good  thing." 

Very  shortly  after  this,  her  youngest 
darling  sunk  under  its  long  affliction  ;  and 
on  the  day  that  she  was  laid  in  her  peace- 
ful, humble  grave,  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  vessel  which  brought  out  Maria's  half- 
yearly  remittance  was  gone  to  the  bottom. 
This  was  not  eventually  a  loss,  but  just  then 
it  was  a  serious  inconvenience,  and  hi  its 
event  proved  much  more  so  than  in  her 
most  gloomy  moments  (and  even  Maria 
bad  now  occasionally  gloomy  moments) 
she  had  calculated  on. 


n  3  CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  XII, 


It  was  about  four  weeks  after  a  confirma- 
tion had  been  received  of  the  loss  of  the 
vessel,  that  Maria  was  busily  engaged,  as- 
sisted by  her  old  friend  Mr-  Clinton  (who 
kindly  lent  her  his  purse,  his  time,  and 
his  experience),  in  giving  directions  to  her 
people, .  and,  where  she  could,  in  aiding 
with  her  own  hands,  to  repair  the  build- 
ings overturned  by  the  storm ;  the  work 
of  destruction  had  left  enough  for  all  to 
do,  and  yet  it  would  be  long  before  the 
former  conveniences  were  replaced. 

While  thus  employed,  Sydney,  now 
perfectly  recovered,  came  running  towards 
his  mother,  almost  out  of  breath. — "  Mam- 
ma— mamma!"  gasped  the  boy,  "do  pray 
come  home !  A  carriage  has  arrived  with 
somebody  in  it,  so  ill,  that  he  could  scarce- 


it 
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ly  be  taken  from  it !  Jeannie  would  not 
let  me  see  who  it  was,  but  told  me  to  run 
for  you ;  so  pray  do  come,  mamma,  or  the 
poor  man  will  be  d?ad  !* 

M  God  of  heaven,  prepare  me  for  what 
thou  hast  prepared  for  me !**  cried  Maria,  as 
a  strong  presentiment  of  who  her  visitor 
would  prove  struck  on  her  heart. 

Courage,  Maria!"  cried  Mr.CRnton; 

who  knows  but  your  prodigal  may  be 
Teturned  a  penitent.'*  N 

"  God  in  his  mercy  grant  but  that,  and 
I  shall  praise  him  indeed !"  replied  she,  as 
they  bent  their  steps  towards  the  house. 

On  the  lawn  •  little  Bertha  ran  forward 
to  meet'theita.— rfDo  not  be  alarmed,  dear 
mamma,'*  cried  the  child,  "  but  I  heard 
the  sick  man  speak,  and  he  said— oh,  such 
a  wicked  word !  but  yet,  mamma,  I  do 

think  it-fa— it  is **         - 

Your  father,**  groaned  Maria. 
Yes,  mamma,  I  think  so.    But  per- 
haps it  is  not,  only  I  thought  the  voice 
like  his ;  and  then  I  never  heard  any  one 

N  4  else 
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else  say  such  naughty  words— did  yoa, 
Mr.  Clinton  ?" 

The  prattler  did  not  wait  for  an  answer, 
but  hastily  ran  forward,  in  hope  of  again 
hearing  the  voice. 

"  Alas,  alas !  here  are  no  hopes  that  the 
work  of  repentance  has  yet  begun;  but 
never  mind;  I  shall  yet  live  to  see  it 
This  billow  will  not  swallow  me  up,  nor 
will  a  wave  too  many  beat  over  my  de- 
voted head !  This  is  another  of  dear  Mrs. 
Charlton's  '  talents!  which,  like  medicine 
from  a  good  physician,  though  nauseous, 
is  salutary  and  healing,"  said  Maria,  in 
tones  of  forced  composure. 

They  had  now  gained  the  entrance, 
where  a  domestic,  running  past  them,  ex- 
claimed— "  You  had  better  not  come  up 
stairs,  ma'am,  just  yet ;  for,  poor  man  !  he 
is  in  one  of  his  old  ways,  and  Jeannie  is 
with  him." 

"  Allow  me  to  go  up,  Mrs.  Elford,  and 
see  who  it  really  is :  if  it  be  your  husband, 

I  must 
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I  must  know  why  he  has  broken  his  so- 
lemn engagement  to  me." 
►    "  That,  dear  sir,  is  easily  answered— I 
have  riot  been  able  to  keep  my  part  of  the 
engagement :'  want  of  money  Mngs  him 

here"  f 

"  No,  my  dear  afflicted  one,  that  cannot, 
I  think,  be  his  pretence : '  the  money  was 
sent  him  very  soon  after  the  appointed 
time." 

'  "  Is  that  possible !  and  by  whom  ?" 
exclaimed  Maria.  "  But  I  need  not  ask 
the  question ;  yet  amidst  so  many  mercies 
has  my  rebel  heart  dared  to  feel  its  sorrows, 
and  almost  to  cry,  f  why  is  it  thus  ?" 

At  this  moment  Jeannie  made  her  ap« 
pearanee.— "  Ah,  my  dear  mistress,"  cried 
she,  ••  I  was  speering  to  find  where  ye 
wad  be,  and  the  puir  captain  groaning  and 
twisting  with  pain,  and  crying  out  for  ye." 
"  Groaning  with  pain !"  repeated  Maria, 
and,  without  waiting  to  hear  a  word  more, 
flew  towards  the  room  where  the  sound  of 
voices  directed  her,  and  there  what  a  scene 

n  5  me* 
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met  her  eyes !  She  had  pictured  her  hus- 
band raving,  storming,  land  striding  over 
the  floor,  with  flaming  eyes;  flushed  cheeks, 
and  looks  of  angry  flerc^o ess ; '  itistead  of 
this  formidable  figwie,  tm  a  lotar  couch,  lay 
the  shadow  of  what  was  once  captain  E!» 
ftnd ;  a  batodage  covered  one  eye,  and  part 
«f  his  face ;  the :  other  was  dim  $&&  wa- 
fcery ;  one  ami  lay  heavily  fyr  his>$idfe, the 
other  was  tied  up  in  splinters,  and  sup- 
ported by  a f  sling.  The  paleness  of  death 
covered  bis  face,  rendered  more  ghastly 
fry  an  unshaven  black  beard  of  severed 
(Jays'  growth.  By  his  side  sat  a  plain,  re- 
spectabterlooking  nian,  with'  a  cup  of  ine- 
di<#ns  in  to  hand,  which  he  vainly  endea- 
voured to  persuade  the  wfretcbed  ram  ty 
swallow.,  .  ;  ii  '.  -  /  ;  »•  .-■ 
;..,"No,"  muttered  he;  "  if  Maria,  etiooses 
to  come,  she  will  know  how  to  nurse  me; 
and  how  to  administer  fny  medicine ;  but 
she  is  with  some  of  her  godly  friends,  and 
they  teoch  her  to  hate  her  husband  ;  feet* 

by  G— d— ••"       :::••.!"  '    I--/" 

,  I  .:  Maria, 
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*  Maria,  Horrified  by  the  sight  that  met 
lier  eyes,  stood  at  the  door  for  a  few  mo- 
merits ;  quickly  however  recovering  her- 
self, she  sho6k  off  the  feeling  of  horrot 
that  paralyzed  her,  and  rushing  forward, 
cut  short  the  mftiafce,  by  uttering,  in  tones 
of  uflfeignfcd  grief—'*  My  dear  Elfondi 
what  ails  you  ? — what  brings*  you  hither 
ift  ttiis^dfc%ured  state  ?" 

"  Don't  ask  questions,  Maria,  but  come 
and  nurse  me ;  you  must ,  forget  every 
thing  else  but  me ;  and  indeed  you  have  a 
good  right  to,  for  it  was  in  defence  of  you 
I  got, so  mangled." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  what  has  happened 
to  him  ?  and  how  can  I  serve  him  ?"  ask- 
ed Maria  t>f  the'  plain-looking  man. 

That  person  replied,  in  slow,  measured 
accents,  that  William  Elford  had,  very  im* 
prudently,  not  to  say  sinfully,  fought  a 
duel  with  an  intimate  acquaintance,  who 
had,  by  that  urthajlowed  means,  been;  call- 
ed to  his  last  account  One  thrust  of  the 
sword  bad  pAsscfd  through  EJlford's  body* 

N  6  perforating 
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perforating  the  liver;  another  had  thrust 
out  his  eye ;  "  how  his  arm  came  fractured," 
continued  the  man  of  measured  words, 
"  neither  he  nor  I  can  inform  you." 
.  "  Place  my  head  more  comfortably, 
and  don't  mind  his  nonsense,  Maria," 
groaned  Elford,  with  an  accompaniment 
of  several  oaths. 

Maria  shuddered  as  she  appeased  him; 
and  lifting  up  her  heart  to  Him  who  seeth 
in  secret,  and  is  not  deaf  to  the  sighs 
of  his  children,  saw,  with  gratitude  and 
delight,  that  her  old  friend  Clinton  was 
at  her  side.  Tenderly  and  carefully  she 
adjusted  the  pillows  for  her  suffering  hus- 
band, wiped  the  cold  dews  from  his  pale 
forehead,  wetted  his  fevered  lips  with  the 
cooling  juice  of  ripe  fruit,  and  then  en- 
treated he  would  try  to  sleep. 

"  Sle6p!"  cried  he,  in  a  hollow,  sepul- 
chral Voice ;  "  I  never  sleep !  The  furies, 
who,  like  vultures,  prey  upon  my  liver, 
do  not  allow  their  victim  to  sleep.  No, 
no,  neither  you  nor  I  shall  sleep  again, 

Maria! 
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Maria!  I  shall  sink— sink— -a  thousand 
fathom  deep  in  perdition,  and  draw  you 
after  me— a  wife  should  follow  her  hus- 
band,  Maria.  But  listen — I  have  sent 
Le  Sage  there  first;  he  was  enraged  by 
the  delay  of  the  remittance,  and  dared  to 
speak  of  you  as  no  man  shall,  and  I  have 
revenged  you,  and  maintained  my  own 
honour.  And  now,  Maria,  we  part  no 
more — we  sink  or  swim  together." 

With  shuddering  apprehension,  Maria 
observed  an  increase  of  fever  every  mo- 
ment ;  and  having  but  little  confidence  in 
the  plain  man,  who  she  perceived  was  the 
doctor,  gathering  all  her  resolution  toge- 
ther, she  enforced  silence  on  her  wilful 
patient,  in  that  firm,  kind  voice  to  which 
lie  had  seldom  been  wholly  inattentive. 
At  this  moment  it  appeared  to  strike  him 
to  the  soul.— "  Not  in  that  voice — not  in 
that  voice,  Maria,"  groaned  he—"  I  can- 
not stand  that  soft,  sweet  tone." 

"  Not  another  word,  or  I  leave  you," 
said  Maria,  gently  placing  her  hand  on 

his 
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his  lips,  and  at  the  same  moment  makiAg 
amotion,  which  Mr.  Clirrton  understand- 
ing, softly  quitted  the  room,  and  sent  for 
the  medical  -man  who  had  attended  the 
children  during  their  ldng  illness. 

Elford  pressed  the  soft  hand  of  his  wife 
to  his  lips,  and  continued  holding  it,  ontft 
so&fchednby  the  quiet  bmued>him,  h&ML 
iiito  a  deep  aifd^rahqpil  'sliiittfeer.  Mtfria 
then  geritly  wfthdfrew-  fteiii;  the  chamber, 
leaving  a  'vrell-tri^d  dome&wc  to  watch; 
and  having  handsomely  recompensed  th£ 
medical  man  who  attended  him  to  Con- 
tent, and  from  whom  nd  farther  particu- 
lars were  to  be  drawn  than  he  had  suffered 
in  a  duel  with  Le  Sage,  who  Was  himself 
killed,  and  that  after  some  days  of  BgofrjF 
m  a  poor  lodging,  he  insfeted  on  1>eiti^ 
carried  to  Content,  Estate.  Fearing  he 
would  expire  on  the  road,  the  surgeon 
came  with  him,  and  was  now  most  willing 
to  return  by  the  same  carriage  that  brdught 

<*  Mark  saw  Mm  depart  with  feelings  cff 
*  u  pleasure; 
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pleasure;  ahe  had  promptly  formed  a  plan 
for  her  conduct,  whifch  ter  heart  told  heir 
wotdd-be  crowned  with  saccess,  and 
longed  to  hatie  no  one  about  her,  but  those 
who,  like,  herself,  would  make  considera- 
tions of  this  life,  and  its  oonoerns,  subser- 
vient to  higher  paipose&^who  wd&ld 
anxiously  lend.! the  sufferer  to  i^ntiaiifce, 
and  then  brong  foiith  the  &eer|  iribs  *& 
clothe  the  repentant  prodigfei  The  physi- 
cian now  employed  was  such  a  one— &  man 
who  had  known  them  from  their  first  ar- 
rival, who  loved  and  respected  Maria,  and 
to  whom  explanation  was  unnecessary; 
Under  his  judicious  pnanagement,  and 
the  unwearied  attention  of  the  persevering; 
forbearing  Maria*  her  affectionate  Jearinie^ 
and  ii»4u^n tly rjyjrs.  Charlton,  Elford  soon 
recovered  sufficiently  to,  recline  on  a  sofo, 
or  sit  in  an  easy  chak,  with^oomfiwrt.  He 
would  now.  sometimes  converse  with  Mar* 
Clinton*  or  Maria^  rationally;  but  his 
manners,  for  the  first  few  weeks  after  his 
return,  had  generally  been  gloomy,  viot 
*  lent, 
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lent,  atheistical,  and  even  indecent;  so 
that  the  children,  though  very  desirous 
of  waiting  on  him,  and  of  an  age  to  do  so, 
could  not  be  left  alone  with  him  for  a 
moment  By  degrees,  however,  this  tur- 
bid spirit  became  more  gentle,  and  an  oc- 
casional expression  of  gratitude  or  regret 
for  the  trouble  he  gave  them  would  fall 
from  nis  pallid  lips.  He  would  sometimes 
inquire  for  Mrs.  Charlton,  and  listen  to 
her  plain-dealing  with  patience,  almost 
attention;  he  grew  kind  in  his  manners 
towards  Maria,  the  children,  and  Jeannie, 
and  even  Mr.  Clinton  was  no  longer  disa- 
greeable. Taking  advantage  of  this  im- 
provement, each  and  every  one  strove  to 
lead  the  mind  of  the  unhappy  man  to 
dwell  on  eternal  things,  and  to  look  be- 
yond this  world  for  rest  and  peace. 

One  of  his  eyes  was  entirely  destroyed, 
and  his  right  arm  so  shattered,  that  it 
would  never  again  be  useful.  But  this 
was  not  all;  the  sword  had  passed  through 
his  liver,   and  caused  a  wound,  which, 

though 
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though  it  may  be  slow  in  its  effects,  on  a 
constitution  like  his,  would  ultimately 
prove  fatal;  and  in  the  mean  time,  his 
sufferings  would  probably  be  very  severe. 
M^ria  heard  this  decree  from  her  faith- 
ful doctor  without  a  tear  or  sigh;  she  had 
never  loved  Elford,  but  he  was  her  hus- 
band, and  the  father  of  her  children; 
hence  she  had  faithfully  performed  the 
duties  of  a  wife :  she  would  do  more— -she 

J  s 

would  act  a  Christian  part,  and  adding 
faith  and  prayer  to  constant  watchfulness, 
lead  him,  if  possible,  to  the  Sinner's  Friend 
for  help. 

The  habits  of  Elford's  life  had  been  so 
dissolute,  and  Maria  had  so  carefully 
watched  over  her  children,  that  they  were 
almost  strangers  to  their  father ;  he  was, 
however,  now  become  so  quiet,  that  the 
little  creatures  passed  much  of  their  time 
in  his  room,  and  he  would  often  gaze  on 
the  lovely  face  of  Bertha,  as  she  sat 
with  her  Bible  on  her  knees,  and  blew 
open  the  leaves,  that  she  might  not  dis- 
turb 
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turb  him,  until  the  tears  chased  each 
other  down  cheeks  hitherto  strangers  to 
such  testimonials  of  •f&fing.  Soon  he 
grew  fond  o£  hearing, the  children  read 
that  book  iof  which  he  knew  so  little;  their 
simple,  #lear  remarks  and  explanations, 
touched  his  heart;  and  When  Sydney  would 
emphatically  6ay—^Ji/atatoa  told  me  that!* 
his  thoughts  jreterted:  to  the  instructions 
and  prayer*  of  hie  owii  mother,  who  died 
before  he'  had  completed  hi*  fifth  year: 
like  bread  east  oh  the  Water?,  which  rises 
feaiiy  4fays :  afteiV  so  did  He*  early  instruc- 
tions now*  rise  in  the  heart  of  her  6pm 

iUthough  Maria  itift  her  friends  dad 
veriloued  to  tadk  knuch  if  heaven  and  hea- 
venly rthfiiigs  ta  the  iuBerer,  lie  had  nevet 
permititedi  tbein  toapialywith  him*  until 
one  I  evenings  after  Bertha,  in  her  own 
sweet;  phraseology,  had  been  relating  to 
him  tberhistoiy  of  the  prodigal  son— 
5*  Did  your  mother,"  asked  he,  u  tell  you 
I  was  the  prodigal  5on  ?" 

*©h  rip,   papa,  never  i   because,  ydu 

know, 
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know,  you  are  the  master  of  the  family, 
and  our  papa,  and  "we  all  love  you  wry 
much,,  now  you  are  so  kind,  and  so  good, 
and  so  sick.  Can  I  plactf  that  pillow 
better,  papd?" 

Elford  sunk  back,  and  wept  aloud. 

That  evening,  when  Maria  had'finished 
the  portion  of  M  Baxter's  Call"  she  judged 
best  to  read  to  him,  and  was  about  to 
.  withdraw,  and  join  her  family  in  prayer, 
Elford  seized  her  hand.—"  Let  me  be  of 
your  party  to-night,  Maria ;  pray  with 
and  for  me." 

"  Most  willingly ;  and  do  fptx  f  try  to 
pray  for  yourself/' 

"  That  I  cannot  do ;  bat  you  are  inno- 
cent,  and  may  pmy,"  groaned  he. 

From  that  night,  however  he  did  pray 
— deep  and  bitter  was  his  repentance; 
and-—"  Ok  fair  &  shelter  from  the  wrath 
toewbeF  his  constant  tearftil  cry*.  It  was 
now  that  he  began  to  feel  the  value  of 
thos^  friends  he  had  insulted  and -derided. 
Mrs.  Charlton  or  Mr.  Clinton  were  almost 

constantly 
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constantly  with  him ;  but  the  voice  that 
reached  his  heart,  the  accents  on  which 
he  hung  with  trembling  tenderness,  was 
that,  were  those,  of  Maria;  she  pointed 
to  the  cross,  and  Him  who  bled  upon  it, 
to  save  rebellious  man. 

"  I  cannot  look  there;  I  fear — I  trem- 
ble!" groaned  he. 

"  Come  then — 

....  . 

'A  still  small  whisper  in  your  ear- 
He  has  no  hope  who  never  had  a  fear," 

repeated  Maria ;  "  hear  your  master's  own 
words — '  He  that  cometh  unto  me  will  I 
in  nowise  cast  away ;'  and'  again—.*  Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.*  You  are 
weary  and  heavy  laden— come  then  to 
this  beneficent  master — to  him  who  has 
opened  a  fountain;  in  which  he  has  pro- 
mised, that  '  though  your  sins  be  as  scar- 
let, yet  will  he  wash  them  white  as  snow." 
-  In  this  labour  of  love,  Maria  neither 
tired'  nor  fainted ;  it  was  the  day  she  had 

long 
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long  hoped  and  prayed  for — it  was  the  re- 
ward of  all  her  sufferings— the  breaking 
away  of  those  clouds  which  had  so  many 
years  darkened  the  horizon  of  her  destiny ; 
her  prayer,  her  Bible,  her  quotation  from 
sacred  or  religious  writers,  was  ever  ready 
and  ever  appropriate.  Nor  was  it  in  vain : . 
God  gave  her  the  desire  of  her  heart,  in 
the  conversion  of  her  husband  from  infide- 
lity to  bumble  Christian  hope  and  confi- 
dence ;  he  heard,  believed,  and  lived. 

"  Tis  done— the  raging  storm  is  heard  no  more, 
Mercy  receives  him  on  her  peaceful  shore; 
And  Justice,  guardian  of  the  dread  command, 
Drops  the  red  vengeance  from  his  willing  hand. 
A  soul  redeem'd  demands  a  life  of  praise ; 
Hence  the  complexion  of  his  future  days." 

The  future  days  of  Elford  were  not  nu- 
merous, but  they  were  sufficient  to  mani- 
fest an  entire  change  of  heart  and  principle 
—to  shew  that  the  grace  of  God  is  suffi- 
cient to  renew  the  simplicity  of  infancy, 
to  alter  the  affections,  to  give  to  the  spirit 
of  the  tiger  the  meekness  of  the  lamb,  and 

to 
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to  subdue  the. wayward  and  violent  spirit 
into  cheerful  submission.  -. 

For  twelve  months  Elford  lingered  in 
excruciating  pain,  and  often  in  utter  help- 
lessness; bathe  had  learned  to  kiss  the 
rod  that  inflicted  his  pain ;  and  fully  a- 
greed  with  Mrs.  Charlton,  that  afflictions 
and  trials  are  talents  for  which  we  are  ac- 
countable. He  learned  to  love  and  esteem 
all  who  administered  to  his  spiritual  or 
temporal  comfort  (and  they  were  many); 
but  Maria  he  loved  next  to  his  God ;  her 
voice,  her  smile,  realized  a  heaven  on 
earth;  and  notwithstanding  she  suffered 
many  severe  pecuniary  trials  this  year,  it 
is  a  question  if  she  did  not  experience 
more  happiness,  more  heartfelt  bliss,  in 
these  twelve  months,  than  the  threescore 
and  ten  years  of  ordinary  life  can  produce. 

Often,  in  after  life,  did  she  recall  the 
delightful  evenings  of  that  winter,  when, 
shutting  out  the  world  and  its  concerns, 
her  husband's  sick  chamber  became  a^ittle 
heaven,  filled  with  a  foretaste  of  that  bliss- 
ful 
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ful  rest,  which  is  laid  up  for  them  who 
have  fought  the  good  fight,  and  .finished, 
their  course  triumphantly.  Often  toa„  in 
after  years,  did  Sydney,  and  Berths  recol- 
lect the  advice  and  admonition  of  their 
dying  fattier,  his  earnest  prayers  for  them, 
and  his  solemn  injunctions  to  shun  the 
ways  of  the  sinner,  to  make  their  mother 
their  model,  and  the  Scriptures  the  guide 
of  their  conduct;  particularly  he  warned 
them  against  trifling  with  that  holy  book 
— making  a  joke  of  divine  things — or  sit- 
ting in  the  seat  of  the  scorner. 

Just  §fteeji  months  after  El  ford  return- 
ed to  his  wife,  sunk  deep  in  sin,  with  his 
brother's  blood  Upon  him,  a  miserable 
wreck  from  the  billowy  sea  of  vice,  chan- 
ged by  the  hand  divine,  and  cleansed  from 
all  impurities,  he  yielded  up  his  happy 
spirit,  crying  out — "  It  is  good  for  me 
that  I  have  been  afflicted." 

Maria,  who  had  long  daily  watched  for 
the  departure  of  her  husband,  witnessed 
his  expiring  breath  with  pious  resignation, 

As 
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As  a  wife  she  had  suffered  much— as  a 
Christian  she  had  enjoyed  much;  and 
Maria,  from  natural  temperament,  looked 
at  the  bright  side  of  things.  She  was  now 
quite  unencumbered,  and  a  few  years  eco- 
nomy, she  knew,  would  enable  her  to  re- 
purchase her  favourite  spot;  her  children 
would  then  be  amply  provided  for,  and, 
though  still  young,  marriage  was  wholly 
out  of  the  question  with  her. 

But  Maria  was  not  thus  easily  to  throw 
off  her  earthly  cares ;  the  Father  of  Mercies 
saw  that  her  buoyant,  happy  spirit  needed 
yet  further  physicking ;  six  or  eight 
months  of  industry  and  close  economy,  as- 
sisted by  a  good  crop  and  favourable  sales, 
had  just  set  the  young  widow  free  from 
embarrassment,  debt,  or  immediate  obli- 
gation, when,  totally  unexpected,  and 
without  any  previous  warning,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Yerbury,  with  an  orphan  nephew, 
made  their  appearance  at  Content,  bring- 
ing with  them  heavy  hearts,  and  light, 
very  light  purses.    Here  then  was  added 

cause 
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cause  for  exertion  on  the  part  of  Maria ; 
the  fond  hope  of  repurchasing  her  estate 
immediately  vanished  into  air,  but  in  its 
place  arose  the  ecstatic  hope  of  repaying, 
by  kindness,  all  the  sorrow  she  had  ever 
cost  her  parents — those  dear  parents  whom 
adversity  bound  to  her  heart  with  stronger 
cords  than  love  had  ever  done.  Not  for 
one  moment  did  her  hands  hang  down,  or 
her  cheerfulness  desert  her.  The  orphan 
Edward,  active,  docile,  good-natured,  in- 
genuous, and  full  of  spirit,  was  an  actual 
treasure:  well  educated,  and  four  years 
older  than  Sydney,  he  gladly  undertook 
to  instruct  his  young  cousin ;  and  gave 
every  spare  hour  so  willingly  and  so  cheer- 
fully, to  agricultural  pursuits,  that  Maria 
soon  felt  for  the  boy  a  mother's  affection, 
and  determined  to  make  a  mother's  pro- 
vision for  him. 

Poor  Mrs.  Yerbury,  broken  in  spirit, 
disappointed,  and  removed  from  that  circle 
in  which  she  had  so  long  held  a  promi- 
nent place,  was  soured,  fretted,  and  dis- 
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contented,  for  a  while;  but  yielding  to 
the  pious,  unaffected  exhortations  and  ex- 
amples of  those  around  her,  she  too  began 
to  see  with  new  eyes,  and  hear  with  new 
ears ;  she  reviewed  her  past  life,  and,  with 
her  husband,  agreed,  that  hitherto  they 
had  been  pursuing  an  empty  shadow,  and 
leaving  the  substance  far  behind.  Mr. 
Yerbury  acknowledged,  that,  until  now, 

"  'Twas  his  ambition  to  be  seen  of  men  ; 
His  virtues  were  his  pride ;  and  that  one  vice 
,  Made  all  his  virtues  gewgaws  of  no  price.'' 

At  their  time  of  life,  to  see  an  error, 
and  repent  it,  was  a  natural  consequence; 
hence  a  manifest  change  in  their  lives  and 
conversation  soon  added  to  the  domestic 
happiness  of  this  somewhat  patriarchal  fa- 
mily. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yerbury  had  been  with 
their  daughter  about  two  years,  and  Pro- 
vidence having  blessed  her  labours,  she 
had  enabled  them  to  make,  some  remit- 
tances to  England,  in  liquidation  of  debts 

left 
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left  there,  when  Mr.  Clinton  finished  his 
well-spent  life  in  peace,  leaving  Maria  the 
estate  at  Content,  with  all  and  every  thing 
then  on  it,  as  well  as  all  he  had  ever  re- 
ceived from  her,  by  way  of  rent,  saying, 
he  had  never  considered  himself  any  thing 
but  her  steward,  and  now  cheerfully  re- 
signed his  stewardship. 

To  a  bequest  so  liberal,  all  his  children 
gave  their  most  cordial  approbation,  only 
entreating  for  a  continuance  of  affection 
and  friendship  from  Maria  and  her  family. 
And  thus  Maria  Elford  saw  the  last  of 
her  causes  for  anxiety  expire :  still  indus- 
trious, and  ably  aided  by  Edward  and 
Sydney,  a  very  few  years  enabled  her  to 
pay  all  the  private  debts  of  her  father, 
who,  relieved  from  care,  seemed  renewed 
in  his  youth  and  health ;  while  Mrs.  Yer- 
bury,  surrounded  by  her  happy  family, 
and  a  circle  of  truly  Christian  friends, 
daily  blesses  God,  for  having  given  her  a 
child,  thus  able  and  willing  to  afford  an 
asylum  for  their  age ;  while  Maria  herself 

continues 
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continues  to  pursue  her  active,  useful 
path,  happy  in  her  parents,  her  children, 
her  friends,  her  God,  and  herself. 


THE  END. 
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